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T 5r »a jj ;/^/ ^^ unnecejfary to inform the Reader^ 
that the following Refle5ficns had their origin 
in a correjpondence between the Author and a 
very young gentleman at Paris y who did him the 
honour of defiring his opinion upon the important 
iranJa£iionSi which then^ and ever Jince^ have Jo 
much occupied the attention of all men. An anfwer 
was written fome time in the moyith of05lober 1789 ; 
but it was kept back upon prudential conffderations. 
That letter is alluded to in the begi^ming of the foU 
lowing Jheets. It has been Jince forwarded to the 
per/on to whom it was addrejfed. The reajons for 
the delay in fending it were ajjigned in afhort letter 
to the fame gentleman. This produced on his part a 
7iew and pr effing application for the Author's Jen^ 
timents. 

The Author began a Jecond and more full dijcuf^ 
Jion on the fubjeSl, This he had fome thoughts of 
publijhing early in the laji Jpring \ but the matter 
gaining upon him^ he found that what he had under ^ 
taken not only far exceeded the meafure of a letter, 
hut that its importance required rather a more de- 
tailed conjideration than at tjoat time he had any 
leijure to beftow upon it. Honvevery having thrown 
down bis firjl thoughts in the form of a letter, and 
indeed when he fat down to write, having intended 

it 
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// for a private letter ^ be found it difficult to change 
the form of addrefsj when his fentiments had grown 
into a greater extent y and had received another di- 
reSIion. A different flan^ he is fenftble^ might be 
more favourable to a commodious divijion and dij^ 
fribntion of his matter^ 
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DsarSir> 

YOU are ple^i^d to call again, and with 
fome earneftncfs, for my thoughts on the 
late proceedings in France. I will not give 
you rcafon to imagine, that I think my fentiments 
of fuch Vtlue as to wifh myfelf to be folicitcd 
about them. They are of too little confequcnce 
to be very anxioufly either communicated or 
withheld. It was from attention to you, and to 
you only, that I hefitated at the time, when you 
firft defired to receive them. In the firft letter I 
had the honour to write to you, and which at 
length I fend, I wrote neither for nor from any 
defcription of men; nor (hall I in this. My 
errors, if any, are my own. My reputation 
alone is to anfwer for them. 

You fee. Sir, by the long letter I have tranf- 
mitted to you, that, though I do moft heartily 
wifli that France may be animated by a fpirit of 
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rational liberty, and that I think you bound, ill 
all honeft policy, to provide a permanent body, 
in which that fpirit may refide, and an cffedhial 
or^, by which it may aft, it is tny misfortune 
to entertain great doubts concerning fcveral nia- 
terial points in your late tranfaftions. 

You imagined, when you wrote laft, that I 
might poflibly be reckoned among the approvers 
of certain proceedings in France, from the fo- 
lemn public feal of fanftion they have received 
from two clubs of gentlemen in London, called 
the Conftitutional Society, and the Revolution 
Society. 

I certainly have the honour to belong to more 
clubs than one, in which the conftitution of this 
kingdom and the principles of the glorious Re- 
volution, are held in high reverence: and I 
reckon myfelf among the moft forward in my 
zeal for maintaining that conftitution and thofc 
principles in their utmoft purity and vigour. It 
is becaufe I do fo, that I think it neceffary for. 
me, that there (hould be no miftake. Thofc who 
cultivate the memory of our revolution, and 
thofe who are attached to the conftitution of this 
kingdonri, will take good care how they are in- 
volved with perfons who, under the pretext of 
zeal towards the Revolution and Conftitution, too 
frequently wander from their true principles; and 
are ready on every occalion to depart from the firm 
but cautious and deliberate fpirit which pro- 
duced riie one, and which prefides in the other. 
Before I proceed to anfwcr the more material 
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)>arriciilars in your letter, I ihall beg leave to 
give you fuch information as I have been able 
to obtain of the two clubs which have thought 
proper, as bodies, to interfere in the concerns of 
France; firft affuring you, that I am not, and 
that I have never been, a member of either of 
thofe focieties. 

The firft, calling itfelf the Conftitutional So- 
ciety, or Society for Conftitutional Information, 
or by fome fuch title, is, ^ I believe, of feven or 
eight years ftanding. The inftitution of this 
fbciety appears to be of a charitable, and fo far 
of a laudable, nature: it was intended for the 
circulation, at the expence of the members, 
q{ many books, which few others would be at 
the expence of buying; and which might lie 
on the hands of the bookfellers, to the great 
lofs of an ufcful body of men. Whether the books 
fo charitably circulated, were ever as charitably 
read, is more than I know. Poffibly feveral of 
them have been exported to France i and, like 
goods not in requeft here, may widi you have 
found a market. 1 have heard much talk of the 
lights, to be drawn from books that are fent from 
hence. What improvements they have had in 
their paffage (as it is faid fome liquors are me- 
liOTted by eroding the fea) I cannot tell : But I 
new heard a man of common judgment, or the 
teaft degree of information, fpeak a word in 
prtUfe of the greater part of the publications' 
circuiated by that fociety; nor have their pro- 
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ceedings been accounted, except by fbme o£ 
themfelvcs, as of any ferious confcquence. 

Your National Affembly feems to entertain 
much the fame opinion that I do of this poor 
charitable club. As a nation^ you referved the 
whole ftock of your eloquent acknowledgments 
for the Revolution Society ; when their fellows in 
the Conftitutional were, in equity, entitled to 
fome fhare. Since you have (clefted the Revo- 
lution Society as the great objcft of your na- 
tional thanks and praifes, you wUl think mc 
excufeable in making its late conduft the fubjeA 
of my obfervations. The National Aflembly of 
France has given importance to thefe gentlemen 
by adopting them; and they return the favour,, 
by afting as a fort of fub-committec in England 
for extending . the principles of the National 
Aflembly. Henceforward we rouft confider 
them as a kind of privileged perfons; as no 
inconfiderable members in the diplomatic body. 
This is one among the revolutions whidi have 
given fplendour to obfcurity, and diftin&ion 
to undifcerned merit. Until very lately I do 
not recoUeft to have heard of this club. I 
am quite fure that it never occupied a mo- 
ment of my thoughts; nor, I believe, thofc 
of any perlbn out of their own fet. I find, upon 
enquiry, that on the anniverfary of the Rcvo-r 
ludoa in i688> a club of diflenters, but of what 
dbnotninadon I know not, have long had the 
9fn .of hearing a fermpn in one of their. 
. -i . a churches • 
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churches ; and that^ afterwards they fpent the 
day cheerfully, as other clubs do, at the tavern. 
But I never heard that any public meafure, or 
political fyftem, much lefs that the merits of 
the conftitution of any foreign nation, had been 
the fubjeft of a formal proceeding at their fef- 
tivals; until, to my inexpreffible furprize, I 
found them in a fort of public capacity, by a 
congratulatory addrefs, giving an authoritative 
lanftion to the proceedings of the National Af- 
fembly in France. 

In' the anticrit principles and conduft of the 
club, fo far at leaft as they were declare'd, I 
iec nothing to which I, or any fober man, could 
poffibly take exception. I think it very probable, 
that for fome purpofe, new members may have 
entered among them 5 and that fome truly 
chriftian politicians, who love to difpenfe bene- 
fits, but are careful to conceal the hand which 
diftributes the dole, may have made them the 
inftruments of their pious defigns. Whatever I 
may have reafon to fufpeft concerning private 
nianagement, I fhall fpcak of nothing as of a 
certainty, but what is public. 

For one, I Ihould be forry to be thought, 
•fiieftly or indireftly, concerned in their pro* 
codings. I certainly take my full fhare, along 
wik the reft of the world, in my individual and 
;|iira|c capacity, in fpeculating on what has been 
.46o(P>^or is doing, on the public ftage; in any 
^^hoe antient or modern 5 in the republic of 
jKtaVa or the republic of Paris : but having no 
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general apoftolical miffion, being a citizen of a 
particular ftate, and being bound up in a con- 
siderable degree, by its public will, I fhould 
think it, at leaft improper and irregular, for me 
to open a formal public correfpondence with 
the aftual government of a foreign nation, with- 
out the exprefs authority of the government un- 
der which I live. 

I Ihould be ftill more unwilling to enter into 
that correfpondence, under any thing like an 
equivocal defcription, which to many, unac- 
quainted with our ufages, might make the addrels, 
in which I joined, appear as the aft of perfons 
in fome fort of corporate capacity, acknowledged 
by the laws of this kingdom, and authorized to 
fpeak the fcnfe of Tome part of it. On account 
of the ambiguity and uncertainty of unautho- 
rized general defcriptions, and of the deceit 
which may be praftifed under them, and not from 
mere formality, the houfe of Commons wouM 
rejeft the moft fneaking petition for the moft 
trifling objeft, under that mode of fignature 
to which you have thrown open the folding- 
doors of your prefence chamber, and have 
ufhered into your National Aflembly, with as 
much ceremony and parade, and with as great 
a buftle of applaufe, as if you had been vifited 
by the whole reprefentative majcfty of the whole. 
Englilh nation. If what this fociety has thought 
proper to fend forth had been a piece of argu- 
ment, it would have fignified little whofe argu- 
ment it was. It would be neither the more nor 

the 
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the Icfs convincing on account of the party it 
came from. But this is only a vote and refolu- 
tion. It ftands folely on authority} and in this 
cafe it is the mere authority of individuals, 
few of whom appear. Their fignatures ought, 
in my opinion, to have been annexed to their 
inftrument. The world would then have the 
means of knowing how many they are ; who they 
arc; and of what value their opinions may.be, 
from their perfonal abilities, from their know- 
ledge, their experience, or their lead and autho- 
rity in this ftate. To me, who am but a plain 
man, the proceeding looks a little too refined, 
and too ingenious j it has too much the air of a 
political ftratagem, adopted for the fake of giving, 
under an high-founding name, an importance to 
the putlic declarations of this club, which, when 
the matter came to be clofely infpefted, they 
did not altogether fo well deferve. It is a policy 
that has very much the complexion of a fraud. 

I flatter myfelf that I love ajpaply, moral, 
regulat ed liberty as well as any gentleman of 
that fociety, be he who he will j and perhaps 
I have given as good proofs of my attachment 
to that caufe, in the whole courfe of my public 

' conduft. I think I envy liberty as little as they 
do, to any other nation. But I cannot ftand for- 
ward, and give praife or blame to any thing 
whrch relates to human aftions, and human con- . 
cerns, on a fimple view of the objeft, as it ftands 1 
ftripped of every relation, in all the nakednefs and 1 

' iblitudc of metaphyfical abftraftion. Circum- 
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/Itanccs (which with fomc gentlemien pafi for 
nothing) give in reality to every political prin- 
ciple its diftinguifliing colour, and difcriminating 
cffcdt. The circumftances are what render 
every civil and political . fcheme beneficial or 
noxious to mankind. Abftradtedly fpcaking, 
government, as well as liberty, is good; yet 
could I, in common fenfe, ten years ago, have 
felicitated France on her .enjoyment of a go- 
vernment (far flie then had a, government) with- 
out enquiry what the nature of that govern- 
ment was, or how it was adminiftered? Can 
.1 now congratulate the fame nation upon its free- 
dom ? Is it becaufe liberty in the abftraft may 
be clafled amongft the bleffings of mankind, 
that I am ferioufly to felicitate a madman, 
who has efcap^d from the proteding reftraint 
and wholefome darknefs of his cell, on his refto- 
ration to the enjoyment of light and liberty? 
Am I to congratulate an highwayman and mur- 
derer, who has broke prifon, upon the recovery 
of his natural rights ? This would be to aft over 
again the fcene of the criminals condemned to 
. the gallies, and their heroic deliverer, the meta- 
.phyfic Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance. 

When I fee the Ipirit of liberty in aftion, I 

fee a ftrong principle at work; and this, for a 

1 while, is all I can pofSbly know of it. The wild 

V / gasy the fixed air is plainly broke loofe ; but we 

\ ought to fufpend our judgment until the firft ^-^ 

fervcfcence is a little fubfided, till the liquor 

Ts cleared, and until we fee fometbing deeper 

than 
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than the agitation of a troubled and frothy fur- 
face. I muft be tolerably fure, before I venture 
publicly to congratulate men upon a bleffing, 
that they have really received one. Flattery 
corrupts both the receiver and the giver; and 
adulation is not of more fervice to the people 
than to kings. I Ihould therefore fufj^nd my 
congratulations on the new liberty of France, 
until I was informed how it had been combined 
with government; with public force; with the 
difcipline and obedience of armies ; with the col- 
leftion of an effedive and well-diftributed reve- 
nue; with morality and religion; with the foUdity 
of property; with peace and order; with civil and 
Ibcial manners. All thefe (in their way) are good 
things too ; and, without them, liberty is not a be- 
nefit whiht it lafts, and is not likely to continue 
long. The effeft of liberty to individuals is, that 
they may do what they pleafe : We ought to fee 
what it will pleafe them to do, before we rifque 
. congratulations, which may be foon turned into 
complaints. Prudence would didtate this in the 
cafe of feparate infulated private men; but li- 
berty, when men aft in bodies, is power. Confix 
derate people before they declare themfelves 
will obferve the ufe which is made of power i 
and particularly of fo trying a thing as new 
power in new perfons, or whofe principles, tem- 
pers, and dilpofitions, they have little c^ no ex- 
perience, and in fituations where thofe who 
appear the moft ftirring in the fcene may poflibly 
mt be ,tbe real movers, 

AH 
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All thc(e confidcrations however were belon 
the trafcendental dignity of the Revolution 
Society. Whilft I continued in the country^ 
from whence I had the honour of writing to you, 
I had but an imperfeft idea of dieir tranfac- 
tions* On nny conning to town, I fent for an 
account of their proceedings, which had been 
publifhed by their authority, containing a fer- 
J mon of Dr. P^rice, with the Duke de Rochefau- 
cault's anJ^the Archbifhop of Aix's letter, and 
fcveral other documents annexed. The whote 
of that publication, with the manifeft defign 
©f connefting the affairs of France with thofe 
' of England, by drawing us into an imitation of 
the conduft of the National Affembly, gave me 
a confiderable degree of uneafinefs. The efFeft of 
that conduft upon the power, credit, profperity,. 
and tranquillity of France, became every day more 
evident. The form of conftitution to be fettled, 
for its future polity, became more clear. We 
are now in a condition to difcern, with tolerable 
cxaftnefs, the tru^ nature of the objeft held up to 
eur imitation. If the prudence of referve and 
decorum diftates filence in fonrie circumftances, 
in others prudence of an higher order may juftify 
us in fpeaking our thoughts. The beginnings 
of confufion with us in England 'are at prefent 
feeble enough ^ but with you, we have feen an 
infancy ftiU more feeble, growing by moments 
into a ftrength to heap mountains upon ifnoun- 
tains', and to wage war with Heaven itfelf* 
Whenever our neighbour's houfe is on fire, it 
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cannot be amifs for the engines to play a fit-t 
lie on oilr own. Better to be defpifed for tot^ 
anxious apprehenfions, than ruined by too con- 
fident a fcajrity.- 

Sollicitous chiefly for the peace of my owa 
country, but by no means unconcerned for 
your*s, I wifti to communicate more largely^ 
what was at firft intended only for your pri- 
Tate fatisfaftion. I fhall ftill keep your af- 
fairs in my eye, and continue to addrefs myfelf 
to you. Indulging myfelf in the freedom of 
cpiftolary intercourfe, I beg leave to throw out 
my thoughts, and exprefs m.y feelings, juft as 
they arife in my mind, with very little atten- 
tion to formal method. I fet out with tlie pro- 
ceedings of the Revolution Society; but I fhaH 
not confine myfelf to them. " Is it pofllble I 
fliould ? It looks to me as if I were in a great 
crifis, not of the affairs of France alone, but c£ 
all Europe^ perhaps of more than Europe. AM 
circumftances taken together, the French revo- y 
lution is the moft aftonifhing that has hitherto 
happened in the world. The . moft wonderful 
things are brought about in many inftances by 
means the moft abfurd and ridiculous; in the moft 
ridiculous modes; and apparently, by the mofl: 
contemptible inftruments. Every thing feems . 
out of nature in this ftrange chaos of levity and 
ferocity, and of all forts of crimes jumbled to- 
gether with all forts of foUieSt In viewing this 
monftrous tragi-comic fcene, the moft oppofitc 
paflions neccffarily fuccced, and fometimes mix 

with 
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with each other in the mind; alternate con- 
tempt and indignation; alternate laughter and 
tears ; alternate fcQi;n and horror. 

It cannot however be denied, that to fpmc 

thi3 flrange fcene appeared in quite another 

' point of view. Into them it infpired no other 

fentiments than thofe of exulution and rapture. 

I They faw nothing in what has been done in 

j France/ "but a firm and temperate exertion of 

.1 freedom; fo conCftent, on the whole, with nnb- 

\ ral? and with piety, as to make it defervirig not 

1 only of the fecular applaufe of dafhing Machia- 

velian politicians, but to render it a fit theme for 

all the devout efFufions of faered eloquence. 

On the forenoon of the 4th of November laft, 
Doftor Richard Price, a non-conforming minifter 
of eminence, preached at the diffenting meeting* 
houfe of the Old Jewry, to his club or fociety, a 
very extraordinary mifcellaneous fcrraon, in which 
there are fonie good moral and religious fen- 
timents, and not ill expreffed, mixed up in a 
fort of porridge of various political opinions 
and refledtions: but the revolution in France 
is the .grand ingredient in the cauldron, I 
•confidpr the addrefs tranfipitted by the Re- 
volution Society to the National Aflembly, 
through Earl Stanhope, as originating in the 
principles of the fermoh, and as a corollary from 
them. It was moved by the preacher of that 
difcourfe. It was paffed by thofe who came 
reeking from the effeft of the fermon, wifhout 
any cenfure or qualification, exprefled or implied. 

If, 
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If, however, any of the gentlemen concerned 
fliaJl wifli to^ fcparate the fernnon from the refo- 
lution, they know how to acknowledge the one, 
and to difavow the other. They may do it: I 
cannot. ^ ' ' 

For my part, I looked on that fermon ar 
the public declaration of a man much con- 
ncfted with literary caballers, and intriguing* 
philofojAers ; with * political theologians, ancf 
theological politicians, both at home and abroad. 
I tnowlBiey iiet him up' as a fort of oracle j be- 
cauie, with the beft intentions in the world, he 
naturally pkilippizes, and chaunts his prophetic 
fong in exaft unifon with their defigns. 

That fermon is in a ftrain which I believe has 
not been heard in this kingdom, in any of the 
pulpits which are tolerated or encouraged in it, 
fince die year '1648, when a predeceflbr of Dr. 
Price, the Reverend Hugh Peters, made the vault 
of the king's own chapel at St. James's ring with 
the honour aftd privilege of the Saints, who, with 
die "high praifes of God in their mouths, and a' 
** /ten?- edged fword in their hands, were to execute 
"judgment on the heathen, and punilhments 
*^ upon the people; to bind their kings with chains, 
" and their neiles with fetters of iron *." Few 
toangues from the pulpit, except in the days of 
your league iff France, or in the days of our fo- 
iMfm league and covenant in England, have ever 
kreached kfs of the fprrit of moderation than 

• Pfalm cxlix, 
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iHm lecture in the Old Jewiy. Suppofing, how^ 
cvcr^ that fomething like moderation were vifi-^ 
ble in this political fennon; yet politics and 
the pulpit are terms that have little agreements 
No found ought to be heard in the church but. 
the healing voice of Chriftian charity. The caufe 
of civil liberty and civil government gains as 
little as that of religion by this confulion of du- 
ties. Thofe who quit their proper character, to 
aflume what does not belong to them^ are^ for the 
greater part, ignorant both of the charadter 
they leave, and of the charafter they aflume* 
'Wholly unacquainted with the world in which 
they are fo fond of meddling, and inexperienced 
m all its affairs, on which they pronounce with 
fb much confidence, they have nothing of politics 
but the paflions they excite. Surely the church 
is a place where one day's truce ought to be 
allowed to the diflenfions and anioiofities of 
mankind.. 

This pulpit ftyle, revived after fo long a dif- 
continuance, had to me the air of novelty, and 
of a novelty not wholly without danger. 1 dp not 
charge this danger equally to every part of the dif* 
courfe. The hint given to a noble and reverend 
lay-divine, who is fuppofed high in office in one 
of our univerfities *, and to other lay-divines " of 
•' rank and literature,*' may be proper and feafpn-: 
able, though fomewhat new. If the noble Seekers 
fliould find nothing to fatisfy their pious fancies 

• Difcourfc on the Love of our Country, Nov. 4, 1789, by 
Dr. Richard Price, 3d edition, p. 17 and iS. 
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in the old ftaple of the national church, or ia 
all the rich variety to be found in the well- 
aflbrted warehoufes of the diflenting congrega- 
rions^ Dr. Price advifes them to improve upon 
non-conformity j and to fet up, each of them, a 
feparate meeting-houfe upon his own particular 
principles*. It is fomewhat remarkable that this 
reverend divine fhould be fo earneft for fetting up 
new churches, and fo perfcftly indifferent con- 
cerning the doftrine which may be taught in them* 
His zeal is of a curious charafter. It is not for 
the propagation of his own opinions, but of any opi- 
nions. It is not for the diffiifion of truth, but 
for the Ipreading of contradiftion. Let the noble 
teachers but diffent, it is no matter from whom or 
fh>m what. This great point once fecured, it is 
taken for granted their religion will be rational and 
manly. I doubt whether religion would reap all the 
benefits which the calculating divine computes 
from this '^ g^^L^PiPP^^X ^^ great preachers/* 
It would certainly be a valuable addition of non- 
defcripts to the ample colleftion of known clafles, 
genera and fpecies, which at prefent beautify the 
bertus fucus of diffent. A fermon from a noble 

• '* Thofc who diflike that mode of worlhip which is pre- 
** icribed by public authority ought, if they can find no wor- 
*' fiiip out of the church which they approve, to fet uf a 
** ftparate nuorjhif for ihemfelves ; and by doing this, and 
*' giving an example of a rational and manly worihip, mca 
*« pi weight from their rank and literature may do the greateft 
*» fervice to fociety and the world." P. iS. Dr. Price's Ser- 
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duke, or a noble nrtarqiois, or a noble earl, or baron* 
bold, would certainly increafc and diverfify the 
amufennents of this town, which begins to grow 
fatiated with the unifornci round of its vapid difli- 
pations. I fhouM only ftipulate that thefe new 
Me/S'Jobns in robes and coronets (hould keep fonnc* 
fort of bounds in the democratic and levelling 
principles which arc expefted from their titled' 
pulpits. The new evangelifts will, I dare fay^^^ 
. difappoint the hopes that are conceived of them. 
They will not become, literally as well as figura- 
tively, polemic divines, nor be difpofed fo to drill 
their congregations that they may, as in former' 
bleffcd times, preach their dodrines to regiments 
of dragoons, and corps of infantry and artillery. 
Such arrangements, however favourable to the caufe 
of compulfory freedom, civil and religious, may not 
be equally conducive to the national tranquillity. 
Thefe few reftridtions I hope are no great ftretches of 
intolerance, no very violent exertions of defpotifm. 

But I may fay of our preacher, " utinam nugis 
*^ tota ilia dedijfet tempora fevitU'^ — All things 
in this his fulminating bull are not of fo in- 
noxious a tendency. His doftrines afFeft our^ 
\ conftitution in its vital parts. He tells the Revo- 
: lution Society, in this political fcrmon, that his- 
,\ majcfty " is almoft the only lawful king in the 
II "world, becaufe the only one who owes his 
\1 ** crown to the choice of his people'' As to the 
i\ kings of the worlds all of whom (except one) this, 
archpontiff of the rights of men^ with all the 

plenitude^ 
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litudcj and with more than the boldnefs of' 

the papal dcpofing power in its meridian fervour 

of the twelfth century, puts into one fweeping 

daufe of ban and anathema^ and proclaims 

^fiirpiers by circles of longitude and latitude, 

over the whole globe, it behoves them to^confi- 

w how they admit into their territories thefe 

^poftolic miffionaries, who are to tell their fubjefts 

Acy are not lawful kings. That is their concern^ 

'^ is ours, as a domeftic intereft of fome moment^ 

f^rioufly to confider the folidity of the only prin- 

^^ple upon which thefe gentlemen acknowledge 

^ king of Great Britain to be entitled to their 

^legiance. 

This do6lrine, as applied to the prince now on 

"^e Britilh throne, cither is nonfenfe, and there- 

'^rc neither true nor falfe, or it affirms a moft 

^'^fbunded, dangerous, illegal, and unconftitu- 

^onal pofition. According to this fpiritual 

^^^or of politics, if his majefty does not owe 

'^i^ crown to the choice of his people, he is no 

*^^fiil king. Now nothing can be more untrue 

^an that the erown of this kingdom is fo held 

*^y his majefty. Therefore if you follow their 

'^Ic, the king of Great Britain^ who moft cer- 

^^inly does not owe his high office to any form 

^^ popular ele^ion, is in no refpedt better than 

^*^e reft of the gang of ufurpers, who reign, or 

^'^ther rob, all over the face of this our miferable 

^orld, without any fort of right or title to the 

^^legiance of their people. The policy of this 

fitncral doftrine>- fo qualified, is evident enough. 

a ' The 
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Tfie propagators of this political gofpel' ftF« in 
hopes their abftraft principle (their principle 
that a popular choice is neceflkry to the legsd ex- 
iftence of , the fovereign niagiftracy) woulcj be 
overlooked whilft the king of Great Britain was 
not afFcAed by It. la the mean time the ears of 
their congregations would be gradually halwtuated 
to ir, as if it were a firft principle adnni.tted with- 
out difpute. For the prefent it would only ope- 
rate as a theory, pickled in the prefervingjuicefi^ 
of pulpit eloquence, and laid by for future ufe» 
Ccndo et compono qu^ mox tkpromere foffim. By this 
policy, whilft our government is ibothed with a 
refervation in its favour, to which it has no cl^im^ 
the fecurity, which it has in common with alt go- 
vernments, fo far as opimon is fecurity, is taken 
away. 

Thus thefe politicians proceed, whilft little no- 
tice is taken of their doArinesj but when they 
come to be examined upon the plain meaning of ' 
their words and the direft tendency of their 
dtxftrines, then equivocations and flippery con- 
ftruftions come into play. When they fay the 
king owes his crown to the choice of his peo- 
ple, and is therefore the only lawful fovereign 
in the world, they will perhaps tell us they 
mean to fay no more tlian that feme of the 
king\s predeceflbrs have been called to the 
throne by fome fort of choice 5 and therefore he 
owes his crown to the choice of his people. 
Thus, by a miftrable fubterfuge, they hope to 
render their propofition iafe, by rendering it 
* nugatory. 
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niigHorf. They are welcome to the afylufn 
they feck for their oflfence, fince they take refuge 
in tbcir folly. For, if you admit this inter- 
pretation, how does their idea of eledion differ 
ftom pur idea of inheritance ? And how does 
tkc iettlement of the crown in the Brunfwick 
line derived. from James the firft, come to le- 
galize our monarchy, rather than that of any of 
^he neighbouring countries ? At fome time or 
<^ber, to be fure, all the beginners of dynafties 
were chofen by thofe who called them to go* 
Tcm. There is ground enough for the opi- 
AiOQ that all the kingdoms of Europe were, at a 
reax>te' period, eledive, with more or fewer li- 
mitations in the objeds of choice ; but whatever 
kings might have been here or elfewhere, a 
'thoufand years ago, or in whatever manner the 
ruling dynafties of England or France may have 
begun, the King of Great Britain is at this day 
icing by a fixed rule of fucceflion, according to 
the laws of his country ; and whilft the legal con- 
ditions of the compaft of fovereignty arc per- ^ 
formed by him (as they are performed) he holds 
his crown in contempt of the choice of the Revo- 
lution Society, who have not a fingle vote for a 
king acnongft them, either individually or col- 
Jcftively ; though I niake no doubt they would 
ibon eredt themfelves into an eleftoral college, 
^things were ripe to give effeft to their claim. 
His majefty's heirs and fucceflbrs, each in his 
mnfi and order, will come to the crown with 
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the fame contempt of their choice with which hif 
majefty has fucceeded to that he wears. 

Whatever may be the fuccefs of evafion in ex- 
plaining away the grofs error of faEt^ which (up- 
pofes that his majefty (though he holds it in 
concurrence with the wifties) owes his crown to 
the choice of his people, yet nothing can evade 
their full explicit declaration, concerning the 
principle of a right in the people to choofe, 
which right is direAly maintained, and tena- 
cioufly adhered to. All the obhque infinuations 
concerning eleftion bottom in this propofition, 
and are referable to it. Left the foundadoa of 
the king's exclufive legal title Ihould pafe for a 
mere rant of adulatory freedom, the political 
Divine proceeds dogmatically to affert*, that by 
the principles of the Revolution the people of 
England have acquired, three fundamental rights^ 
Idl which, with him, compofe one fyftem, and lie 
together in one fhort fentences namely, that we 
liave acquired a right 

1. " To choofe our own governors." 

2. ** To cafhier them for mifconduft." 

3. " To frame a government for ourfelves*" 
This new, and hitherto unheard-of bill of rights, 
though madfc in the name of the whole people, 
belongs to thofe gentlemen and their faftion 
only. The body of the people of England have 
no ihare in it. They utterly difcaim it. They 

* P. J4> Diftoarfe oa \S^ Lore of our Country, by Dr. Prke. 

will 
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will refift the praftical aflertion of it with their 
lives and fortunes. They are hound to do fo by 
the laws of their country, made at the time of that 
very Revolution, which is appealed to in favour of 
the fi<5l:itious rights claimed by the fociety which 
abufes its name. 

Thefe gentlemen of the Old Jewry, in all 
their reafonings on the Revolution of 1688, have 
a revolution which happened in England about 
forty years before, and the late French revolution, 
fo much before their eyes, and in their hearts, 
that they are conftantly confounding all the 
three together. It is neceffary that we fhould 
ieparate what they confound. We muft recall 
their erring fancies to the a^s of the Revolution 
which we revere, for the difcovery of its true 
principles. If the principles of the Revolution of 
1688 are any where to be found, it is in the fta* 
tute called the Declaration of Right. In that moft 
wife, fober, and confiderate declaration, drawn up 
by great lawyers and great ftatefmen, and not by 
warm and inexperienced enthufiafts, not one word 
is faid, nor one fuggeftion made, of a general right 
*' to choofe ourov/n governors -^ to cafhier them for 
*^ mifcondudti and to form a. government for our-^ 
^^ Jelvesr 

This Declaration of Right (the aft of the ift 
of William and Mary, feff. 2. ch. 2.) is the corner- 
ftone of our conftitution, as reinforced, explained, 
improved, and in its fundamental principles for 
ever fettled. It is called " An ^6t for declaring 
^ the rights and liberties of the fubjeft, and for 
C3 ''fettling 
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^ fettling the Jucceffion of the crown/* You wiff 
obfcrvc, that thefc rights and this fucceflion are 
declared in one body, and bound indiflblubly 
together. 

A-^few years after this period, a fecond oppor- 
"'tunity offered for afferting a right of clcftion to 
the crown. On the profpeft of a total failure of 
iffue from King William, and from the Princcfs, 
afterwards Queen Anne, the confideration of the 
fcttkment of the crown, and of a further fccurity 
for the liberties of the people, again came before 
die legiflature. Did they this fecond time make 
any provifion for legalizing the crown on the 
furious Revolution principles of the Old Jewry ? 
No. They followed the principles whi^h pre- 
vailed in the Declaration of Right; indicating 
with more precifion the perfons who were to in- 
herit in the Proteftant line. This aft alfo incor- 
porated, by the fame policy, our liberties, and an 
hereditary fucceflion ill the fame aft. Inftead <it a 
right to choofe our own governors, they declared 
diat thtjucc^ejfion in that line (the proteftant line 
drawn from James the Firft) was abfolutely ne- 
ceffary *^ for the peace, quiet, and fecurity of the 
** realm," and that it was equally urgent on thcnl 
^^ to maintain a certainty in the Juccejfion thereof, ^ 
*^ to which the fubjefts may fafely have rc- 
*^ courfe for their protedlion." Both thefe a<5ts, 
in which arc heard the unerring, unambiguoiis 
oracles of Revolution policy, inftead of coun- 
tenancing the delufive, gypfey prediftious qf 
a ^* right to choofe our governors," prove to 

a denaonftratioi^ 
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a demonftration how totally adyerfe the wiiciom of 
the nation was from turning a cafe of neccfiitjr 
into a rule of law. 

Unqucftionably there was at the Revolution, in 
die perfon of King William, a foiall and a tcxtu- 
porary deviation from the ftridt order of a regu- 
lar hereditary fuccefllon ; but it is againft all 
genuine principles of jurifprudence to draw a 
principle (torn a law made in a fpecial cafe, and 
r^arding an individual perfon. Privilegium tisn 
tranfit in exempUim. If ever there was a time 
favourable for eftabliftiing the principle, that a 
king of popular choice was the only legal king, 
without all doubt it was at the Revolution. Its 
not being (k>ne at that time is a proof that the 
nation was of opiiiion it ought not to be done at 
any time. There is no perfon fo completely 
ignwant of our hiftory, as not to know, that the 
jnajority in parliament pf both parties Were fe 
little difpofed to any thing refembling thaft 
^incipk, that at firft they wcie determined to 
place the vacant crown, not on the head of the 
prince of Orange, but on that of his wife Mary, 
daughter of King James, the ddefl: born of the 
ifltit of that king, which they acknowledged as 
undoubtedly his. . It would be to repeat a very 
trite ftory,, to recall to ycfur memory all thofc 
drcumftances which demonftrated that their ac- 
'Cepting King William was not properly a choice ; 
but, to all thofe who did not wi'fh, in efFeft to 
jfecafi King James, or to deluge their country in 
i3i|ood, and again to bring their religion; laws, 
'.. C 4 and 
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and lit>crfi^ into the peril they had juft dcaped, 
it wa& an a£t of neceffityy in the ftricceft moral fenfe 
in which ntceflity can be taken. 

In the very a&, in which for a time, and in 
a Tingle cafe, parliament departed from the 9cnSc 
order of inheritance, in favour of a prince, who, 
though not next, was however very near in 
the line of fuccefTion, it is curious to obferve 
how Lord Somcrs, who drew the bill called 
the Declaration of Right, has comported him^ 
fclf on that delicate occafion. It is curious 
to obferve with what addrefs this temporary 
folution of continuity is kept from the eye; 
whilll all that could be found in this ad of 
neccflUy to countenance the idea of an hercdiT* 
lary fucceflion is brought forward, and foftcrcdj 
find made the mod of, by this great man, and 
by the leg! nature who followed him. Quitting 
chc ilry» iuipcrative ft)'lc of an ad of parliament^ 
he luakes the lords and commons fall to a 
}nou;»> legiiUtive ejaculation, and declare, that 
ihcY aMUiJcr it ** as a marvellous providence, 
** A\\\ uyMxiful goodncfs of God to this nation^ 
** to piTlcrvc their laid majcfties rtrtal pcribns, 
** aK>it hi^^j^iiy to reign over us am th^ tbmu of 
** ibcir u.H^ri;hrf^ wt which, ffom the bottom rf 
** ihcu hs*AU:J^> they rccuin their humhieft thanks 
^* ^kI jHAui;^*" — 1 he l>r§ula:ure pbiniy had in 
yic\>i the Jts^ s.^* rv<v§uux\» ot^ the drit of Queen 
Vlu-^Nr^i^* CStj\ ^^i. ju-xl ot uuc oc" Jimcs the 
Vmi^v CS^t^N utj, boca -id^s^ ilrongiv decimicory of 
lbs: iiNviiiuxc udcvw vX ^hc ctvwnr; and in zrsmj 
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parts they follow, with a* nearly literal prc^ 
cifion, the words and even the fornn of thankf-* 
giving, which is found in thefe old declaratory 
ftatutcs. 

The two houfes, in the aft of king William, 
did not thank God that they. had found a fair op- 
portunity to afiert a right to choofe their own 
governors, much lefs to make an eleftion the 
only lawful title to the crown. Their having been 
in a condition to avoid the very appearance of 
it, as much as poffible, was by them confider- 
cd as a providential efcape. They threw a poli- 
tic, well-wrought veil over every circumftance 
tending to weaken the rights, which in the me- 
liorated order of fucceflion they meant to per- 
petuate y or which might furnifh a precedent for 
any future departure from what they had then 
fettled for ever. Accordingly, that they might 
not relax the nerves of their monarchy, and that 
they might prefer ve a clofe conformity to the 
praftice of their anceftors, as it appeared in the de- 
claratory ftatutes of queen Mary * and queen Eli- 
zabeth, in the next claufc they veft, by recognition, 
in their majefties, all the legal prerogatives of the 
crown, declaring, "that in them they are mpft 
'* fallyy rightfully, and intirely inverted, incorpo- 
^ rated, united, and annexed/* In the claufc 
which follows, for preventing queftions, by rea- 
fon of any pretended titles to the crown, they 
'^cclare (obferving alfo in this the traditionary 

. ^ • jftMary, Seff. 3. ch. %. 
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language^ along with the traditionary policy of 
the nation, and repeating as from a rubric the 
language of the preceding a£ts of Elizabeth and 
James) that on the preferving ** a certainty in the 
"succession thereof, the unity, peace, and tran-i 
** quillity of this nation dothj under God, wholly 
« depend/' 

They knew that a doubtful title of fucceflion 
would but too much refemble an eleAion; and 
that an eleftion would be utterly dcftruftivc of 
the " unity, peace, and tranquillity of this na- 
** tion," which they thought to be conlidera-^ 
tions of fome moment. To provide for thefe ob- 
jefts, and therefore to exclude for ever the Old 
Jewry doftrine of '^ a right to choofe our own 
** governors," they follow with a claufe, con- 
taining a moQ: folemn pledge, taken from the 
preceding aft of Queen Elizabeth, as folemn a 
pledge as ever was or can be given in favour of 
an hereditary fuccef&on, and as folemn a renun- 
ciation as could be made of the principles by 
this fociety imputed to them. « The lords 
** fpiritual and temporal, and commons, do, 
** in the name of all the people aforefaid, moft 
*' humbly and faithfully fubmit tbemfelvesy their 
" heirs and pojierities for ever; and do faith- 
" fully promife, that they will (land to, maln- 
" tain, and defend their faid majefties, and 
" alfo the limitation of the crowny herein fpecified 
•* and contained, to the utmoft of their powers/* 
&c. &c. 

So 
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So far is it from being true, that we acquiredfa 
right by the Revolution to cleft our ^ kings, that 
if wc had poffeflTed it before, the Engliffi nation 
did at that time moil folemnly renounce and ab- 
dicate It, for themfclves and for all their pof- 
tcrity for ever. Thefc gentlemen may value 
themfclves as much as they pleafc on their whig 
principles; but I never defire to be thought a 
better whig than Lord Somers ; or to underftand 
the principles of the Revolution better than thofe 
by whom it was brought about ; or to read in the 
declaration of right any mifteries unknown to thofer 
whofe penetrating flyle has engraved in otrr ordi- 
nances, and in our hearts, the words and Ipirit of 
that immortal law. 

It is true that, aided with the powers derived 
from force and opportunity, the nation was at 
that time, in feme fenfe, free to take what 
courfe it pleafed for filling the throrle 5 but only 
free to do fo upon the fame grounds on wliich 
they might have wholly abolilhed their mo- 
narchy, and every other part of their conftitution. 
However they did not think fuch bold changes 
within their commiflion. It is indeed difficult, 
perhaps impoffiblc, to give limits to the mere 
ahfiraSt competence of the fupreme power, fuch 
as wis exercifed by parliament at that time ; but 
Ac limits of a moral competence, fubjefting, 
even in powers more indifputabiy fovercign, 
oCcafiOnal will to permanent reafon, and to the 
fteady maxims of faith, juftice, and fixed fun- 
damental policy, are perfeftly intelligible, and 
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perfeftly binding upon thofc who excrcife any 
authority, under any name, or under any title, 
in the ftate. The houfe of lords, for inftancc, 
i$ not morally competent to diflblve the houfe of 
commons j no, nor even to diffolve itfelf, nor to 
abdicate, if it would, its portion in the legifla- 
ture of the kingdom. Though a king may ab- 
dicate for his own perfon, he cannot abdicate for 
the monarchy. By as ftrong, or by a ftronger 
reafon, the houfe of commons cannot renounce its 
ihare of authority. The engagement and padl of 
fociety, which generally goes by the name of the 
conftitution, forbids fuch invafion and fuch fur- 
render. The conftituent parts of a ftate are o* 
bliged to hold their public faith with each other, 
and with all thofe who derive any ferious intereft 
tinder their engagamcnts, as much as the whole 
ftate is bound to keep its faith with fcparate com- 
munities. Otherwife competence and power 
would foon be confounded, and no law be left but 
the will of a prevailing force. On this principle 
the fucceflion of the crown has always been what 
it now is, an hereditary fucceflion by law : in the 
pld line it was a fucceflion by the common law^ 
in the new by the ftatute law, operating on the 
principles of the common law, not changing the 
fubftance, but regulating the mode, and defcrib- 
ing the perfons. Both thefe defcriptions of law 
are of the fame force, and are derived from an 
equal authority, emanating from the common a- 
greement and original compact of the ftate, com^^ 
puni Jponfione, reipublica^ and as fuch are equally 
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binding on king, and people too, as long as the 
ternis are obferved, and they continue the fame 
body politic. 

It is far from impofllble to reconcile, if we do 
not fufFcr ourfclves to be entangled in the mazes of 
njetaphyfic fophiftry, the ufe both of a fixed rule 
and an occafional deviation ; the facrednefs of 
an hereditary principle of fucceffion in our go- 
vernment, with a power of change in its appli- 
cation in cafts of extreme emergency. Even in 
that extremity (if we take the meafure of our 
rights by our exercife of them at the Revolu- 
tion) the change is to be confined to the peccant 
part only ; to the part which produced the nc- . 
ceflary deviation ; and even then it is to be 
effe£ted without a decompofition of the whole 
civil and political mafs, for the purpofe of origi- 
nating a new civil order out of the firft elements 
of fociety. 

A ft^te without the means of feme change is 
without the means of its confervation. Without 
fuch means it might even rifque the lofs of that 
part of the conftitution which it wiftied the moft \ 
religioufly to preferve. The two principles of 
confervation and correftion operated ftrongly at 1 
the two critical periods of the Reftorarion and 
Revolution, when England found itfelf without 
a king. At both thofe periods the nation had 
loft the bond of union in their antient edifice ; 
they did not, however, diffolve the whole fabric. 
On. the contrary, in both cafes they regenerated 
the deficient part of the old conftitution through 
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jcBc parts which were not impaired. They kept 
thcfe old parts cxaftly as they were, that the 
part recovered might be fuitcd to them. They 
^cd by the ancient organized ftates in the 
ihape of their old organization, and not by the 
organic molecuU of a difbanded people. At no 
time, perhaps, did the fovereign legiflaturc 
roanifeft a more tender regard to that fundamen- 
tal principle of Britifh conftitutional policy, than 
at the time of the Revolution, when it deviated 
from the diredt line of hereditary fucceffion. 
The crown was carried fomewhat out of the Writ 
in which it had before moved ; but the new line 
was derived from the fame flock. It was ftill a 
line of hereditary defcent j ftill an hereditary dc- 
fcent in the fame blood, though an hereditary 
dcfcent qualified with proteftantifm. When the 
legiflature altered the direftion, but kept the 
principle, they (hewed that they held it invio- 
lable. 

On this principle, the law of inheritance had 
admitted fome amendment in the old time, and 
long before the asra of the Revolution. Some 
tinf\e after the conqucft great qucftions afoie 
upon the legal principles of hereditary defcent. 
It became a matter of doubt, whether the heir 
per capita or the heir per ftirpes was to fuc- 
ceed i but whether the heir per capita gave way 
when the heirdom per ftirpes took place, or the 
Catholic heir when the Proteftant was preferred, 
the inheritable principle furvived with a fort of 
immortality through all tranfmigratk)ns— «w^ 
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i^queper mnosjiatfortuna damns et avi numsrantur 
avorum. This is the fpirit of our conftitution, 
not only in its fettled courfe> but in all its revolu- 
tions. Whoever came in, or however he came in, 
whether he obtained the crown by law, or by force, 
the hereditary fucceflion was either continued or 
adopted. 

The gentlemen of the Society for Revolutions 
fee nothing in that of 1688 but the deviation 
from the conftitution ; and they take the 
deviation from the principle for the principle. 
Xhcy have little regard to the obvious con- 
fequences of their do<5lrine, though they muft 
fee, that it leaves pofitive authority in very 
Yew of the pofitive inftitutions of this country* 
When fuch an unwarrantable maxim is once 
eftabli(hed> that no throne is lawful but the 
ckftive, no one aft of the princes who preceded 
their aera of fiftitious eleSion can be valid. Do 
thefe theorifts mean to imitate fome of their 
Pfcdeceflbrs, who dragged the bodies of our 
antienc fovcreigns out of the quiet of their 
tombs ? Do they mean to attaint and difable 
backwards all the kings that have reigned ,be- 
fore the Revolution, and conlequently to (lain 
the throne of England with the blot of a conti- 
' nual ufuipation ? Do they mean to invalidate^. 
;!Uiiiul, or to call into queftion, together with the 
titles of the whole line of our kings, that great 
body of our ftatutc law which paffed under thofe 
wh(m they treat as ufurpers ? to annul laws o& 
iod^imable value to our liberties-— of as great 
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value at leaft as any Avhich have paflTed at df 
fince the period of the Revolution ? If kings^ 
who did not owe their crown to the choice or 
their people, had no title to make laws, what 
will become of the ftatute de tallagio non ccnci- 
dendo ? — of the petition of right ? — of the aft ot 
habeas corpus? Do thefe new doftor^ of the 
rights of men prcfume to affert, that King James 
the Second, who came to the crown as next of 
blood, according to the rules of a then unqua- 
lified fucceffion, was not to all intents and piir- 
pofes a lawful king of England, before he had 
done any of thofe afts which were juftly conftrucd 
into an abdication of his crown ? If he was not^ 
much trouble in parliament might have been fay- 
ed at the period thefe gentlemen commemorate. 
But King James was a bad king with a good 
title, and not an ufurper. The princes who fuc- 
cecded according to the aft of parliament which 
fettled the crown on the eleftrefs Sophia and on 
her defcendants, being Proteftants, came in as 
much by a title of inheritance as King James^ 
did. He came in according to the law, as it ftood 
at l)is acceffion to the crowns and the princes 
of the Houfe of Brunfwick came to the inheritance^ 
of the crown^ not by cleftion, but by the law, as it 
itood at their fcveral acceflions of Proteftant de-» 
fcent and inheritance, as I hope I have fhewn fuffi- 
ciendy. 

The law by which this royal family is fpe- 
^ifically dcftined. to the fuccelTionj is the a£b of 
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dii lath and i3th of King Wiliiarri. The terms 
of this a6t bifid '^ uis and oiir heirs, and our 
*^ pofteriiyj to theni, ihdr heirs, znd their pojie- 
" ^tyj' bcirtg Proteftants, to the end of time, 
in the fame words as the declaration of right 
had bound lis to the heirs of King William 
and Queeh Marjr. It therefore fecures both an 
hereditary crown and an hereditary allegiance. 
On what ground, except the conftiiutional policy 
df fbrniihg an eftabliflincierit to fecure that kind 
of fucceflion which is to preclude a choice of 
the people for ever, could the legiflature have 
faftidioisfly rejefted the fair and abundant choice 
Vrhieh Our ovirn country prefented to them, and 
fearchcd in ftrange lands for a foreign princefs, 
from Whofe Womb the line of our future ftllers 
i^ere to derive their title to govern millions of men 
through a feries of ages ? 

The Prmcefs Sophia was narried in the aft of 
fettleraent of the lath and 13th of King Wil- 
liam, for a Jiotk and root ,of inheritance to owt 
kii^, and not for her merits as a temporary 
adniiniftratrix of a poiwer, which fhe might not, 
and in faft did not, herfelf ever exercife. She 
was adopted for one reafon, and for one t)nly, 
bccaufe, fays the atft, *' the moft excellent 
** Princefs Sophia, Eleftrefs and Ducchefs Dow- 
^ ager of HanoVcr, is daughter of the moft 
^ excellent Princefs Elizabeth, late Queen of 
^* Bohemia, daughter of bur late fovereign lord 
'* King James the Firft, of happy memory, and - 
•*.is hereby declared to be the next in fucceffion 
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'' in the Proteftant line," &c. &c. ; " and the 
** crown (hall continue to the heirs of her body, 
'* being Proteftants." This limitation was made 
by parliament, that through the Princefs So- 
phia an inheritable line, not only was to be con- 
tinued in future but (what they thought very 
material) that through her it was to be con- 
hcfked with the old ftock of inheritance in King 
James the Firft ; in order that the monarchy might, 
preferve an unbroken unity through all ages, 
and might be preferved (with fafety to our 
religioi^) in the old approved mode by cje- 
fcent, in which, if our liberties had been 
once endangered, they had often, through all 
ftorms and ftruggles of prerogative and pri- 
vilege, been preferved. They did well. No 
experience has taught us, that in any pther 
courfe or method than diat of an hereditary crown^ 
our liberties can be regularly perpetuated and 
preferved facred as our hereditary rights An ir- 
regular, convulfive movement may be neceflary 
to throw off an irreguhr, convulfive difeafe. But 
the courfe of fucceffion is the healthy habit of 
the Britiih conftitution. Was it that the legif- 
latur,e wanted, at the a£t for the limitation of 
the crown in the Hanoverian line, drawn through 
the female dcfcejndants of James the Firft, a due 
fenfe of the inconveniencies of having two oc 
three, or poflibly more, foreigners in fuccef-. 
fion to the Britifb throne ? No ! — they had a 
due fenfe of the evils which m.ight happen from^ 
fuel) foreign rule, and more than a due fenfe of 
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them. But a more decifive proof cannot be 
given of the full convlftion of the Britifh na- 
tion, that the principles of the Revolution did 
not authorize them to eleft kings at their 
pleafure, and without any attention to the an* 
ticnt fundamental principles of our government, 
than their continuing to adopt a plan of here- 
ditary Proteftant fucceffion in the old line, with 
all the dangers and all the inconveniencies of its * 
being a foreign line full befpre their eyes, and 
operating with the utmofl: force upon their 
minds. 

A few years ago I fhould be afhamed to over- 
load a matter, fo capable of fupporting itfelf, by j 
the then unneceflary fuppoit of any argument; | 
but this fedmous, unconftitutional doftrine is ! 
now publicly taught, avowed, and printed. The ;' 
diflike I feel to revolutions^ the fignals for which I 
have fo often been given from pulpits j the Ipi- i 
rit of change that is gone abroad 5 the total 
contempt which prevails with you, and may 
come to prevail with us, of all antient inftitu- 
tions, when fet in oppofition to a prefent fenfe of } 
convenience, or to the bent of a prefent incli- 
nation : all tbefe confiderations make it not un- 
advifeable, in my opinion, to call back our atten- 
tion to the true principles of our own domeftic , 
laws I that you, my French friend, fhould begin j 
to know, and that we Ihould continue to che- / 
rilh them. We ought not, on either fide of the 
water, to fuffer ourfelves to be impofed upon |jy 
the counterfeit wares which Tome pcrfons, by a 
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double fraud, export to you in illicit bottom?^ 
as raw commodities of Britifli growth though 
wholly alien to our foil, in order afterwards to 
fmuggle them back again into this country, 
manufaftured after the neweft Paris faHiion of an 
improved liberty. 

The people of England will . not ape the 
fafhions they have never tried j nor go back to 
thofe which they have found mifchievous on 
trial. They look upon the legal hereditary 
fucceffion of their crown a& among their rights,, 
not as among therr wrongs ; as a benefit, not as a 
grievance; as a fecurity for their liberty, hot as 
a badge of fervitude. They look on the frame of 
their commonwealth, Juch as it Jiandsy to be of in- 
cftimable value; and they conceive the undis- 
turbed fucceffion of the crown to be a pledge of 
the ftability and perpetuity of all the other menm- 
bers of our conftitmion. 

I Ihall beg leave, before I go any further, ta 
take notice of fome paltry artifices, which 'the 
abettors of eledion as the only lawful title t^ 
the cnww, are ready to employ, in order to ren- 
der the fopport of the juft principles of our con- 
ftitmion a talk Ibmewhat invidious. Thefe fo- 
phifters fubftitute a fiftious caufe, and feigned 
pcrfonages, in whofe favour they fuppofc you 
engaged, whenever you defend the inheritable 
nature of the crown. It is common with them 
to difpute as if they were in a conflidt with 
fome of thofe exploded fanatics of 'flavery, who . 
formerly maintained, what I believe no creature 
7 aow 
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now maintains, " that the crown is held by di- 
** vine, hereditary, and indefeafible right." — Thefe 
old fanatics of fingle arbitrary power dogma- 
tized as if hereditary royalty was the only lawful 
government in the world, juft as our new fana- 
tics of popular arbitrary power, maintain that a 
ix>pular eleftion is the fole lawful fource of au- 
thority. The old prerogative enthufiafts, it is 
true, did {peculate foolifhly, and perhaps im- ; 
pioufly too, as if monarchy had more of a divine I 
fanftion than a^y other mode of government; I 
and as if a right to govern by inheritance were / 
in 'ftridtnefs indefeaftble in every perfon, and un- 
der every circumftance, which no civil or politi- 
cal right can be. But an abfurd opinion con- 
cerning the king's hereditary right to the 
crown does not prejudice one that is rational, 
and bottomed upon folid principles of law and 
policy. If all the abfurd theories of lawyers and 
divines were to vitiate the objefts in which they 
are converfant, we fhould have no law, and no 
religion, left in the world. But an abfurd theory 
on one fide of a qucftion forms no juftification for 
alledging a falfe faft, or promulgating mifchievous 
maxims on the other. 

The fecond claim of the Revolution Society f 
is *' a right of cafhiering their governors on 
** mifconduSi'* Perhaps the apprehenfions our 
ancellors entertained of forming fuch a prece- 
dent as that *^ of cafhiering for mifconduft," 
uras the caufe that the declaration of the a£t 
which implied the abdication of king James, 
P 3 was. 
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•jcas, i£ ir Lid any fiulc, racher too guarded, 
a::d coo cL'cmiiandii ♦. But all this guard, 
and all this accumulacoa of circumftances, 
icrvcs to ihsTT the fpirit of caution which pre- 
dcminj^d :n the nicional councils, in a fitua- 
t:on in which men irritated by oppreflion, and 
cicvitci by a triuoiph over it, are apt to aban- 
don thenr^fclves to violent and extreme courfes : 
:: fhe-.vs the anxiety of the great men who 
induecced the condu6t of affairs at that great 
event, to make the Revolution a parent of fet- 
tismenr, and not a nurf<;ry of future revolu- 
tions. 

No government could (land a moment, if it 
could be blown down with any thing fo loofe 
and indefinite as an opinion of '^ mifconduS,** 
They who led at the Revolution, grounded the 
virtual abdication of King James upon no fuch 
light and uncertain a principle. They charged 
him with nothing lefs than a defign, confirmed 
by a multitude of illegal overt adts, to Jubvert 
the Protejtant church and fiate^ and their funda- 
mental^ unqueftionable laws and liberties: they 
charged him with having broken the original 
contraS between king and people* This was 

* <* That King James the fecond^ having endeavoured to 
*'fuh^ert the conftituiion of the kingdom^ hy breaking the 
** wiginal contra^ between king and people, and by the 
'* advice of jefuits, and other wicked perfons, having violated 
*' the fundamental laws, and having ivithdrawn him/elf out of 
*' the kingdom 9 hath abdicated the government, and the throne 
•* is thereby 'vacant.** 
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more than tnifcondulf. A grave and over-nil- / 
ing neceflity obliged them to take the ftep they \ 
took, and took with irrfinite reluftance, as under j 
that iTioft rigorous of all laws. Their trufl: for ^ 
the future prefervation of the conftitiition was 
riot in future revolutions. The grand policy of 
all their regulations was to render it alaioft im- 
prafticable for any future fovereign to compel 
the Itates of the kingdonoL to have again recoiirfe 
to thofe violent remedies. They left the crown 
what, in the eye and eftimacion of law, it had 
ever been, perfeftly irrefponfible. In order to 
lighten the crown ftill further, they aggravated 
refnonfibility on minifters of (late. By the 
fiacute of the ift of king William, fefT. 2d, called 
«" the a^ for declaring the rights and liberties of the 
*^ fubje£l^ and for fettling the fucceffion of the 
*' crown^* they enafted, tlut the minifters (hould 
ferve the crown on the terms of that declara- 
tion. They fecured foon after the frequent meet- 
ings of parliament^ by which the whole government 
would be under the conftant infpeftion and ac- 
tive controul of the popular reprefencative and of 
the magnates of the kingdom. In the next great 
conftitutional aft, that of the 12th and 13th of. 
King William, for the further limitation of the 
crown, and better fecuring the rights and liber- 
tits of the fubjeft, they provided, " that no 
*' pardon- under the great feal of England 
^* Ihould be pleadable to an impeachment by the 
" commons in parliament " The rule laid down 
for government in the Declaration of Right, 
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the cpnftatit infpeftion of parliament, the prac« 
tical claim of .mpeachment, they thought infi-. 
nitely a be^te- fccurity not only for their conftir 
tutional liberty, but againft the vices of admir 
niftration, than the refervation pf a right fo 
difEculf in the praftice, fo uncertain in the iffuc, 
and often fo mifchievpus in the confequences, ^ 
that of *^ caftiiering their governors." 

Dr. Price, in this fermon*, condemns very 
properly the praftice of grofs, adulatory a^- 
dreffes to kings. Inftead pf this fulfotne ftylc^ 
he propofes that his| majefty (hould be toldj, oi;i 
occafions of cpngratulatipn, that *^ he is to cronfidcr . 
^* hinifelf as npore , properly the fervant than 
V the fovereign of his people." For a compliT 
ment, this new form of addrefs does not feem to 
be very foothing. Thofe who are fervants, ia 
name, ' as well as in efFeft, do not like to be told 
of their liquation, their duty, and their obli- 
gations. The flave, in the old play, tells hi^ 
matter, ^^ H^c commemgraUo eft quaft exprohra^ 
*' tior It is not pleafant as compliment \ it is 
not wholefome as inftruftion. After all, if the 
icing were to bring- himfelf to echo this new 
kind of addrefs, to adopt it in terms, and even 
to take the appellation of Servant of the People 
as his royal ftyle, how either he or w^ fliould be 
much mended by it, I cannot imagine. I have 
feen very afluming letters, figned. Your moft 
obedient, humble fervant. The proudeft domina- 
tion that ever was endured on earth took a title of 

• P. 22, 23, 24. 
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|B11 greater homility than that which is nqlv prO^ 
pofed for fovereigns by the Apoftle of Liberty* 
Kings and nations wene trampled upon by the 
foot of one calling hjmfelf '* the Servant of Ser- 
*' vants j" and mandates fpr dcpofing fqvereigns 
were fealed with thefignet of <* the Fifherman/' 

I fhould have confidered ^11 this as no more 
than a fort of flippant vain difcourfe, in which, 
4is in an qnfavoury fume, feveral perfons fuffer 
the fpirit of liberty to evaporate, if it were not 
plainly in fqpport of jthe idga, and a part of the 
icherne q( " calhiering kings for mifcondudt." 
Jn that light it is worth fome obfervation. 

Kings, in one fenfe, arc undoubtedly the fer- / 
vants of the people, becaufe their power has no ; 
other rational end than that of the general ad- l/ 
vantage; but it is i)Ot true that; they are, in the > 
ordinary fenfe (by our conftitution, at leaft) any ; 
thing like fervants ^ the effence of whofe fituation < 
13 to obey the commands of fome other, and to 
be rcmoveable at pleafure. But the king of 
Great Britain obeys no other perfon 5 all other 
perfons are individually, and cpUedively too, 
under hirPj and owe to hini a legal obedience. 
The law, which knows neither to flatter nor to 
infult, calls this high magiflirate, not our fervant, 
as this humble Divine calls him, but " our/ove-- 
^* reign Lord the King ;" and we, on our parts, 
Jiave ^earned to fpeak only the primitive lan- 
guage of the law, and not the confufed jargon of 
their Babylonian pulpits. 

As he is aot to obey us, but ^s we are to 
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obey the law in him, our conftitution has made 
no fort of provifion towards rendering, him, as a 
fcrvant, in any degree refponfible. Our confti- 
tution knows nothing of a magiftrate like the 
Jujiicia of Arragon ; nor of any court legally ap- 
pointed, nor of any procefs legally fettled for fub- 
mitting the king to the refponfibility belonging 
to all fcrvants. In this he is not diftinguifhcd' 
from the commons and the lords j who, in their 
feveral public capacities, can never be called to an 
account for their condufl ; although the Revolu- 
tion Society choofes to aflert, in dired oppofition 
to one of the wifeft and mofl: beautiful parts of our 
conftitution, that *^ a king is no more than the firft 
•' fervant of the public, created by it, and refpon- 
^ Jible to itr 

111 would our anceltors at the Revolution have 
defcrved their fame for wifdom, if they had found 
no fecurity for their freedom, but in rendering 
their government feeble in its operations, and 
precarious in its tenure ; if they had been able to 
contrive no better remedy againft arbitrary power 
than civil confufion. Let thefe gentlemen ftate 
who that reprefentative public is to whom they 
will affirm the king, as a fervant, to be refponfible. 
It will be then time enough for me to produce to 
them the pofitive ftatute law which affirms that he 
is not. 

The ceremony of cafliiering kings, of which 
thefe gentlemen talk fo much at their eafe, can 
rarely, if ever, be performed without force. It 
then becomes a cafe of war, and not of confti- 
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tutiOD* Laws are commanded to hold their 
tongues amongft arms ; and tribunals fall to the 
ground with the peace they are no longer able to 
uphold. The Revolution of ,1688 was obtained 
by a juft war, in the only cafe in which any war, 
and much more a civil war, can be juft. " Jufta 
*^ bella quibus necefaria." The queftion of de- 
throning, or, if thf^fe gentlemen like the phrafc 
better, " cafliiering kings, will always be, as it 
has always been, an extraordinary queftion of 
ftate, and wholly out of the law ; a queftion (like 
all other queftions of ftate) of difpofitions, and 
of means, and of probable confequences, rather 
than of pofitive rights. As it was not made for 
common abufes, fo it is not to be agitated by 
common minds. The fuperlative line of de- 
marcation, where obedience ought to end, and 
refiftance muft begin, is faint, obfcure, and not 
eafily definable. It is not a fingle aft, or a An- 
gle event, which deterrrtines it. Governments 
muft be abufed and deranged indeed, before 
it can be thought of 5 and the profpeft of the fu- 
lure muft be as bad as the experience of the pafL 
When things are in that lamentable condition, 
the nature of the difeafe is to indicate the re- 
medy to thofe whom nature has qualified to ad- 
minifter in extremities this critical, ambiguous, 
bitter portion to a diftempercd ftate. Times and 
occafions, and provocations, will teach their 
own leffonsr The wife will determine from the 
gravity of the cafe ; the irritable from fenfibility 
to oppreffipni the high-minded from difdain 
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and indignation at abufive power in unworthy 
hands } the brave and bold from the love of 
honourable danger in a generous caufe: but, 
with or without right, a revolution will be 
the very lad refource of the thinking and the 
good. 

The third head of right, a0erted by the pulpit 
cf the Old Jewry, namely, the ^* ri^t to form a 
** government for ourfelves,'* has, at leaft, as 
I'Ctle countenance from any thing done at the . 
Revolution, either in precedent or principle, 
as the two firft of their claims. The Revolu- 
ticm was made to prefervp our antient indif- 
putable laws and liberties, and that antient 
conftitution of government which is our only 
fecurity for law and liberty. If you are de- 
firous of knowing the fpirit pf our conftitution, 
and the policy which predominated in that 
great period which has fecured it to this hour; 
jpray look for both in our hiftories, in our 
records, in our afts of parliament, and jour*- 
nals of parliament, and not in the fermons 
of the Old Jewry, and the after-dinner toafts of 
the Revolution Society. — In the former you will 
find o;hcr ideas and another language. Such* 
a claim is as ill-fuited to our temper and 
wiflies as it is unfupported by any appearance 
qf authority. The yery idea of the fabri- 
cation of a new government, is enough to fill 
us with difguft and horror. We wiflied at the 
period of the Revolution, and do now wilh, to 
de^-iyc aU we poffcfs as an inbmtance from our 
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forefathers. Upon that body and ftock of inheri- 
tance we have taken care not to inoculate any 
cyon alien to the nature of the original plant* 
AH the reformations we have hitherto made, 
have proceeded upon the pinciple of reference 
to antiquity; and I hope, nay I am pcrfuaded> 
that all thofe which pofTibly may be made here- 
after, will be carefully formed upon analogical 
precedent, authority, and example. 

Our oldeft reformation is that of Magna 
Charta. You will fee that Sir Edward Coke, that 
great oracle of our law, and indeed all the great 
men who follow him, to Blackftone *, are induf- 
trious to prove the pedigree of our liberties. 
They endeavour to prove, that the antient char- 
ter, the Magna Charta of King John, was con- 
nefted with another pofitive charter from Henrys 
i. and that both the one and the other were no- 
thing more than a re-affirmance of the ftill more 
antient (landing law of the kingdom. In the mat- 
ter of fa6l, for . the greater part, tbefe authors 
appear to be in the right; perhaps not always; 
, but if the lawyers miftake in fome particulars,^ 
it proves my pofition ftill the more ftrongly^ 
becaufe it demonftrates the powerful prepof- 
feflion towards antiquity, with which the minds 
of all our lawyers and legiflators, and of all the 
people whom they wifli to influence, have been 
always filled; and the ftationary policy of thig 
kiB^om in confidering their moft facred rightsi 
and franchifes as an inheritance. 
^ See Blackftone's Magna Charta^ printed at Ox&rd^, 1759. 
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In the famous law of the 3d of Charles I* 
called the Petition of Rights the parliament fays 
to the king, *' Your fubjedts have inherited this 
" freedom/' claiming their franchifes not on 
abftradt principles " as the rights of men," but 
as the rights of Engliflimen, and as a patrimony 
derived from their forefathers, Sclden, and the 
other profoundly learned men, who drew this pe- 
tition of right, were as well acquainted, at leaft, 
with all the general theories concerning the 
** rights of men,*' as any of the difcourfers in 
our pulpits, or on your tribune; full as well as 
Dr. Price, or as the Abbe Seyes. But, for rea- 
foris worthy of that pra6lical wifdom which fu-? 
iperfeded their theoretic fcience, they preferred 
this pofitive, recorded, hereditary title to all which 
can be dear to the man and the citizen, to that 
vague fpeculative right, which expofed their fure 
inheritance to be fcrambled for and torn to pieces 
by every wild litigious Ipirit, 

The fame policy pervades all the laws which 
have fince been made for the prefervation of our 
liberties. In the ifl: of William and Mary, in 
the famous ftatute, called the Declaration of 
Right, the two houfes utter not a fy liable of " a 
" right to frame a government for themfelves." 
You will fee, that their whole care was to fecure 
the religion, laws, and liberties, that had been 
long poffeffed, and had been lately endangered. 
•^ Taking * into their moft ferious confideration 
*' the beji means for making fuch an eftablifhment^ 

* I W. and M. 
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^ that their religion, laws, and liberties, might 
"not be in danger of. being again fubverted," 
they aulpicate all their proceedings, by ftating 
as fomc of thofe iefi means, " in the jfr/? fltue^^ 
to do *' as their anceftors in like cafes have ujuallj 
" done for vindicating their antient rights and 
** liberties, to declare i' — and then they pray the 
king and queen, " that it may be declared and 
" enaftcd, that all and ftngular the rights and 
" liberties ajferted and declared are the true an^ 
** tient and indubitable rights and liberties of the 
" people of this kingdom," 

You will obferve, that from Magna Charta to 
the Declaration of Right, it has been the uniform 
policy of our conftitution to claim and aflcrt 
our liberties, as an entailed inheritance derived to 
us from our forefathers, and to be tranfmitted to 
our pofterity j as an eftate Ipecially belonging to 
the people of this kingdom without any reference 
whatever to any other more general or . prior 
right. By this means our conftitution pre- 
iepres. an unity in fo, gre^ a diverfity of its 
parts. We have an inheritable crown ; an in- 
heritable peerage ; and an houfe of commons 
^d a people inheriting privileges, franchifes> 
aod liberties, from a long line of anceftors. 

This policy appears to me to be the refult of 
profound refledion; or rather the happy efFe6t of 
following nature, which is wifdom without reflec- 
tipn^ and above it. A fpirlt of innovation is gene- 
rally the refolt of a felfiih temper and confined 
views* People will not look forward to pofterity, I 
5 who 
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%ho never look backward to their anceftors. fte* 
fides, the people of Ertgland well know, that the 
idea of inheritance furnifhes a fure principle o^ 
confervation, and a fure principle of tranf- 
tnilTiOn ; without at ' all excluding a principle 
of improvement. It leaves acquifition free; 
but it fecures what it acquires. Whatevct 
advantages are obtained by a ftate proceeding ort 
thefe maxims, are locked fall as in a fort 
of family fettlemtntj grafped as in a kind 
of mortmain for ever, v By a conftitutional po- 
licy, working after the pattern of nature, we 
receive, we hold, we tranfmit our government 
and our privileges, in the fame manner in which 
we enjoy and tranfmit our property and out 
lives. The inftitutions of policy, the goods of* 
fortune, the gifts of Providence, are handed dowh| 
to us and from us, in the fame courfe and order* 
Our political fyftem is placed in a juft correfpon- 
dence and fymmetry with the order of the worlds 
and with the mode of exiftence decreed to a 
permanent body compofed ,of tranfirory parts; 
wherein, by the difpofition of a ftupendout wif-* 
dom, moulding together the great myfterioUs in- 
corporation of the human race, the whole, at one- 
time, is never old, or middle-aged, or young, 
but in a condition of unchangeable Conftancy, 
moves on through the varied tenour of perpetual 
decay, fall, renovation, and progreflion. Thus, 
by preferving the method of nature in the con-* 
du6k of the ftate, in what we improve we arc 
never wholly newj in what we retain we are 
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Mvcr wholly obfoletc By adhering in thij 
m^ner and on thofc principles to our forefathers, 
wc are guided not by the fuperftition of antiqua- 
rians, but by the fpirit of philofophic analogy. 
in this choice of inheritance we have given to our 
frame of polity the image of a relation in blood; 
binding up the conftitution of our country with 
our deareft domeftic ties j adopting our funda- 
mental laws into the bofom of our family afFec* 
tions; keeping infeparable, and cherifliing with 
thie warmth of all their combined and mutually 
rcflefted charities^ our ftate, our hearths, our fc- 
pulchres, and our altars. 

Through the fame plan of a conformity to na- 
ture in pur artificial inftitutions, and by calling in 
the aid of her unerring and powerful inftinds, to '^■^ 
fortify the fallible and feeble contrivances of 
our reafon, we have derived feveral other, and 
thofc no fmall benefits, from confidering our lir- 
berties in the light of an inheritance. Always 
ading as if in the prefcnce of canonized fore- 
fathers, the fpirit of freedom, leading in itfelf to 
mifrule and cxcefs, is tempered with an awful 
gravity. This idea of a liberal defcent infpires 
us with a fenfe of habitual native dignity, which 
prevents that upftart infolence almoft inevitably- 
adhering to and difgracing thofe who are the 
•&ft acquirers of any diftindion. By this means 
our liberty becomes a noble freedom. It carries, 
jbii impofing and majeftic afpeft. It has a pedi- 
gree and illuffrating anceftors. It ha^f its bear- 
iqgs and its enfigns armorial. Ic has it3 gal» 
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lery of portraits; its monumental infcriptions; 
its records, evidences, and titles. We procure 
reverence to our civil inftitutions on the prin- 
ciple upon which nature teaches us to revere in- 
dividual men ; on account of their age; and on 
account of thofe from whom they are defcendcd. 
All your fophifters cannot produce any thing 
better adapted to prefcrve a rational and manly- 
freedom than the courfe that we have purfued, 
who have chofen our nature rather than our fpe- 
culations, our breads rather than our inventions, 
for the great confcrvatories and magazines of our 
rights and privileges. 

You might, if you pleafcd, have profited of our 
example, and have given to your recovered free- 
dom a correfpondent dignity. Your privileges, 
though difcontinued, were not loft to memory. 
Your conftitution, it is true, whilft you were out 
of poffcflion, fufFcred wafte and dilapidation 5 
but you poflcffed in fome parts the walls, and in 
all the foundations of a noble and venerable 
caftle. You might have repaired thofe walls ; 
you might have built on thofe old foundations. 
Your conftitution was fufpended before it was 
perfected ; but you had the elements of a confti- 
tution very nearly as good as could be wiflied. In 
your old ftatcs you pofleffed that variety of parts 
correfponding with the various defcriptions of 
^hich ybur conrmunity was happily compofed ; 
you had all that combination, and all that oppo- 
fition of interefts, you had that aftion and coun- 
teraftion which, in the natural and in the poli- 
3 tical 
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tical world, from the reciprocal ftruggle of dif- 
cordant powers, draws out the harmony of the 
Dniverfe. Thefe oppofcd and conflifting intcrefts, 
which you conGdered as fo great a blemifli in your 
old and in our prefcnt conftitution, interpofe a 
falutary check to all precipitate refolucions ; 
They render deliberation a matter not of choice, 
but of ncccflity ; they make all change a fub- 
jedt of compromifei which naturally begets mo* 
deration ; they produce temperaments^ prevent- 
ing the fore evil of harlh, crude, unqualified 
reformations ; and rendering all the headlong 
exertions of arbitrary power, in the few or 
in the many, for ever imprafticable. Through 
that diverfity of members and intercfts, general 
liberty had as many fecurities as there were fcpa- 
ratc views in the feveral orders i whilft by pref- 
fing down the whole by the weight of a real 
monarchy, the feparate parts would have been 
prevented from warping and darting from their 
allotted places. 

You had all thefe advantages in your antient 
{bates J but you chofe to aft as if you had never 
been moulded into civil fociccy, and had every 
thing to begin anew. You began ill, becaufe 
you began by dcfpifing every thing that belonged 
to you. You fet up your trade without a capital. 
If the laft generations of your country appeared 
without much luftre in your eyes, you might 
have pafled them by, and derived your claims 
'from a more early race of anceftors. Under a 
pious prcdilcftion to thofc anceftors, your ima- 
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ginations would have realized in them a ftandard 
of virtue and wifdom^ beyond the vulgar practice 
of the hour : and you would have rifen with the 
example to whofe imitation you afpircd. Refpe&r 
ing your forefathers, you would have been taughi; 
to rcfpefl: yourfclves. You would not have cho-r 
fen to confider the French as a people of yeftcr- 
day^ as a nation of low-born fervile wretcheii 
until the emancipating year of 1789. In order to 
furniflii at the expence of your honour^ an excuie 
to your apologifts here for feveral enormities of 
yours, you would not have been content to be 
reprefented as a gang of Maroon flaves, fuddenly 
broke loofe from the houfe of bondage, and there- 
fore to be pardoned for your abufe of the libertjf 
to which you were not accuflomed and ill fitted^ 
Would it not, my worthy friend, have been wifer 
to have you thought^ what I, for one, always 
thought you, a generous and gallant nationy long 
mifled to your difadvantage by your high and 
romantic fentiments of fidelity, honour, and lo^« 
altys that events had been unfavourable to you^ 
but that you were not enflaved through any illi- 
beral or fervile difpofition ; that in your moft de- 
voted fubmiflion, you were aftuated by a prin- 
ciple of public fpirit, and 'that it was your coun- 
try you worfhippcd, in the perfon of your king ? 
Had you made it to be underftood, that in the 
delufion of this amiable error you had gone 
further than your wife anceftors 5 that you were 
refolved to refume your ancient privileges, whilft 
you preferved the fpirit of your ancient and your 

recent 
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ircccnt loyalty and honour; or, if diffident of 
yourfelvcs, and not clearly difceming the almoft 
obliterated coriJItitutipn of your anceftors, you 
had looked to your neighbours in this land, who 
had kept alive the ancient principles and models 
of the old common law of Europe meliorated 
and adapted to its prcftnt ftate; — by following wife 
txzthp\c% you would have given new examples bf 
vifBom to the world. You would have rendered 
the caufc of liberty venerable in the eyes of 
every worthy mirtd in every nation. You would 
have fliamed defpotifm from the earth, by IheW* 
ing that freedom was not only reconcileable, but 
as, when well difciplined it is^ auxiliary to law; 
You would have had an unoppreffive but a pro- 
duflive revenue. You would have had a fiou* 
riihing commerce to feed it. You would have 
had a free confiitution ; a potent monarchy $ 4 
dtifiriplificd. army ; a reformed and venerated 
clergy; a mitigated but fpirited nobility, to 
lead your virtue, not to overlay it ; you would 
have had a liberal order of commons, to emu« 
late and to recruit that nobility ; you would have 
bad a prpteded, fatisfied, laborious, and obe« 
dient people, taught to feek and to recognize 
the happinefs that is to be found by virtue in 
all conditions ; in which cpnfifts the true moral 
cqiualiiy of mankind, and not in that monftrous 
fiAion^ which, by infpiring falfe ideas and vain 
CX|)e&atioos into men deftined to travel in the 
eUcure walk of laborious life, ferves only tp 
^ggnwate and imbitter that real inequality, 
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tvhich it never can remove ; and which the or-» 
der of civil life eftablifhes as much for the be- 
nefit of thofe whom it muft leave in an humble 
ftace, as thofe whom it is able to exalt to a con* 
dition more fplendid, but not more happy. You 
had a fmooxh and eafy career of felicity and 
glory laid open to you, beyond any thing re- 
corded in the hiftory of the world i but you have 
ihewn that difficulty is good for man. 

Compute your gains : fee what is got by thoie 
extravagant and prefumptuous fpeculations which 
have taught your leaders to defpife all their pre- 
deceiTors, and all their concemporariesj and even 
to dcfpifc themfelves, until the moment in 
which they became truly defpicable. By fol- 
lowing thoie falfe lights, France has bought 
xjndifguifed calamities at a higher price than any 
nation has purchafed the moft unequivocal blef- 
fings ! France has bought poverty by crime ! 
France has not facrificcd her virtue to her in* 
terefti but Ihe has abandoned her intereft, that 
fte might proftitute her virtue. All other nations 
have begun the fabric of a new government, 
or the reformation of an old, by eftablifliing 
originally* or by enforcing with greater exaclnefs 
fbmt rites or other of religion. All other people 
have laid the foundations of civil freedom in 
ievertr manners, and a fyftem of a more auftere 
and nidfculine nK)rality. France, when (he let 
looic the reins of regpU authority, doubled the 
licence^ of a ferocious diflblutene& iu manners, 
ai^d of an infolent irreligiou id opinions and prac- 
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tices; and has extended through all ranks of 
life, as if (he were communicating fome privi- 
lege, or laying open fome fecluded benefit, all 
the unhappy corruptions that ufually were the 
difeafe of wealth and power. This is one of the 
new principles of equality in France, 

France, by the perfidy of her leaders, has utterly 
difgraced the tone of lenient council in the cabi- 
nets of princes, and difarmed it of its mod potent 
topics. She has fanflified the dark fufpicious 
maxims of tyrannous diftruft 5 and taught kings 
to tremble at (what will hereafter be called) the 
delufiveplaufibilities, of moral politicians. Sove- 
reigns will confider' thole who advife.them to 
place an unlimited confidence in their people, as 
fubverters of their thrones ; as traitors who 
aim at their deftruftion, by leading their eafy 
good-nature, under fpecious pretences, to admit 
combinations of bold and faithlefs men into a 
participation of their power. This alone (if there 
vere nothing elfc) is an irreparable calamity to 
you and to mankind. Remember that your par- 
liament of Paris told your king, that in calling 
the dates together, he had nothing to fear but the 
prodigal exccfs of their zeal in providing for the 
fupport of the throne. It is right that thefe 
men Ihould hide their heads. It is right that they 
fliould bear their part in the ruin which their 
counfel has brought oh their fovereign and their 
country. Such fanguine declarations tend, to 
lull authority afieeps to encourage it raftily to 
^'^g^e in perilous adventures of untried policy ; 
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» negle^ thofe provifioni, preparations, aftd 
precautions, which diftinguilh benevolence from 
imbecillity 1 and without which no man can 
anfwcr for the falutary cffedt of any abftraft plart 
©f government or of freedom. For want of thcfe, 
they have feen the medicine of the ftate corrupted 
into its poifon. They have feeii the French rebel 
againft a mild and lawful monarch, with xtfort 
fury, outrage, and infult, than ever any people 
has been known to rife againft the mod illegal 
ufurper, or the moft fanguinary tyrant. Their 
refinance was made to conceffion; their revolt 
was from protection; their blow was aimed at 
an hand holding out graces, favours, and immu- 
nities. 

This was unnatural. The reft is in order. 
They have foun4 their puniihment in their fuc- 
ccfs. Laws overturned 5 tribunals fubverted j 
induftry without vigour j commerce expiring 1 
the revenue unpaid, yet the people rmpove- 
fifhtd 5 a church pillaged, and a ftate not re- 
Keved i civil and military anarchy made the 
conftitution of the kingdom; every thing hu- 
man and divine facrificed to the idol of pub- 
Kc credit, and national bankruptcy the confe- 
quence ; and to crown all, the paper fecurities of 
new, precarious, tottering power, the difcredit- 
cd paper fecurities of Jmpoveriftied fraud, and 
beggared rapine, held out as a currency for the 
fbpport of an empire, rn lieu of the two great 
Cognized fpecies that reprefent the laftiog con- 
▼entional credit of mankind, which difappeared 
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knd hid themfelves in the earth from whence they 
came, when the principle of property, whofe crea- 
tures andreprefentatives they are, was fyftematically 
fubverted. 

Were all thefe dreadful things neccflary ? were 

they the inevitable rcfults of the dci^rat^ 

ftrwgg'c of determined patriots, compelled to 

wade through blood and tumult, to the quiet 

fhorc of a tranquil and profperous liberty ? No I 

nothing like it. The frelh ruins of France, 

which fliock our feelings wherever we can turn 

bur eyes, are not the devaftation of civil war j 

they are the fad but inftruftive monuments of 

rafb and ignorant counfel in time of profound 

peace. They are the difplay of inconfideratc and 

prefumptuous, becaufe unrefifted and irreHftible 

authority. The pcrfons who have thus fquan- 

dered away the precious treafure of their crimes, 

the perfons who have made this prodigal and 

wild wafte of public evils (the laft ftake referved 

for the ultimate ranfom of the date) have met ia 

their progrefs with little, or rather with no oppo- 

fition at all. Their whole march was more like 

a triumphal proceffion than the progrefs of a 

^ar. Their pioneers have gone before them, 

and demolifhed and laid every thing level ai 

their feet. Not one drop . of their blood have 

they fhtd in the caufe of the country they have 

rotned. They have made no facrifices to theif 

prajeds of greater confcquence than their flboe- 

bu^Lles, whilft they were imprifoning their king, 

murdering 
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murdering their fellow citizens, and bathing ia 
tearsj.and plunging in poverty and diflrefs^ thou- 
fands of worthy men and worthy families. Their 
cruelty has not even been the bafe refult of fear. 
It has been the effcd of their fenfe of perfeft 
fafety, in authorizing treafons, robberies, rapes, 
aflaflinations, (laughters, and burnings through- 
out their harraffed land. But the caufc of all was 
^lainfrom the beginning. 

This unforced choice, this fond eledbion of 
evil, would appear peifeftly unaccountable, if we 
did not confider the compofition of the National 
Afiembly -, I do not mean its formal conflirution^ 
which, as it now ftands, is exceptionable enough, 
but the materials of which in a great meafure it is 
compofed, which is^of ten thoufand times greater 
confequence than all the formalities in the world. 
If we were to know nothingof this Affembly but 
by its title and funftion, no colours could paint 
to the imagination any thing more venerable. In 
that light the mind of an enquirer, fubdued by 
fuch an awful image as that of the virtue and 
wifdom of a whole people colleded into a fo^ 
cus, would paufe and heficate in condemning 
things even of the very worft afpeft. Inftead of 
blameable, they would appear only myfterious. 
But no nanrie, no power, no funftioa, no artificial 
inftitution whatfoever, can make the men of 
whom any fyftem of authority is compofed, any 
other than God, and nature, and education, 'and 
their habits of life have made them. Capacities 

beyond 
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beyond thefe the people have not to give. Virtue 
and wifdom may be the objedls of their choice; 
but their choice confers neither the one nor the 
other on thofe upon whom they lay their ordaining 
hands. They have not the engagement of nature* 
they have not the promile of revelation for any 
fuch powers. 

After I had read over the lift of the perfons 

and dcfcriptions eleAed into the Tiers Etati 

nothing which they afterwards did could appear 

aftonifhing. Among them^ indeed, I faw fome 

of known rank; fome of fhining talents; but of 

any pra(5lical experience in the ftate, not one man 

was to be found. The beft were only men of 

theory. But whatever the diftinguifhed few may 

have been, it is the fubftance and mafs of the body 

which conftitutes its charafter, and muft finally 

determine its direftion. In all bodies, thofe 

'who will lead, muft alfo, in a confiderable degree, 

•follow. They muft conform their propofitions 

CO the tafte, talent, and difpofition of thofe whom 

they wifli to conduft : therefore, if an Aflembly 

is vicioufly or feebly compofed in a very great 

part of it, nothing but fuch a fupreme degree of 

virtue as very rarely appears in the world, and 

for that reafon cannot enter into calculation, will 

, prevent the men of talents diffeminated through 

it from becoming only the expert inftruments of 

ibfurd projefts ! If what is the more likely event, 

inftead of that unufqal degree of virtue, they 

(hould be aftuated by finiftcr ambition and a luft 

(if meretricious glory, then the feeble part of the 
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Affenftbly, to whom at firft they conform, becomes 
in its turn the dupe and inftrument of their defigns. 
In this political traffick the leaders will be 
obliged to bow to the ignorance of their followers} 
and the followers to become fubfervient to the 
Worft defigns of their leaders. 

To fccure any degree of fobricty in the 
propositions made by the leaders in any public 
affenRbly, they ought to rcfpeft, in fome degree 
perhaps to fear, thofe whom they conduft. Td 
be led any otherwife than blindly, the foUovi^ 
ers muft be qualified, if not for adbors, at leaft . 
for judges; they muft alfo be judges of natural 
weight and authority. Nothing can feciirp a 
fteady and moderate conduft in fuch aflemblies; 
but that tlie body of them Ihould be refpcftably 
compofcd, in point of condition in life, of perma- 
nent property, of education!, and of fuch habiM 
as enlarge and liberalize the underftanding. 

In the calling of the ftates general of 
France, the firft thing which ftruck me, was 
a great departure from the antient courfe. 
I found the rcprefentation for the Third Eftate 
compofed of fix hundred pcrfons^ They were 
equal in number to the reprefentativcs of both 
the other orders. If the orders were to aft 
feparately, the number would not, beyond 
the confidcration of the expence, be of much . 
moment. But when it became apparent that 
the three orders were to be melted down 
into one, the policy and neceflary efFeft of this 
numerous reprcfcntation became obvious. A 

very 
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very - fmall dcfcrtion from cither of the othcf. 
two orders muft throw the power of both into 
the hands of the third. In fad:, the whole power 
of the ftate was foon refolved into that body. Its 
due compofition became therefore of infinitely the 
greater importance^ 

Judge, Sir, of my furprize, when I found that a 
very great proportion of the Aflembly (a majori* 
ty, I believe, of the members who attended) was i^ 
compofed of praditioners in the law. It was 
compofed not of diftinguifhed magiilrates, who 
bad given pledges to their country of their 
fcience, prudence, and integrity; not of lead- 
ing advocates, the glory of the bar ; not of re- 
nowned profefibrs in univerfities ;— *but for the 
far greater parr, as it mud in fuch a num- 
ber, of the inferior, unlearned, mechanical, 
merely iiiftrumental members of the profeffion* 
There were diftinguifhed exceptions \ but the 
general compofition was of obfcure provincial 
advocates, of ftewards of petty local jurifdic- 
tions, country attornies, notaries, and the whole 
train of the minifters of municipal litigation, the 
fomentors and condudtors of the petty war of 
village vexation*.. From the moment I read the 
lift I faw diftinftly, and very nearly as it has hap- 
pened, all that was to follow. 

The degree of eftimation in which any pro- 
feffion is held becomes the ftandard of the eftir 
Unatioh in which the profefibrs hold themfelves. 
Whatever the perfon^ merits of many indivi- 
dual 
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dual lawyers might have been, and in rn$ny 
it was undoubtedly very confiderable, in that 
military kingdom, no part of the profeffion had 
been much regarded, except the higheft of all, 
who often united to their profefTional offices great 
family fplendour, and were inverted with great; 
power and authority. Thefe certainly were 
highly refpefted, and even with no fmall degree 
of awe. The next rank was not much efteemed j 
the niechanical part was in a very low degree of 
repute. 

Whenever the fupreme authority is inverted 
in a body fo compofed, it muft evidently 
produce the confequences of fupreme authority 
placed in the hands of men not taught ha« 
bitually to refpeft thcmfelves 5 who had no pre- 
vious fortune in charafter at ftake; who could 
not be expefted to bear with moderation, or to 
condu6l with difcretion, a power which they 
themfclves, more than any others, muft be 
Airprized to find in their haads. Who could 
flatter himfelf that thefe . men, fuddenly, and, as 
it were, by enchantment, fnatched from the 
humblcft rank of fubordi nation, would not be in- 
toxicated with their unprepared greatnefs ? Who 
could conceive, that men who are habitually 
meddling, daring, fubtle, a£live, of litigious 
difpofuions and unquiet minds, would eafily 
fall back into their old condition of obfcurc 
contention, and laborious, low, unprofitable 
chicane? Who could doubt but that, at any 
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cxpcnce to the ftatc, of which they underftood 
nothing, they muft purfue. their private interefts, 
which they underftbod but too well ? It was not 
an event depending on chance or contingency* 
It was inevitable; it was ncceflaryj it was 
planted in the nature of things. They muft 
join (if their capacity did not permit them to 
lead) in any projeft which could procure to 
them a litigious conftitution 5 which could lay open 
to them thofe innumerable lucrative jobs which 
follow in the train of all great convulfions and 
revolutions in the ftate, and particularly in all 
great and violent permutations of property. 
Was it to be expefted that they would attend to 
the ftability of property, whofe exiftencc had 
always depended upon whatever rendered pro- 
perty queftionable, ambiguous, and infecure ? 
Their objects would be enlarged with their eleva- 
tion, but their difpoHtion and habits, and mode 
of accomplilhing their defigns, muft remain the 
JTame. 

Well ! but thefc men were to be tempered. 

3nd reftrained by other defcriptions, of more 

-ibber minds, and more enlarged underftandings. 

"Were they then to be awed by the fuper-eminent 

authority and awful dignity of an handful of 

'crountry clowns who have feats in that Affembly, 

4bme of whom are faid not to be able to read 

9nd write? and. by not a greater number of 

' t-raders, who, though fomewhat more inftrufted, 

"^ und more confpicuous in the order of fociety, 

''*had never known any thing beyond their count- 

ing-houfe ? 
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ing-houfe ? No ! both thcfe dcfcriptions were 
more formed to be overborne aod fwayed by the 
iDtrigues and artifices of lawyerfij than to becocne 
their counterpoife. With fuch a dangerous dif-^ 
proportion, the whole mud needs be governed hj 
i;}iem. To the faculty of law was joined a pretty 
confiderable proportion of the faculty of medi* 
cbe. This faculty had not, any more than 
that of the law, pofiefled in France its juft 
eftimation. Its profcffors therefore muft have 
the qualities of men not habituated to fenti- 
ments of dignity. But fuppoHng they had 
ranked as they ought to do, and as with 
us they do adtually, the fides of fick beds 
are not the academies for forming ftatefmen 
and legiflators. Then came the dealers in 
fiocks and funds^ who mufl: be eager, at any 
expence, to change their ideal paper wealth 
for the more folid fubftance of land. To theic 
were joined men of other dcfcriptions, from 
whom as little knowledge of or attention to the 
interefts of a great flate was to be expeAed, 
and as little regard to the ilability of any 
inftitution; men formed to be inftruments, 
not controls. Such in general was the compofi- 
tion of the Tiers Etat in the National Affcmbly ; 
in which was fcarcely to be perceived the 
fltghtefl: traces of what we call the natural 
landed intereft of the country. 

We know that the Britifli houfe of commons, 
without (hutting its doors to any merit in atiy 
clafs, is, by the fure operation of adequate caufest 
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filled with every thing illuftrious in rank, iii.de*^ 
fccnt, in hereditary and in acquired opulence^ 
in cultivated talents, in military, civil, navaU 
and politic diftinftion, that the country can af- 
ford. But fuppofing, what hardly can be fup- 
' poled as a cafe, that the houfe of confimons Ihould 
be compofed in the fame manner with the 
Tiers Etat in France, would this dominion of 
chicane be borne with patience, or even con- 
ceived without horror ? God forbid I ihould 
infinuate any thing derogatory to that profeffibri^ 
which is another priefthood, adminiftering the 
rites of facred juftice. But whilft I revere men 
in- the funftiohs which belong to them, and 
would do, as much as one man can do, to pre- 
vent their exclufion from any, I cannot, to flat- 
ter them, give the lye to nature* They are good 
and ufefijl in the compofitioni they muft be 
mifchievous if they preponderate fo as virtually 
to. become the whole. Their very excellence in 
their peculiar functions may be far from a qua- 
lification for. others. It cannot efcape obferva- 
tion, that when men are too much confined to 
profeflional and faculty habits, and, as it were> 
inveterate in the recurrent employment of that 
narrow circle, they are rather difabled than qua- 
lified for whatever depends on the knowledge 
of mankind, on experience in mixed afiairs, 
on a comprchenfive connefted view of the va- 
rious complicated external and internal interefts 
^»luch go to the formation of that multifarious 
^g called a date ? 
f F After 
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After all, if the boufe of cortimorts were to 
liave an wholly profeflional and faculty compoC- 
troiJ, what is the power of the houfe of commons^ 
circumfcribed and (hut in by the immoveable 
barriers of laws, ufages, |)ofitivc rules of doftrinc 
and praftice, counterpoized by the houfe of 
lords, and every moment of its exiftence at the 
difcretion of the crown to continue, prorogue, 
or diflblve us ? The power of the houfe of com- 
mons, direiS or indireft, is indeed great; and 
long may it be able to preferve its greatnefs, and 
the fpirit belonging to true greatnefs, at the full -, 
and it will do fo, as long as it can keep the 
breakers of law in India from becoming the 
makers- of law for England. The power, how* 
ever, of the houfe of commons, when Icaft di- 
miniffied, is as a drop of water in the ocean> 
compared to that refiding in a fettled majority of 
your National Aflembly. That Affembly, fince 
the deftruftion of the orders, has no fundanmental 
law, no ftrift convention, no refpefted ufage to 
reflrain it. Inftead of finding themfelves obl^ed 
to conform to a fixed conftitution, they have a 
power to make a conftitution which fhall con-* 
form to their defigns. Nothing in heaven or 
%ipon earth can ferve as a control on thenu 
What ought to be the heads, the hearts, the dif^ 
pofitions, that are qualified, or that dare, not only 
to make laws under a fixed conftitution^ but at 
one hieat to ftrike out a totally new conftitutioa 
for a great kingdom, and in every part erf" it> 4rom 
the monarch on the throne to the vcftry of a 
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pafifti ? fiut — ^^ fools rujh in where angels fear to 
^^ iready In fuch a ftate of unbounded power, 
for undefined, and undefinable purpofes, the evil 
bfa nioral an4 almoft phyfical inaptitude of the 
man to the funftion muft be the greateft we can 
conceive to happen in the nnanagement of human 
affairs. 

Having confidered the compofition of the third 
eftate as it flood in its original frame, 1 took a 
view of the reprefentatives of the clergy. There 
too it appeared, that full as little regard was had 
to the general fecurity of property^ or to the ap- 
titude of the deputies for their public purpofeSj 
in the principles of their eleftion^ That eleftion 
"Was fo contrived as to fend a very large propor- 
f ioh of mere country curates to the great and 
arduous work of new-modelling a ftate i men who 
never had feen the ftate fo much as in a 'pi6turej 
men who knew nothing of the world beyond the 
bounds of an obfcure village s who, irrimerfed in 
hopelefs poverty, could regard all property^ whe- 
ther fecular or ecclefiaftical, with no other eye 
tlian that of envy; among whom muft be many, 
who, for the fmalleft hope of the meaneft divi- 
dend in plunder, would readily join in any at- 
tempts upon a body of' wealth, in which they 
could hardly look to have any fhare^ ex- 
cept in a general fcramble^ Inftead of balanc-^ 
ing the power of the aftive chicaners in the other 
affcmbly, thefe curates muft neceffarily become 
flie aftive coadjutors, or at beft the paflive in--. 
iininrients of thofe with whom they had been 
iabitually guided in their petty village con- 
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ccrns. They too could hardly be the moft 
confcientious of their kind, who, prefuming upon 
their incompetent underftanding, could intrigue 
for a truft which led them from their natural re- 
lation to their flocks, and their natural fpheres 
of aftion, to undertake the regeneration of king- 
doms. ' This preponderating weight being added 
to the force of the body chicane in the Tiers 
Etat, compleated that momentum of ignorance, 
rafhnefs, prefumption, and luft of plunder, which 
nothing has been able to refill. 

To obferving men it muft have appeared from 
the beginning, that the majority of the Third 
Eftate, in conjunftion with fuch a deputation 
from the clergy as I have defcribed, whilft it 
purfucd the deftrudion of the nobility, would 
inevitably become fubfervient to the worft de- 
figns of individuals in that clafs. In the Ipoil 
and humiliation of their own order thefe indi- 
viduals would polTels a fure fund for the pay of 
tlieir new followers. To fquander away the 
objefts which made the happinefs of their fel- 
lows, would be to ihcm no facrifice at alL 
Turbulent, difcontented men of quality, in pro- 
portion as they are puffed up with perfonal pride 
and arrogance, generally defpife their own or- 
iier. One of the firft fympronis they difcovcr 
of a fcUiih and mifchievous aiiibition, is a pro- 
fiig;ue dilrogard of a dignity which they par- 
rake with Olivers. To be attached to the fubdi- 
v:Iion, to love the little plaroon wc belong to in 
fociety, is the t:ru principle (the germ as it were) 
cf public atTlNf:ion$^ It is tl;c ij-ft link in the fe- 
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When men of rank facrifice all ideas of dig- 
nity to an ambition without a diftinft objeft^ 
and work with low inftruments and for low ends, 
the whole compofition becomes low and bafe^ 
Does not fomething like this now appear in 
France ? Does it not produce fomething ig- 
noble and inglorious ? a kind of meannefs ii? 
all the prevalent policy ? a tendency in jiU that 
is done to lower along with individuals all the 
dignity and importance of the ftate ? Other re- 
volutions have been cpndufted by perfons, lyhq 
whilft they attempted or efFeiSled changes in 
the commonwealth, fanftified their ambitioq 
by advancing the dignity of the people whofe 
peace they troubled. They had long views. 
They aimed at the rule, not at the deftru6lioq 
6f their country. They were men of great 
civil, and great military talents, and if the tcr* 
rof, the ornament of their age. They were not 
like Jew brokers contending with each other whq 
could beft remedy with fraudulent circulation 
and depreciated paper the wretchednefs and ruin 
brought on their country by their degenerate 
councils. The compliment rnade to one of the 
great bad men of the old ftamp (Cromwell) by 
his kinfman, a favourite poet of that time, fliews 
what it was he propofed, and what indeed to a 
great degree he accpmplilhed in the fuccefs of 
his ambition : 

** Still iLsydu rife, the Jiate, exalted too, 

*' Finds no diftemper whilft 'tis chang'd by you; 

«f Chang'd like the world's great iccne, when without noife; 

*/ The rifmg fun night's ^vulgar Ifghts dcftroys.- 
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Thefe difturbers were not fo much like mc^ 
sufurping power, as aflerting their natural place 
in fociety. Their rifing was to illuminate anc^ 
beautify the world. Their conqueft over their 
^competitors was by outfliining them. The han^ 
ths^t, like a deftroying angel, fmote the cx>untry^ 
communicated to it the force and energy under 
which it fuffered. I do not fay (God forbid) I 
do not fay, that the virtues of fuch rnen were to 
be taken as a balance to their crimes ; but they 
were fome correftive to their effefts. Such was, 
as I fai^, our CrornwelL SucK were your whole' 
race of Guifes, Condes, and Colignis^ Such the 
Richjieus, who in more quiet times afted in the 
ifirit of a civil war. Such, as better men, an4 
in a lefs dubious caufe, were your Henry the 4th 
^d your Sully, though nurfed in civil confufions,^ 
and not wholly without fome of their taiiit. It 
is a thing to be wondered at, to fee how very 
fi)on Prance, when (he had a moment to refpire, 
recovered and emerged from the longeft and 
XQQ^ dreadful civil war that ever w^s known in 
any nation. Why ? Becaufe, among all their 
maflacres, they had not flain the mind in their 
country. A confcious- dignity, a noble pride, a 
generous fenfe of glory and emulation, was not 
exringuifhed. On the contrary, it was kin>- 
died and inflamed. The organs alfo of the 
ftate, however (battered, exifted. All the prizes 
of honour and virtue, all the rewards, all the 
diftin&ions, remaned. But your prefcnt con- 
^()on| )ike a palfy, has attacked the fountain 
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of life itfclf. Every perfon in your country, in a 
fituation to be aftuatcd by a principle of honour^t 
is difgraced and degraded, and can entertain no 
fcnfation of life, except in a mortified and hu- 
miliated indignation. But this generation will 
quickly pafs away. The next generation of the 
nobility will refemble the artificers and clowns, 
Jlnd money -jobbers,* ufurers, and Jews, who 
will be always their fellows, fometimes their 
mafters. Believe me. Sir, thofe who atempt to 
level, never equalize. In all focieties, confifting 
of various defcriptiohs of citizens, fome dcfcrip- 
tion muft be uppermoft. The levellers there- 
fore only change and pervert the natural or- 
der of things 5 they load the edifice of fo- 
ciety, by fetting up in the air what the folidity 
of the ftrudture requires to be on the ground. 
The affociations of taylors and carpenters, of 
which the republic (of Paris, for inftance) is 
compofed, cannot be equal to the fituatidn, into 
which, by the worft of ufurpations, an ufurpation 
on the prerogatives of nature, you attempt to 
force them. 

The chancellor of France at the opening of 
the ftates, faid, in a tone of oratorial flourilh, that 
all occupations were honourable. If he meant 
only, that no honeft employment was difgraccful, 
he would not have gone beyond the truth. But 
in afferting, that any thing is honourable, wc 
imply fome diftinftion in its favour. The occu- 
pation of an hair-dreffer, or of a working tallow* 
chandler, cannot be a matter of honour to any 
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pcrfon — ^to fay nothing of a number of other more 
fervile employments. Such defcriptions of mea 
ought not to fuffer opprefRon from the ftatej 
but the (late fulFers oppreflion, ff fuch as they, 
either individually or colleftively, are permitted 
to rule. In tTiis you think you are combating 
prejudice, but you are at war with nature*. 

I do not, my dear Sir, conceive you to be of 
that fophiftical captious fpirit, or of that uncan- 
did dukefs, as to require, for every general ob- 
fcrvation or fentiment, an explicit detail of all the 
corredlives and exceptions^ which re^fon will pre- 
fume to be included in all the general propofitions 
which come from reafonable men. You do not 
imagine^ .that I wifli to confine power, authority, 
and diftin^on to blood, and nal-nes, and titles. 
No, Sir, There is no qualification Tor govern- 

• EcclcfiafUcus, chap, xxxviii. verfe 24, 25. ** The wif- 
*' dom of a learned man cometh by opportunity of leifure : 
*' and he that hath little bufinefs fhall become wife.'* — ** How 
** can he get wifdom. that holdeth the plough, and that glo- 
•' rieth in the goad ; that driveth oxen ; and is occupied in 
** their labours ; and whofe talk is of bullocks ?** 

Ver. 27. ** So every carpenter and work-maftcr thatlabour-* 
f* cth night and day." &c. 

Ver. 33. ** They (hall not be fought for in pViblic counfel, 
•• nor fit high in the congregation : They fhall not fit on the 
** judges feat, nor wnderftand the fentence of judgment: 
** they cannot declare juftice and judgment, and they fhall 
*' not be found where parables are fpoken." 

Ver. 34, ** But they will maintain the Hate of the \yorld.'* 

I do not determine whether this book be canonical, as the 
Gallican church (till lately) has confidered it, or apocryphal^ 
IM here it is taken. I am fore it contains a great deal of 
f^e, an4 truti^. 
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mcnt, but virtue and wjliiom, aftual or pr^fump^ 
tivc. Wherever they are aftually found, they 
have, in whatever ftate, condition, profeflion or 
trade, the paffport of Heaven to human place 
>nd honour. Woe to the country which would 
inadly and impiouOy rejeft the fervice of th^ 
talents and virtues, civil, military, or religious, 
that are given to grace and to.ferve it; and 
would condemn to obfcurity every thing forme4 
to diffufe luftre and glory around a ftate. Woe 
to that country too, that pafling into the oppo«» 
fitc extreme, confiders ^ low education, a mean 
contrafted view of things, a fordid mercenary 
occupation, as a preferable title to command. 
Every thing ought to be open; but not indif- 
ferently to every man, No rotation j no appoint-^ 
ment by iM-, no mode of eleftion operating ia 
the fpirit of fortition or rotation, can be gene4 
rally good' in a government converfant in extea* 
five objedts. Becaufe they have no tendency, 
direct or indireft, to fit the man to the duty, 
I do not hefitate to fay, that the road to emi- 
nence and power, from ohfcure condition, ought 
n5ot to be made too eafy, nor a thing too much 
of courfe. If rare merit be the rareft of all rare 
things, it ought to pafs through fome fort of 
probation. The temple of honour ought to he 
feated on an eminence. If it be open through 
virtue, let it be remembered too, that virtue i$ 
never, tried but by fome difficulty^ and fomc 
ftruggle, 

Nothing is a due and adequate reprefentation 
ef a ftate, that does not reprefcnt its ability, aa 
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well as its property^ But as ability is a vigorous 
and aftive principle, and as property is fluggifli, 
inert, and tinaid, it never can be fafe from the 
invafions of ability, unlefs it be^ oijt of all 
proportion, predominant in the reprefentation. 
Jt mijft be reprefented too in great majBes of ac- 
cumulation,, or it is not rightly protefted. The 
charafteriftic effence of property, formed out of 
the combined principles of its acquifition and 
confervation, is to be linequaL The grear mafle^ 
therefore which excite envy, and tempt rapacity, 
muft be put out of the poffibility of danger. 
Then they form a natural rampart about the 
lefler properties in all their gradations. The 
fame quantity of property, which is by the natural 
courfe of thirigs, divided among many, has not 
die fame operation. Its defenfive power is weak- 
ened as it i3 diffufed. In this difFufion each 
juan's pprtion is lefs than what, in the eagernefs 
of his defires, he may flatter himfelf to obtain by 
diflipating the accumulations of others. The 
plunder of the few would indeed give but a fharc 
inconceivably fmall in the diftribution to the 
many. But the many are not capable of mak- 
ing this calculation; and thofe who lead them 
to rapine, never intend this diftribution. 

The perpetuation of property in our fami- 
lies is the molt valuable and moft intercfting 
pircuraft^nce attending it, that which demon- 
ftrates moft of a benevolent difpofition in its 
owners, and that which tends moft to the per- 
petuation of Ibciety itfelf. The poffeffors of 
ikmily wddth, and of the diftinftion which at- 
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tends hereditary pofleflion (as moft concerned in 
it) are the natural fecuricies for this tranfmiflion. 
With us, the houfe of peers is formed upon this 
principle. It, is wholly compofed of hereditary 
property . and hereditary diftinftion j and made 
therefore the third of the legiOature ; and in the 
laft event, the fole judge of all property in all 
its fubdivifions. The houfe of corpmons too, 
though . not neceffarily, yet in fa6t, is always fo 
compofed in the far greater part. Let thofe 
large proprietors be what they will, and they 
have their chance of being amongft the beft, 
they are at the very worft, the ballaft in the vef-. 
fel of the commonwealth. For though heredi- 
tary wealth, and the rank which goes with it, 
are too much idolized by creeping fycophants, 
and the blind abjeft admirers of power, they are 
too rafhly flighted in (hallow fpeculations of 
the petulant, afluming, fliort-fighted coxcombs 
of philofophy. Some decent regulated pre-emi- 
nence, fome preference (not exclufive appropri- 
ation) given to birth, is neither unnatural, nor 
unjuft, nor impolitic. 

It is faid, that twenty-four millions ought to 
prevail over two hundred thoufand. True 5 
if the conftitution of a kingdom be a problem 
of arithmetic. This fort of difcourfc does well 
enough with the lamp-poft for its fecond: to 
men who may reafon calmly, it is rjdicu:. 
lous. The will of the many, and their intc- 
reft, muft' very often differ; and great will be 
the difference when they make an evil choice, 
A government of five hundred country attornies 
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and obfcure curates is not good for twenty-four 
millions of men, though it were chofen by eight 
and forty millions ; nor is it the better for being 
guided by a dozen of perfons of quality, who 
have betrayed their truft in order to obtain that 
power. At prefent, you feem in every thing to 
have ftrayed out of the high road of nature. 
The property of France does not govern it. 
Of courfe property is deftroyed, and rational li- 
berty has no exiftence. ' All you have got for 
the prefent is a paper circulation, and a (lock- 
jobbing conftitution : and as to the future, do 
you ferioufly think that the territory of France, 
upon the republican fyftem of eighty-three in- 
dependent municipalities, (to fay* nothing of the 
parts that compofe them) can ever be governed 
as one body, or can ever be fet in motion by 
the impulfe of one mind ? When the Na- 
tional Affembly has completed its work, it will 
have accomplifhed its ruin. Thefe common- 
wealths will not long bear a ftate of fubjeftion 
to the republic of Paris. They will not bear 
that this one body ftiould monopolize the cap- 
tivity of the king, and the dominion over the 
affembly calling itfelf National. Each will 
keep its own portion of the fpoil of the church 
to itfclfi and it will not fuffer either that fpoil, 
or the more juft fruits of their induftry, or the 
natural produce of their foil, to be fent to 
fwell the infolence, or pamper the luxury of the 
mechanics of Paris. In this they will fee none 
of the equality, under the pretence of which 
they have been tempted to throw off their alle- 
a giance 
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gtarice to their fovereign, as well as the anticn^ 
conftitution of their country. There can be nd 
capital city in fuch a conftitutioh is they have 
lately made. They have forgot, that when they 
framed democratic governments^ they had vir- 
tually difmertibered their country; The peffbrt 
whom they perfevere in calling king, has not 
power left to him by the hundredth part fufEcient 
to hold together this coUeftion of republics. The 
J-epublic of Paris will endeavour indeed to com- 
pleat the debauchery of the atmy, and illegally 
to perpetuate the aflembly, without, relbrt to its 
conftituents, as the means of continuing its def-' 
potiim. It will make efforts, by becoming the 
heart of a boundlefs paper circulation^ to dravT' 
every thing to itfelf j but in vain. All this po- 
licy in the end will appear as feeble as it is no\if 
violent. 

If this be your actual fituation, compared tor 
'the fituation to which you were called, as it were 
by the voice of God and man, I cannot find it 
in my heart to congratulate you on the choice 
you have made, or the fuccefs which has at- 
tended your endeavours. I can as little recom- 
mend to any other nation a condujft grounded 
on fuch principles, and produftive of fuch effects. 
That I muft leave to thofe. who can fee further 
into your affairs than I am able to do, and who 
bell know how far your aftions are favourable 
to their dcfigns. The gentleoien of the Revo-» 
lution Society, who were fo early in their dongra* 
tulations, appear to be ftrongly of opinion that 
there Js fome fcheme of politics relative to this 
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•ountry, in which your proceedings may, in fonl^ 
■way, be ufefiil. For your Dr. Price, who feems 
to have fpeculated himfelf into no fmall de- 
gree of fervour upon this fubjed, addreffes 
his auditory in the following very remark- 
able words: "I cannot conclude without re- 
" calling particularly to your recolledion a 
" confideration which I have more than once aU 
** luded tOy and which probably your thoughts 
^^ have been all along anticipating i a confidera* 
*' tidn with which my mind is imprejjed more tbarf 
** / can exprefs. I mean the confideration of the 
" favourablenejs of the prejent times to all exertions 
** in the cauje of liberty T 

It is plain that the mind of this political 
^Preacher was at the time big with fome extra- 
ordinary defign ; and it is very probable, that |iie 
thoughts of his audience, who underftood him 
better than I do, did all along run before him in 
his refleftion, and in the whole train of confequen- 
ces to which it led. 

Before I read * that fermon, I really thought I 
had lived in a free country; and it was an error 
I cheriflied, becaufe it gave me a greater liking to 
the country I Fived in* I was indeed aware, that a 
jealous, ever- waking vigilance, to guard the trca- 
fure of our liberty, not only from invafion, but 
from decay and corruption, was our beft wifdom 
and our firft duty. However, 1 confidered th^ 
treafute rather as a pofTefTion to be fecured than as 
a prize to be contended for. I did not difcern how 
the prefent time came to be ib very favourable ta 
^exertions in the caufe of freiedom* Thtf pre«» 
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lent time differs from any other only by the df* 
cumftance of what is doing in France. ' If th6 
example of that nation is to have an influence 
on this, I can eafily conceive why fome of their 
proceedings which have an unpleafant afpe6t, 
and are not quite reconcileable to humanity, 
generofity, good faith, and juftice, are palliated 
with fo much milky good-nature towards the 
aftors, and borne with fb much heroic fortitude 
towards the fufferers. It is certainly not- prudent 
to difcredit the authority of an example we mean 
to follow. But allowing this, we are led to a very 
natur^ queftion ; — ^What is that caufe of liberty, 
and what are thofe exertions in its favour, to 
which the example of France is fo fingiilarly 
aufpicious? Is our monarchy to be annihi- 
lated, with all the laws, all the tribunals, and 
all the antient corporations of the kingdom? 
Is every land-mark of the country to be done 
away in favour of a geometrical and arithme- 
tical conffitutibn ? Is the houfe of lords to be 
voted ufelefs ? Is epifcopacy to be abolifhed ? 
Are the churcK lands to be fold to Jews and 
jobbers; or given to bribe new-invented mu- 
nicipal rejpublics into a paiticipation in facri- 
lege? Are all the taxes to be voted grievances, 
and the revenue reduced to a patriotic contri- 
bution, or patriotic prefents? Are filver (hoe- 
buckles to be fubftituted in the place of the land 
tax and the malt tax, for the fupport of the naval 
ftrength of this kingdom ? Are all orders, ranks, 
and diftindtions to be confounded, that out of 
vniverfal anarchy, joined to national bankrupt- 
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cy, thi'ee or four thoufand democracies fliould be 
^rmed into eighty-three, and that they may all, 
by fbme fort of unknown attraftive powers be 
organized into one ? For this great end> is the 
army to be feduced from its difcipline and its 
fidelity,, firft, by every kind of debaucheiy, and 
then by the terrible precedent of a donative in 
the cncreafe of pay ? Are the curates to be fe- 
duced from their biftiops, by holding out to 
them the delufive hope of a dole out of the fpoiis 
of their own order ? Are the citizens of London 
to be drawn from their allegiance, ' by feeding 
them at the expence of their fellow-fubjefts ? 
Are all the public revenues levied in their city to 
be put under their adnriiriiftration ? Is what re- 
mains of the plundered flock of public revenue to 
be employed in the wild projeft of maintaining 
two armies to watch over and to fight with each 
other ?— If thefe are the ends arid means bf the 
Revolution Society, I admit they are well adapteii 
to each other ; and France may furnifh them for 
both with precedents in point. 

I fee that your example is held out to fhame 
us. I know that we are fuppofcd a dull fluggifh 
race, rendered paffive by finding our fituation ■ 
tolerable; and prevented by a mediocrity of free- 
fiom- from ever attaining to its full perfe6tion% 
Vour leaders in France began by afFefling to ad- 
mire, almoft to adore, the Britifh conftitution ; but 
as they advanced they came to look upon it with 
a fovereign contempt. The friends of your Na- 
tibnal AlTcmbly amongft us have full as mean an 
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cpaxioa of what vas formerly thought the ^bcf of 
thdr cx>untiy. The Rcvdudon Society haa da£- 
covered diat the Engiiftt nadon is oo( fire. ' They 
are conviiiced that die inequaKty in ogat sepnefem 
\1 * catioa is a *^ dc&^t in our conAitutioji fo jrig/Gr 
^ Md palpaiU^ as to make it excellent chiefly is 
^f form znd Aemrj^^* That a repreieatadon ia 
the legiflature of a kingdom is not only the bafis 
0f oU conflitutfonal liberty in it, but of ^ alliegh 
^ ihnaii gov^ntmenl; that without it ^gwirmmeMl 
^ is notlung biit an ttfurpaHosi^^-^thzt ^^ when 
^ die reprefentation is partial, the kingdom pofr* 
^ (eflcs liberty only partially i and if extremeljF 
^partial it j^ves only xJimUoHce^ aod if i^ot 
^ only extremely partial, but corruptly chofen, 
^ k l>ecomes a mufanctJ^ Dr. Price confidcrs 
this inadequacy of reprefentation as our fmda^ 
fttintal grievance % and though, as to the csorrup^ 
tion of this femblance of repreiencation, he hppn 
it is not yet arrived to its full perfeAion of de-r 
pravity} he fear$ diat ^ ik>tIiaAg will be done 
'^ towards gaining for us diis effential Uefiag^ 
^ until (bnrie great abujt of power again provokes 
^^ our refentflnent, or {ar^ great calamity ^zg^xa 
^ alarms our fears, or perhaps tiU the acquiQtioa 
^ of a pure and equal reprefentation by other conn* 
^ tries, whilft We ai>e mocked with the fhadow, 
** kindles our (hanrie." To this he fubjoins a 
note in diefc words. ** A reprefentation, chofea 
^ chiefly by the Treafiiry, and a few thoufaiKk 

• Difcouilc on the Love of our Country, 3d edit, p. 39- 
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^ of the dri^t of the people^ who ire generally 
^ paid for their votes." 

' You will frnile here at the cotififtency of thofe 
democratifts, who^ when they are not on their 
guard, treat the humbler part of the community 
widi the greateft contempt, whilft, at f he (kiM 
time» they pretend to make them the depofiiorie* 
iof all power. It would require a long difcourfe 
to point out to you the many feUaeie's that lurk 
in the generality and equivocal nature of the terms 
*' inadequate reprefentation." I Ihall only fay 
here, in juftice to that old->faIhloned conftitution, 
under which we have long profpered, that ouf 
reprefcntation has' been found perfi^ftly adequate ^ 
to all the purpofes for which a reprefcntation of 
the 'people can be defired or devifed. Idefy tlit 
enetnics of our conftitution to Ihew the contrary. 
To detail the particulars in which it is feund 
far well to promote its ends, would demand a 
trteirife ori ddr practical conftituiioh. I ftite here 
the doftrine of the Revolutionifts, only that y6u 
and others may fee, what an opinion thefe gentle^ 
men entertain of the conftitution of theif couri* 
try, and why they feem to think that fome gre^ 
abuie of power, or fome great calamity, a^ giving 
a chance for the bleffiing of a conftitution accord- 
ing td their ideas, would be much palliated to 
their feelings ; you fee why thr^ are io much eha- 
moiured of your fair and equal repfe(enution» 
irhich being once obtained, the fariie effects 
mig^t follow. You fee they confider our houfe 
of coflimons ^ only •* a femblaftcc/' " a form,*^ 
' G a *^ a the- 
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^ a theory," " a fliadow," " a mockery/* pcf-* 
haps " a nuifance." 

Thefe gentlemen value themfclves 6n being; 
fyftematic j and not without reafon^ They mufl 
therefore look on this grofs and palpable defe£t of 
reprefentation> this fundament^ grievance (fo they 
call it) as a thing not only vicious in itfclf^ but 
as rendering our whole government abfolutely 
illegitimate^ and not at all better thaa a^downright 
ufurpation. Another revolution,., to get rid of 
diis illegitimate and ufurped government, would 
of courfe be perfedly juftifiable^ if not abfo- 
lutely neceffary^ Indeed their principle, if you 
obferve it with any attention, goes much fur- 
ther than to an alteration ia the eleftion of the 
houfe of commons ;. for^ iF popular reprefenta- 
tion, or choice, is neceflary to the legitimacy of 
all government, the houfe of lords is, at one- 
,ftroke, baftardized and corrupted in ► blood. 
That houfe is no reprefentative of the people 
at all, even in " femblancc or in form." The 
cafe of the crown ,is altogether as bad. In 
vain; the crown may endeavour to fcreen it- 
felf againft thefe gentlemen by the authority of 
the eftabliiliment made on the Revolution. 
The Revolution which is ^uefoKed to for a 
title, on their fyftem, wants a title itfelf. The 
Revolution is built, according to their theory,, 
upon a bafis not more folid than our prefcnt 
"formalities, as it was made by an houfe of 
lords. not reprefenting any one but themfclves ;. 
and by an houfe of commons exa^ly fuch. 

as 



jBA the prefflit, that is^ as they term it, by 
a mere " Ihadow an4 mocl^ery" of xeprefeDi* 
•t^tioDt 

Sorpe of them are fo heated with their partt*. 
cular religions theoriesj ,that they give more than 
hints that the fall of the civil powers, with all 
fhe dreadful confequences of that faM^ provided 
they might be of fervice to their theories, would 
not be unacceptable tp them, or very remote 
from their wifhe$. A man ampngft them of 
great authority, an^ .certainly of grea.t talents, 
fpeaking of a fuppofed alliance between church 
and ftate, fays, •** perhaps we muft *ipait for the 
^ fall of the .civil powers before this raoft un- 
^^ natural alliance Ije brolcen. Calamitous no 
** doubt will -that time fee. gut what convul- 
•** fion in the political world ought to be a fub- 
*^ jeft of lamentation, if it be attended with if^ 
^* deiirable an effeft ?" You fee with what « 
;Jleady eye thefe gentlemen are prepared to view 
the greateft x;al?mities which pan bef^i their 
coyo^ry I 

It is no wonder therefore, that with thefe idea$ 
of every thing in their conftitution and govern^- 
ment at home, either in church or ftate, as illegiti- 
mate and ufurped, or, at beft as a vain mockery, 
xhey look abroad with an eager and paffionate en- 
ihufiafm. Whilfl: they are poffefled by thefe nor 
tions, it is vain to talk to them of the praftice of 
-their anceftors, the fuodaqrient^ Jiiws of their coun- 
try, the fixed Torm of ^ cqnfthij^tion, whbfc fperits 
arc confirmed by the folid teft of long experience, 
i^d an increafipg public ftrength an4 national pro- 
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fymvy. They dfefpife experience as the wifilom 
e( unlettered mcnj and as for the reft, they have 
wrought xunder-ground a mine that will blow up 
at one grand explofion all eKampIes of antiquicyt 
aii precedents, charters, and afts of parTiadfient, 
They have " the rights of men." Againft thefe 
there can be no prefcriptton i againft the(e no 
agreement is binding: thefe admi^t no tempera^ 
tntmf arid no compromife ; any thing wkhhetd 
from their fuU demand is fa much of fraud and iii* 
juiltce. Ag:)dnft thefe their rights of men let no 
government look for iecurity in the length of ics 
pontifiuaficei Or in the juftice and lenity of its ad- 
miRiftratbn. The objections of thefe ^eculatiftS| 
if ita §om\^ do not quadrate with their theories^ 
are a9 valid againft fuch an old and benefi- 
^t gcMperimient a3 againft the moft vibterit 
tyranny, or Ae greeneft ufurpation. They arc 
gliafay^ at iflfiie With governments, not on a 
qecftioa of abufe^ but a qwftion of competeixry^ 
liod a, qireftion of title. I have nothing to fay 
to the clumfy fubrilty of their political meta- 
phyfici Let them be their amAifement in the 
fcbcools. -r- •* Ilia /e jaStei in aula-^^olus^ ei 
^? daufo veti'tcrum (arcere regnet.'' — But let them 
irot break prifon to burft- like ^ L^anter^ to 
fweep the earth with their hurricane, and to 
break up the fountains of the great deep tp over- 
wfelm us. . "-■ 

Far am I from denying in theory 5 full as far 
15 my heart from withholding in pradbice (if J 
were of power to give or to withhold) the rtai 
rightf of mer^. Jn denying theif fajfe cl^ifhi^ 
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of i%ht9 I do not mean to injtire thofc which 
ane real, and are fudi as their pretended rights 
woukl totally deftroy. If civil Ibciety be rruuie 
for the advantage of man, alt the advantages 
for which it is made become his rights It 
is an inftitotion of beneficence ^ and law icitif is 
only beneficence afting by a rule. Men have 
a right to live by that rate ; they have a right ta 
jufticcj as between their fellows, whether their, 
fellows are in politic fundion or in ordinary, 
oco^ation, . They have a right to the fruits 
of their indiiffay; and to the means of making; 
their hiduftry fruitful. They have a ri^ to 
the acqnifitions of their parents; to. the nou* 
rifhmcne and improvement of their ofispringi 
tain&rii^tion in life, and to confblation in death. 
Whatever each man can feparately do^ without j 
treipaffing upon others, he has a right to do. for. \ 
hioFiielf } and he has a right to a fair portion of alt, 
which ibciety, with all its combinations of fktll. 
afid force, can do in his favour. But as to die i 
fhare of power, authority, and direftion which, 
each individual ought to have in the mana^-- / 
ment of the ftate^ that I mufl deny to be amongft' j 
the dire£if original rights of man in civil fociety ; . 
for I have in my contemplation the civil ibcial 
man, and no other. It is a thing to be fettled by 
convention. 

If civil ibciety be the offspring of conventiony 
that convention mufl be its law. That convention 
muft limit and modify all the defcriptions of confti^ 
tution whkh are formed under it. Every fort of 
legiilauvejjudicialj or executory power arc its crea-^ 
G 4 turcs* 
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turcs. • They can have no being in any other- 
ftate of things; and how can any man clainij^ 
under the conventions of civil fociety, rights- 
V^hich do not fo much as fuppofc its exiftcnce ? 
Rights which arc abfolutcly repugnant to it? 
One of the firft motives to civil fociety,' and 
which becomes one of its fundamental rules, is,> 
that no man Jhould be judge in his own cauje. By 
this each perfon has at once divefted himfclf of 
the firft fundamental right of uncovenantcd man, 
that is, to judge for himfelf, and to affert his own* 
caufe. He abdicates all right to be his own 
governor. He inclufively, in a great meaftire, 
abandons the right of felf-defencc, the firft law 
pf nature. Men cannot enjoy the rights of an 
uncivil and of a civil ftate together. That he 
may obtain juftice he gives up his right of de- 
terniining what it is in points the, moft eflential to' 
him. That he may fecure fome liberty, he rriakes 
a furrender in truft of the whole of it. 

Government is not made in virtue of natural 
rights, which may and do exift in total inde- 
pendence of it ; and exift in much greater 
clearnefs, and in a much greater degree of 
abftra6t perfedtion : but their abftraft perfec- 
tion is their pradical defedt. By having a right 
to every thing they want everything. Govern- 
ment is a contrivance of human wifdom to pro- 
vide for human wants ^ Men have a right that 
thefe wants fhould be provided for by this 
wifdom. Among thefe wants is to be reckoned 
the want, out of civil fociety,' of a fufficient rc- 
ftraint upon their paflion§. Society requires not 

only 



CV^y that the paflions of individuals Ihpuld ba 
iubjefted, but that even in the niafs and body 
^ well as in the . individuals, the inclinations of 
men fliould frequently be thwarted, their will 
controlled, and their paflions brought into fub- 
jeftion. This can only be done iy a power out 
ofthcmjelves y and not, in the exercife of its func- 
tion, fubjeft to that will and to thofe paffions which 
it is its office to bridle and fubdue. In. this 
fenfe the reftraints on men, a^ well as their li- 
berties, are to be rec|coned among^ their rights. 
^ut as the iiberties and the reftriftions vary with 
times and circumftances, and admit of infinite 
^Tiodifications, they cannot be fettled upon any 
abftraft rule 5 and nothing is fo fooliih ^ to difcufs 
them upon that principle. 

The moment you abate any thing from the 
fijll rights of men, each to govern himfelf, and 
fuSer any artificial poCtive limitation upon thofe 
rights, from that moment the whole organiza- 
tion of government becomes a confideration of 
convenience. This it is which makes the con- 
ftitutipn of a ftate, and the due diftribution of 
its powers, a matter of the moft delicate and 
complicated ikill. It requires a deep knowledge 
of human nature and. human neceffities, and of 
the things which facilitate or obftruft the various 
ends which are to be purfued by the mechanifin 
of civil inftirutions. The ftate is to have re- 
cruits to its ftrength, and remedies to its dif- 
tempers. What is the ufe of difcuffing a 
man's abftraft right to food or to medicine ? 
*pic ijueftion is upon the method of procur- 
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ifig and adminiftcrmg them, tn that ddibc- 
laMtfi I fliall always advifb to call in the aid of 
tlir farmer and the pbyfician, rather than the pro-^ 
leflbr of mctaphjfics. The fcieixre of conftraft- 
Ing a connroociweaIch> or renovating it, or reform- 
ing it, is, Kkc every other exper'fmental Icience, 
not to be taught i p'ieru Nor is it a fhort cxpc- 
rimce that can inftrudt us in that praftical (cience i 
bccanfe the real cfieAs of moral caufes are not al-^ 
ways. immediate; bot that which in the firft in- 
fiance is prejidicial may be excellent in its vt^ 
moter operation; and its excellence ma^ aiife even 
fibm the ill efFefks it produces iri the beginning.. 
T&e .reverie alfo happens; and very plaufiblc 
lchenr)es> with very pleaiSng comniencements, have 
often Ihameful and lamentable concluHons. In 
fiates there are often ibme obfirure and almoft. 
biefit canies, things which s^ear at firfb view of 
little moment, on which a very great part of its 
prol|xTity or advcrfity may moft edenciaUy de- 
pend. The icience of government being therefore 
ib pra<5iical in ttfelf, and intended for fuch prac- 
tical pwpofes, a matter which requires expe- 
rience, and even more experience than any pier* . 
ion can gain in his whole life, however fagacious 
and obferving he may be, it is with infinite cau* 
tion that any man ought to venture upon pull- 
ing down an edifice which has anfwered in any^ 
tdlerable degree for ages the common purpofes 
pf fbciety, or of building it up ag^in, without 
having models and patterns of approved utility be- 
|bre his eyes. 

Thcfe metaphyfic ri^ts entenng into com- 
% mon 
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mon Kfe, like rays of light which pierce into i 
denfe medium, arc, by the laws of nature, re- 
fraAed from their ftraight line. Indeed in the 
grofs and complicated mafs of human paflions 
and concerns, the primitive rights of men undergo 
fuch a variety of rcfraftions and rcfledbidns, that 
it becomes ablurd to talk of them as if they con- 
tinued in the finiplicity of their original direftion. 
The nature of man is intricate; the objeifts of 
fociety are of the greateft poffible complexity; 
and therefore no fimplc difpofition or dircftion of 
power can be fuitable either to man's nature, or 
to the quality of his affairs. When I hear th? 
fimplicicy of contrivance aimed at and boaftcd 
of in any new political conftiturions, I am at 
no lofs to decide that the artifieers are grofsljr 
ignorant of their trade, or totally negligent 
of their duty. The fimple governments are 
^ndamentally dcfeftive, to fay no worfe of them. 
If; you were to contemplate fociety in but one 
poinr of view, all thefc fimple modes' of polity 
are infinitely captivating. In effeft each would 
anfwer iti fingle end much more perfeftly than the 
more complex is able to attain all its complex 
purpoies. Buf it is better that the whole fliould 
be imperfeftly and anomaloufly anfwered, than 
thajt, while fome parts are provided for with great 
dc^dnefs, others might be totally neglefted, or 
perhaps materially injured, by the over-care of a 
fjitountt member. 

The pretended rights of thefe theorifts are all 
extremes; and in proportion 4s they arie meta- 
pityfica^ly true, they are morally and politically 
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falfe. The rights of men are in a fort of midr 
dhy incapable of definition, but not impoffibjc^ 
to be diffcrned. The rights of men • in govern- 
ments are their advantages ^ and thefe.arc often 
in balances between differences of good j in com. 
promifes fometinjes l^tween good and evil, an4 
Ibmctimes, be^iween evil and cviK Political rea* 
fon is a ^computing principle ; adding, fubtrafSting, 
multiplying, and dividing, morally and not aic- 
taphyjfically or mathematically, true moral dcnoi 
minations. 

By thcfe theorifts the right of thfc people is 
almoft always fophiftically confounded with their 
power. T^he body of the community, whenr 
ever it can come to aft, can meet with no cfr 
fcftual reliflance ; buf till power and right' are 
the fame, the whole body of them has no right 
inconfiftent with virtue, and the firft of all vir- 
tues, prudence. Men have no right to what i$ 
not reafonable, and to what is not for their be- 
nefit ; for though a pleafant writer faid, Liceat 
^ferirepoetisy when one of them, in cold blood, i^ 
faid to have leaped into the flames of a volcanic 
revolution, Jrdentem frigidus jEtnam infiluity I conr 
fider fuch a frolic rather as an unjuftifiable poetic 
licence, than as one of the franchifes of Parnaflus.^ 
and whether he were poet or divine, or politician 
that cliofe to exercife this kind of right, I think 
that more wife, becaufe more charitable thoughts 
would urge me rather to fave the man, than td 
preferve his brazen flippers as the monument^ 
of his foUy. 
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^he kind of anniverfary fermons, to wfiicfe 
a great part of what I write refers, if men are 
not (hamed out of their prefent courfe, in oxn- 
memorating the faft, will cheat noany out of the 
principles, and deprive them of the benefits of 
ihe Revolution they commemorate. I confefi 
to you. Sir, I never liked this continual talk of 
refinance and revolution, or the pradice of mak- 
ing the extreme medicine of the conftitution its 
daily bread. It renders the habit of fociety 
dangeroufly valetudinary : it is taking periodical 
dofes of mercury fublimate, and fwallowing dowa 
repeated provocatives of cantbarides to our k)ve of 
liberty* 

This diftcmper of remedy, grown habitual, 
relaxes and wears out, by a vulgar and profti- 
tuted ufe, the fpring of that fpirit which is to be 
exerted on great occafions. It was in the moil 
patient period of Roman fcrvitude that themes 
of tyrannicide made the ordinary exercife of 
boys at fchool — cum ferimii Javos clajfts numer^A 
tjrannos. in the ordinary date of things, it 
produces in a cpuniry like ours the worft eiFefts> 
even on the caufe of that liberty which it abufes 
with the diilblutenefs of an extravagant fpccnla*- 
tion. . Almoft all the high-bred republicans of 
my time have,. after a ibort fpace, become the 
moft decided, thorough-paced courtiersj tbey 
ibon left the bufinefs of a tedious, moderate, bMC 
'fsraftical refinance to thofe of us whom, in 
-the, pride and intoxication of their theories, 
•ihcy have- flighted, as not much better thaa 
lories. Hypocrify, of courfe, delights in the 
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fliofl: fublime {peculations; for^ ne^w intendingp- 
to go beyond fpcculatjpn, it cofts nothii^ to 
luive it magnificent. But even in cafes where 
rather levity than fraud was to be'fiifpe^d in 
thefe ranting fpecijilations, the ifllie Kas been 
much the f^me* Thefe profe(Ibr3^ fiiidiiig their 
extreme principles not applicable ta caies wMcb 
call only for a qualified, or, as I rtiay j&y, civil 
and legal redftance^ in fuch cafes employ no 
' refiftance at all. It is with them a war or a re- 
volution, or it is nothing. Finding their fchemes 
of politics not adapted to the ftate of the world 
in which they live, they often come to think 
lightly of all public principle ; and are ready, on 
dicir part, to abandon for a very trivial intereft 
what they find of very trivial value. Some in:^ 
deed are of more fteady and perlevering natures ( 
but thefe ar(f eagi?r politicians out of partis-k 
meht, \A\o have little to tempt them to ahan^ 
don their favourite prcjcfts. They have fonne 
change in the church or ftate, or both, con* 
ftandy in their view. When that is the cafr, 
they are always bad citizens, and perfeSiy uififure 
connexions. For, confidering their ipeculadve 
defigns as of infinite value, and. the adual ar^ 
xangement of the ftate as of no eftimacion, they 
are at bcft indifferent about it. They fee no 
merit in the good, and no fault in the vicious 
management of public affairs ; they rather rejmc^ 
in the latter, as more propitious * to revolution: 
.They fee no merit or demerit in any man, or 
any a£tion, or any political principle, any further 
than as they may forward or retard their defign 

of 
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«f change : they therefore take up, one dasf, die 
mol): violent and Wretched prerogative, and anodicr 
time the wiideft democratic ideas of freedom, and 
pa& Arom eke pne to the other without any ibtt of 
regisrd ttocaiife, to perfon, or to party, 

in France you are now in die criiis of a rem* 
lucion, and in ^e tranfit from one form of govern*- 
ment to another — you cannot fee that chara^Ssr of 
men exaSly in- the fame fituation in which we lee 
hin diis country. With us k is militant; with you 
it is triumphant i and you know how it can aft 
^ii4ien its power is conimenfurate to its wilL I 
would not be iuppoied to confine thofe obferva-^ 
tions to any defcription of men, or to comprehend 
all nien of any <lefcription within them— No! 
far from ir« I am as incapable of that iojuftic^ 
as I am of keeping terms with thofe who profe& 
principles of extremes ; and who under the 
name of rcHgion teach little eHe than wiW md 
dangerous polkios. The worft of thefe peli^ 
ties of revolution is this; they tetiiper and 
harden the breaft, in order to prq^are it for 
the defperate ftrokes which are fometimes ufed 
in extreme occafions. B^n. as thele occafions 
may never arrive, the. mind receives a gratui- 
toias taint i and the oioral fentiments fufier not 
a littk, when no political purpofe is ferved by 
the depravation. This fort of people zre fo 
taken up with their theories about the rights of 
fitao^^that they have totally forgot his nature, 
Without opening one new avenue to the und^^ 
ftafnding, they have fucceeded in (lopping Up 
dteff thv lead to the heart. They have pet- 
verted 
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irdrted in themfelves> and in thofe that attend to 
them> all the well-placed fympathies of the human 
brraft. 

This famous fermon of the Old Jewry breathes 
nothing but this fpirit through all the political 
part. Plots, maflacres, affaflinations, fecm to feme 
people a trivial price for obtaining a revolution. A 
cheap, bloodlefs reformation, a guiltlefs liberty^ 
appear flat and vapid to their tafte. There muft 
be a great change of fcene ; there muft hi a mag- 
nificent ftage efFefl: j there muft be a grand fpce- 
tacle torouze the imagination, grown torpid with 
the lazy enjoyment of fixty years fecurity, and the 
ftill unanimating repofe of public profperity. Tlut 
Preacher found them all in the French revolution* 
This infpires a juvenile warmth through his whole 
frame. His enthufiafm kindles as he advances i 
and when he arrives at his peroration, it. is in a 
full blaze* Then viewing, from the Pifgah of his 
pulpit, the free, moral, happy, flourifhing, and 
glorious ftate of France, as in a bird-eye landfcape 
of a promifed land, he breaks out into the following 
rapture: 

" What an eventful period Is this ! I am 
^ thankful that I have lived to it; I could al- 
*^ moft fay, Lord, now ktteft thou thy Jervant de-^ 
^^ part in peace ^ for mint eyes have Jeen thy falva^ 
** tion. — I have lived to fee a diffufion of know- 
•* ledge, which has undermined fuperftition and 
** error. — I have lived to fee the rights of men 
" better underftood than ever j and nations pant- 
•• ing for liberty which feemed to have loft the 
" idea of it.— I have lived to fee Thirty MilUofts 
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*^ efPtdpUy indignant and refolute, fpurning at 
*' flavery, ^nd dennanding liberty with an irre- 
*' fiftible voice, ^heir King led in triumph^ dfid 
*^ nn arbitrary monarch Jurrendering himjelf to his 
^' JubjtSs''r 

Befbrt I proceed further, I have to remark, 
that Dr. Price feems rather to over-value the 
great acquifitions of light which he has obtained 
and diffuled in this age. The lad century ap- 
peArs to me to have been quite as much en- 
lighteried. It had, though in a different place, 
a- triumph as memorable as that of Dr. Price; 
and fome of the great preachers of that period 
partook of it as eagerly as he has done in the 
•triumph of France. On the trial of the Rev. 
Hugh Peters for high treafon, it was depofed, 
that when King Charles was brought to Lon- 
don for his trial, the Apoftle of Liberty in that 
day condiidted the triumph. *^ I faw/' fa.ys the 
witnefs, " his majefty in the coach with fix 
** horfes, and Peters riding before the king 
*^ triumphing^ Dr. Price, when he talks as if lie 
had made a difcovery, only follows a precedent ; 
for, after the commencement of the king's^ trial, 
this pr^curfor, the fame Dr. Peters, concluding 
a Jong 'prayer at the royal chapel at Whitehall, 

• Another, of tbefe reverend gentlemen, who was witnefs 
to ibme of the fpeftacles which Paris has lately exhibited-^ 
exprefles himftlf thus, *' A king dragged infuhmffi-ve triumph 
•* iy bit conquering fuhjeBs is one of thofe appearances of 
f*^ «ai*i«ur \vhich feldpm rife in the profped of human af- 
*• rairs, anS wKich, during the remainder of my life, 1 ftiall 
«* think of with wonder and gratification." Thefe^gentlcmeu 
ur&'marvdllouHy in their feelings. 
- H (he 
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(he had very triumphantly chofen his place) feid, 
" I have prayed and preached thefc twenty years ; 
'• and now I may fay with old Simeon, Lord, now 
" let t eft thou thy fervant depart in peace, for mine 
** efes bave/een thy Jalvation*.'' Peters had not 
the fruits of his prayer j for he neither departed fa 
foon as he wifticd, nor in peace. He became (what 
I heartily hope none of his followers may be in 
this country) himfelf a facrifice to the triumph 
which he led as Pontiff. They dealt at the Refto- 
ration, perhaps, too hardly with this poor good 
man. But we owe it to his memory and his Of- 
ferings, that he had as much illumination, and as 
much zeal, and had as eiFefbually undermined all 
the Juperftition and error which might impede tha 
great bufinefs he was engaged in, as any who fol- 
low and repeat after him, in thi$ age, which would 
aflume to itfelf an exclufive title to the knowledge 
of the rights of men, and all the glorious confe- 
qucnces of that knowledge. 

After this fally of the preacher of the Old 
Jewry, which differs only in place and time, 
but agrees perfeftly with the fpirit and letter 
of the rapture of 1648, the Revolution Soci- 
ety, the fabricators of governments, the heroic 
band of eajhierers of monarchs, elc6tors of fove- 
reigns, and leaders of kings in triumph, ftrutting 
with a proud confcioufnefs of the diffufion of 
knowledge, of which every member had ob- 
tained fo large a Ihare in the donative, were in 
hafte to make a generous difFiifion of the know*^ 

• State Trials, vol, ii, p. 360, p, iS%. 
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Icd^ they had thus gratuitoufly received. To '^ 
mdce this bountiful communication, they ad-^ 
journed from the church in the Old Jewry, to 
the London Tavern ; whete the fame Dr. Price, 
in whom the fumes of his oracular tripod were 
liot entirely evaporated, moved and carried the 
rcfolution, oraddrefs of congratulation, tranfmittcd 
by Lord Stanhope to the National Aflembly of 
France. 

I find a preacher of the gofpel prophaning the y 
beautiful and prophetic ejaculation, commonly call- /<\ 
cd ** nunc dimittisy* made on the firft prefentatioii 
of our Saviour in the Temple, and applying it^ 
with an inhuman and unnatural rapture, to th« 
moft horrid, atrocious, and afflifting fpedacle, that 
perhaps ever was exhibited to the pity and 'indig- 
nation of mankind. This *' leading in triumph,'^ 
a thing in its beft form unmanly and irreligious, 
which fills our Preacher with fuch unhallowed 
tranfports, muft (hock, I believe, the moral tafte 
of every well-born mind. Several Englifli were 
the ftupified and indignant fpeftators of that tri- 
umph. It was (unlefs we have been ftrangely 
deceived) a fpeftacle more refembling a procef- 
fion of American favages, entering into Onon- 
daga, after fome of their murders called viflories, 
and leading into hovels hung round with fcalps^ 
dicir captives, overpowered with the feoffs and 
bufiets of women as ferocious as themfelves, much 
more than it refembled the triumphal pomp of a 
civilized martial nation i — if a civilized nation, 
or any men who had a fenfe of generofity, were 
capable of a perfonal triumph over the fallen and 

H % Tliifi^ 
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This, my dear Sir, was not the triumph dl 
France. I muft believe that, as a nation,, it over^ 
whelmed you with fliame aod horror. I muft be-^ 
lieve that the National Aflembly find themfelves 
in a ftate of the greateft humiliation, in not being 
^ble to punifti the authors of this triumph, pr th^ 
aftors in it; and that they are in a fituation in 
which any enquiry they may make upon the fub- 
jeft, muft be deftitute even of the appearance of 
liberty or impartiality. The apology of that Af- 
fembly is found in their fituation 9 but when wc 
approve what they muft bear, it is in us the dege- 
nerate, choice of a vitiated mind. 

With a corqpelled appearance of deliberation^ 
they vote under l:he dominion of a ftern neceflijty4 
They fit in the heart, as it were, of a foreign re- 
public : they have their refidence in a city whofe 
conftitution has emanated neither from the chart 
ter of their king, nor fr6m their legiflative power* 
There they are furrounded by an army not raifed 
either by the authority of their crown, or by their 
command; and which, if they fliould order to dif-* 
folve itfelf, would inftantly diflblve them. Thqre 
they fit, after a gang of aflaflins had driven away, 
all the men of moderate minds and moderating 
authority amongft them, and left them as a fort of 
dregs and refufe, under the apparent lead of thofe 
in whom they do not fo much as pretend to have 
any confidence. There they fit, in mockery of 
legiflation, repeating in refolutions the words of 
thofe whom they deteft and defpife. Captives 
themfelves, they compel a captive king to ifluc 
as royal edicts, at third hand, the polluted non- 
3 fcnfe 



ftnfe of their moft licentious and giddy cofFee- 
houfes. It is notorious, that all their meafures arc 
decided before they are debated. It is beyond 
doubt, that under the terror of the bayonet, and 
the lamp-poft, and the torch to their houfes, they 
are obliged to adopt all the crude and defperate 
meafures fuggefted by clubs compofed of a mon- 
ftrous medley of all conditions, tongues, and na- 
tions. Among thefe are found perfons, in compa,- 
rifoh of whom Catiline would be thought fcrupu- 
lous, and Cethegus a man of fobriety and mode- 
ration. Nor is it in thcfe clubs alone th^t the 
publick meafures are deformed into monfters. They 
undergo a previous diftortion in academies, intend- 
ed as fo many feminaries for thefe clubs, which 
are fet up in all the places of publtck refort. In 
thefe meetings of all forts, every counfel, in pro- 
portion as it is daring, and violent, and perfidious, 
is taken for the mark of fuperior genius. Huma- 
nity and companion are ridiculed as the fruits of 
fuperftition and ignorance. Tendernefs to indivi- 
duals is confidered as trcafon to the public. Li- 
berty is always to be eftimated perfeft as property 
is. rendered infecure. Amidft affaflinacion, maf- 
facre, i^nd confifcation, perpetrated or meditated, 
they are forming plans for the good order of 
future, fociety. Embracing in their arms the 
carcafes of bafe criminals, and piomoting their 
relations on the title of their offences, they j 
drive hundreds of virtuous perfons to the fame j 
end, by forcing them to fubfift.by beggary or ' 
by crime, 
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The Aflfembly, their organ^ ajfts before them the 
farce of deliberation with as little decency as li- 
berty. They aft like the comedians of a fair be**, 
fore a riotous audience ; they ad amidft the tumul- 
tuous cri^s of a rhixcd mob of ferocious men, and 
of women loft to ftiame, who, according to thcir^ 
infolent fancies, direft, control, applaud, explode 
them; and fometimes mix and take their feats 
amongft them; domineering over them with a 
ftrange mixture of fervile petulance and proud 
prcfumptuous authority. As they have inverted 
order in all things, the gallery is in the place of 
the houfe. This Affcmbly, which overthrows kings 
and kingdoms, has not even the phyfiognomy and 
afpcft of a grave legiflative body— »^^ color imperii, 
nee frons erat ulla Jenatus. They have a power 
given to them, like that of the evil principle, to 
fubvert and dcftroy ; but none to conftrudt, except 
fuch machines as may be fitted for further fubver-^ 
(ion and further dcftruftion. 

Who is it that admires, and from the heart 
is attached to national reprefentative aifemblies, 
but muft turn with horror and difguft from fuch 
a profane burlefque, and abominable perverfioa 
of that facred inftitute ? Lovers of monarchy, !©• 
vers of republicks, muft alike abhor it. The mem^ 
bers of your Affembly muft themfelves groan under 
the tyranny of which they have all the fhame, none 
of the direftion, and little of the profit. I am flire 
many of the members who compofe even the ma-, 
jority of that body, muft feel as I do, notwit;h«i» 
ftanding the applaufes of the Revolution Society, 
^ r-MifcraWc 
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— Mifcrable king! miferablc Affembly! How 
muft that affembly be filently fcandalized with thdft 
of their members, who would call a. day which 
fecmcd to blot the fun out of Heaven, " un beau 
jour*!'* How muft they be inwardly indignant at 
hearing others, who thought fit to declare to them, 
" that the veffel of the ftate would fly forward 
*' in her courfe towards regeneration with more 
" fpeed than ever,'* fi-om the ftiff gale of treafon 
and . murder, which preceded our Preacher*$ tri- 
umph! What muft they have felt, whilft with 
outward patience and inward indignation they 
heard of the flaughter of innocent gentlemen in 
their houfes, that •* the blood fpilled was not the 
*^ moft pure ?" What muft they have felt, when 
they were befieged by complaints of diforders 
which fhook their country to its foundations, at* 
being compelled coolly to tell thte complainants, 
that they were under the proteftion of the law, 
and that they would addrefs ihe king (the captive 
king) to caufe the laws to be enforced for their 
proteAion j when the enflavcd minifters of that 
captive king had formally notified to them, that 
there were neither law, nor authority, nor power 
left to prote<a? What muft they have felt- at 
being obliged, as a felicitation on the prefent 
new year, to requeft their captive king to forget 
the ftormy period of the laft, on account of the 
great good which he was likely to produce to 
his people 5 to the complete attainment of which 
good they adjourned the pra£tical demonftrations 

* 6ihofOaobcr, 1789. 
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©f their loyalty, affuring hicn of their obedience, 
when he (hould no longer poffcfs any aujHprity 
tQ command ? 

This addrefs was made with much goo^^nature 
aad affciftion, to be fure. But among the revolu» 
lions in France, muft be reckoned a confiderablc 
revolution in their ideas of politenefs,- In Eng- 
land we are f^id to learn manners at fecond-hand 
from your fide of the water, and that we drefs 
our behaviour in the frippery of France, If fo, 
we are ftill in the old cut ; and have not fo far 
conforixied to the new Parifian mode of gpod- 
breeding, as to think it quite in the moft r^ftned 
flxain of delicate compliment (whether in condo- 
lence or congratulation) to fay, to the moft: humi- ' 
liated creature that crawls upon the earth, that 
great public benefits are derived from the mi^rder 
of his fcrva^ts, tke attenapted affaflinatipn of him- 
felf and of his wife, and the mortification, dis- 
grace, and degradation,- that he has.perfonally 
fuiFered. It is a topic of confolation which our 
ordinary of Newgate would be too huipane tq 
life to a criminal at the foot of the gallows. I 
fbould have thought that the hangman of Paris, 
npw that he is liberalized by the vote of the 
National Affembly, and is allowed his rank and 
urms'^n the Herald's College of the rights of men, 
wQuld be too generous, too gallant u man, too full 
of the fenfe pi his new dignity, to employ that 
cutting conlblation to any of the perfons whom 
t^ie leze nation might bring under the adnriiniftra- 
tion of his executive powers. 

A man is fallen indeed, when he is thus flat- 
tered. 
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tered. The anodyne draught of oblivion, thus 
drugged, is well calculated to preferve a galling 
wakefulnefs, and to feed the living ulcer of a cor- , 
roding meniory. Thus to adnninifter the opiate 
potion of aninefty, powdered with all the ingre- 
dients of fcorn and conteoipt, is to hold to his lips, 
inftead of ** the balm of hurt niinds,*' the cup of 
human mifery full to the brim, and to force him to- 
drink it to the dregs. 

Yielding to reafons, at leaft as forcible as thofe \ \ 
which were fo delicately urged in the compliment V\ 
on the new year, the king of France will probably n\ 

endeavour to forget thefe events, and that compli- 
ment. But hiftory, who keeps a durable record of 
all our ads, and exercifes her awful cenfure over 
the proceedings of all forts of fovereigns, will not 
forget, either thofe events, or the sera of this li- 
beral refinement in the intercou'rfe of mankind, 
Hiftory will record, that on the morning of the 
6th of Oftober 1789, the king and queen of ^ 
France, after a day of confufion, alarm, difmay, 
and (laughter, lay down, under the pledged fe- 
curity of public faith, to indulge nature in a 
few hours of refpite, and troubled melancholy 
repofe. From this fleep the queen was firft 
ftartled by the voice of the centinel at her door, 
v/ho cried out to her, to fave herfelf by flight — 
that this was the laft proof of fidelity he could 
give— that they were upon him, and he was 
dead. Inftantly he was cut down. A band of 
cruel ruffians and affaflins, recking with his blood, 
rulhcd into the chamber of the queen, and pierced 
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with an hundred ftrokcs of bayonets and poniards 
the bed, from whence this perfecutcd woman had 
but juft time to fly almoft naked, and through ways 
unknown to the murderers had cfcaped to feek re« 
fuge at the feet of a king and hufband, not fecure 

of his own life for a nioment, 

This king, to fa[y "no more of him, and this 
queen, and their infant children (who once 
would have been the pride and hope of a grcdt 
and generous people) were then forced to aban- 
don the fanftuary of the moft fplendid palace in 
the world, which they left fwimming in blood, 
polluted by maflacre, and ftrewcd with fcattered 
limbs and mutilated carcafes. Thence they were 
condu6led into the capital of their kingdom. 
Two had been felefted from the unprovoked, 
unrefifted, promifcuous flaughter, which was 
made of the gentlemen of birth and family who 
compofed the king's body guard. Thefe two 
gentlemen, with all the parade of an execution 
of juftice, were cruelly and publickly dragged to 
the block, and beheaded in the great court of 
the palace. Their heads were ftuck upon fpears, 
and led the proceflioni whilft the royal captives 
who followed in the train were flowly moved 
along, amidft the horrid yells, and fhrilling 
fcreams, and frantic dances, and infamous con- 
tumelies, and all the unutterable abominations 
of the furies of hell, in the abufcd fbape of the 
vileft of women. After they had been made to 
tafte, drop by drop, more than the bitternefs of 
death, in the flow torture of a journey of twelve 
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miles, protrafted to fix hours, they were, under a 
guard, compofcd of thofe very fbldiers who had 
thus conduced them tTirbugh this famous triumph, 
lodged in one of the old palaces of Paris, now con* 
verted into a Baftile for kings. 

Is this a triumph to be confecrated at altars ? 
to be comTriembratcd with grateful thankfgiving ? 
to be offered to the divine Humanity with fervent 
prayer and enthufiaftick ejaculation ? — Thefe The- 
ban and Thracian Orgies, aded in France, and ap- 
plauded only in the Old Jewry, I affure you, kindle 
prophetic enthufiafm m the minds but of very 
few people in this kingdom; although a faint 
and a|K)fl:le, who may have revelations of his 
own, and who has fo completely vanquifhed all 
the mean fuperftitions of the heart, may incline 
to think it pious and decorous to compare it 
with the entrance into the world of the Prince of 
Peace, proclaimed in an holy temple by a venera- 
ble fage, and not long before not worfe announced 
by the voice of angels to the quiet innocence of 
Ihepherds* 

At firft I was at a lofs to account for this fit 
of unguarded tranfport. I knew, indeed, that 
the fufferings of monarchs make a delicious re- 
paft to fome fort of palates. There were re- 
flexions which might ferve to keep this ap- 
petite within fome bounds of temperance. But, 
i;?hen I took one circumftance into my confi- 
deration, I was obliged to confefs, that much 
allowance ought to be made for the Society, and 
that the temptation was coo ftrong for common 
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difenskn; i naoc, ife ckcaEnnaoKr of the lo 
Kaean of die truBxnpiiy dir zacrrasog cnr which 
caBcd <^ ^^ chc BISHOPS to be hugcd oa 
« the lacp-pofisV' m^hi well fcare bnx^ht 
fixtii 2 burd of cnfhnfatrr on the ibfriccn 
aHxfeqixiices of dus hippr dir. I ziknr to lb 
moch cnrhrrfafm ibcce Hmr dcriidcs urom pii* 
cicDce. I allow this prcphct co break torm into 
hsfxnns of jaw 2nd yhanklgiTJcg oa aa erect mhich 
spptirs like die prcciirtbr of etc MibesiLjn, and 
die prcjeSed fifth ir-caircfcr, in the dcfinx^km of 
ail church tfabtihrrens. Thar mna, howrrcr 
(as m ail hianan i5iirs there is) in zhc miiiSt of 
dlis jof fomcdiizg to ererciie the patience of diefe 
wo idiy geoderruca, acd to try the i.i3g-*u5iTing of 
Acir £utlu The ac«:iid murder cf the )dog and 
qoeen, and dieir chUd^ wis wmiing t3 the odier 
jolpfcious drcucsftances of this ^ iea^ifal day J* 
The a&ial munkr of the biihops, thojgh called 
tor by io many bclr epcuiitxaos, w:ii oilb want* 
iflg. A groupe of regicide and Ucrikgioos 
fiaughter^ wss iixieed bcLiir fketchec, but it 
was only Iketcfaed. It utihappiiy WcS kft un- 
foiikcd, in this greu hiftiTT-piece of the maC- 
ficTC of innocents. What hirdy pencil of a 
grrar maftcr, finom the ichool of che rights of 
men, will finiih it, is to be ieen hcreincr. The 
age h^ not yet the compleat be::cnr of that 
d^bnon of knowledge that his ucJermined fu« 
perftidoo and error; and the" koig of France 
wants another object or two, to coniiga to ob- 

• Toes !« Eret^ces i la li^rtrzc 
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livion,- in confideration of all the good which is 
tjQ arife from his own fufferings, gnd the patriotic 
crimes of an enlightened age *. 

Although 

• It i« proper here to refer to a letter written upon this 
Tubjedk by an eye-witnefs. ' That eye-witnefs was one of the 
xnoft boneil, intelligent, and elo<][uent members of the National 
Affembly, one of the moft aAive and zealous reformers- of the 
ftate . He was obliged to fecede from the aiTembly ; and he 
afterwards became a voluntary exile, on account of the hor- 
rors of this pious triumph, and the difpoiitions of men, who, pro- 
Hting of crimes, if not caufing them, have taken the lead in 
public a^rs. 

fi X T R A C T of M. de Lally TollendaPs Second Letter to 
a Friend. 

*' Parlons da parti que j'ai pris ; il ell bien juftifie dans ma 

^nfcience. — Ni cette ville coupable, ni cette affemblee plus 

<^oupable encore, ne meritoient que je me juftifie ; mais j^aij 

* coBjaf que vous, et les perfonnes qui penfent comme vous, ne 

^e condamnent pas. — Ma fante, je vous jure, me rendoit 

^es fondlions impoffiblcs ; mais me me en les mettant de cote 

^ a etc au-deffus 4e mes forces de fupporter plus long-tems 

^'horrcur que me caufoit ce fang, — ces tetes,^ — cette reine 

P^^ue egorg'ey — ce roi, — amene efdwue, — entrant a Paris, au 

"Milieu de fes affafiiris, et precede des tetes de (ts mal- 

heureox gardes. — Ces peffides janniffaires, ces affaflins, cea 

^^Jnmes cinnibales, ce cri de, tous les eveques a la 

^A.KTEitNE, dans le moment ou Iq roi entre fa capitale aveC^ 

"^tix eveques de fon confeil dans fa voiture. . Un coup de 

fiifilf que j'ai vu tirer dans un des carqffcs de la reine, 

"^« Bailiey appellant cela un hcau jour, L'afTcmblee ayant 

°^clar6 froFdement le matin, qu*il n'etoit pas de fa dignite 

^*^^ller toute entiere environner le roi. M. Mirabeau difaot 

^'^^punement dans cette aiTemblce, que le vaifTenu de I'etat, 

'^ins d'etre arrete dans fa courfe, s'elanceroit avec plus de ra- 

P^'^ite que jamais vers fa regeneration. M, Barnave, riant 

^^^c lui, quand des fiots de fang couloient autour de nous. 

Le 
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Although this work of our new light and know- 
ledge, did not go to the length, that in all proba- 
bility it was intended it ftiould be carried ; yet I 
mull think, that fuch treatment of any human 
creatures muft be (hocking to any but thofe 

Le vertaeux Moanier * echappant par miracle k yingt aflaffini , 
qui avoient voula faire de fa tete an trophee de plas. 

'< Voila ce qui me fit jurer de ne plus mettre le pied dam cetti 
tavtrnt d* Antropophages {the National Aflembly] o^ je n'avois 
plus de force d'elever la voix> ou depuis fix femaines je I'ards 
elevee en vain. Moi» Moanier, et tous lef honnetes gens, ont le 
dernier effort a faire pour le bien etoit d'en fortir. Aucune idee 
de crainte ne s'eft approchee de moi. Je rougir is de m'en 
defendre. J'avois encore ttff^ fur la route de la part de ce 
peuple, moins coupable que ceox qui Tont enivr^ de fu* 
reur> des acclamations, et des applaudiifements, dont d'autres 
auroient ete flattes, et qui m'ont fait ^emir. C'efl & I'in-^ 
dignation, c'eil k I'horreur. C'eft aux convulfions phyfiques, 
que le feul afpedt du fang me fait eprouver que j'ai cede. On 
brave^ une feule mort ; on la brave plufieurs fois, quand elle 
peut etre utile. M^s aucune puiifance fous le Ciel, mait 
ancune opinion publique ou privee n'ont le droit de me con* 
damner a foufFrir inutilement mille fupplices par minute, et 
k perir de defefpoir, de rage* au milieu des triompbes, da 
crime que je n'ai pu arreter. lis me profcriront, ils confifque- 
ront mcs biens* Je labourerai la terre, et je ne les verrai 
plus. — Voila ma jullification. Vous pourez la lire, la mon- 
trer, la laifTer copier; tant pis pour ceux qui ne h, com- 
prendront pas ; ce ne fera alors moi qui auroit eut tort de la 
leur donner." 

Hus milit^ man had not fo good nerves as the peaceable 
gentleman of the Old Jewry. — See Monf. Mounier's narra- 
tive of thefe tranfadions ; a man alfo of honour and virtue^ 
and talents, and therefore a fugitive. 

• N, B. Mr. Mounicr was then fpeaker of the National Aflcmbly. He 
has fince been obliged to live i» exlle^ though one of the firmtft affertora oi 
liberty, 

who 
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who arc made for acxomplifliing Rcvoluti- 
ons. But I cannot Hop here. Influenced by the 
inborn feelings of my nature, and not being illu- 
minated by a fingle ray of this new-fprung mo- 
dern light, I confefs to you. Sir, that the exalt- 
ed rank of the perfons fufFering, and particu- 
larly the fex, the beauty^ and the amiable qua- 
lides of the defcendant of fo many kings and 
emperors, with the tender age of royal infants, 
'infenfible only through infancy and innocence of 
the cruel outrages to which their parents were cx- 
pofed, inftead of being a fubjedt of exultarion, adds 
not a little to my fenfibility on that moft raelan^ 
choly ocqafion. 

I hear that the auguft perfon, who was . the 
principal objedt of our preacher's triumph, 
though he fupported himfclf, felt much on that 
ihameful occafion. As a man, it became him to 
fed for hjs wife and his children, and the faith- 
ful guards of his perfon, that were maflacred in cold 
blood about him ; as a prince, it became him to 
feel for the ftrange and frightful transformation of 
his civilized fubjefts, and to be more grieved for 
them, than folicitous for himfelf. It derogates lit- 
tle from his fortitude, while it adds infinitely to the 
honour of his humanity. 1 am very forry to fay it, 
very forry indeed, that fuch perfonages are in a 
fituation in which it is not unbecoming to praifc 
the virtues of the great. 

I hear, and I rejoice to hear, that the great 
lady, the other objed of the triumph, has borne 
diat day (one is interefted that beings made for 
differing fhould fuffer well) and that ihe bears 
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ftUthe fuccccding days, that (he bears the im* 
prifbnment of her hufband, and. her own capti-^^ 
vity, and the exile of her friends, and the infult- 
ing, adulation of addreffes, and the whole weight of 
.her accumulated wrongs, with a ferene patience, 
ill a manner fuitcd to her rank and ract*, and be- 
coming the ofRpring of a fovereign diftinguifhed 
for her piety and her courage; tliat like her Ihe 
ha& loSfty fentiments ; that (he feels with th c^c^i g- 
nity-of a Roman matron; that in the laft extre- 
mity (he will fave herfelf from the laft difgrace, 
and that if fhe muft fall, flie will fall by no igno-. 
ble hand. 

It is now fixteen or feventeen years fincc I 
faw the queen of France, then the dauphmefs, 
at Verfailles; and furely never lighted" on" this . 
orb, which ftie hardly feemed to touch, a more 
delightful vifion. I faw her juft above the ho- 
rizon, decorating and cheering the eleva.ted 
Iphere (he juft began to move in,- glittering 
like the morning-ftar, full of life, and fplendor, 
and joy. Oh ! what a revolution ! and what an 
heart muft I have, to contemplate without emo- 
tion that elevacion and that fall ! Little did I 
dream that, when fhe added titles of veneration 
to thofe of enthufiaftic, diftanr, refpedful love, 
that fhe fhould ever be obliged to carry the ftiarp 
antidote againft difgrace concealed in that bo- 
fom ; little did I dream that I ftiould have lived 
to fee fuch difafters fallen upon her in. a nation 
of gallant men, in a nation of men of h ono ur 
and of cavaliers. I thought ten thoufand fwords 
muft have leaped from their fcabbards to avenge 
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feven a look that threatened her With infult, — But 
the age of chivalry is gpnek — That of fophifters> 
Qeconbmaftsj and calculators, has fucceeded i and 
the glory of Europe is extinguiflied for cvcu 
Nievcr, never more, (hall we behold that gene-, 
rous loyalty to rank and fex, that proud fub^ir 
miffion, that dignified obedience, that fubordi^ 
nation of the heart, which kept alive, even in 
fcr vitu de itfelf, the fpirit of an exalted fr^fidQip^ 
The unbouglit grace of life, the cheap defence of 
nations, the nurfe of manly fentiment and heroic 
enterprize is gone ! It is gone, that fcnfibility of 
principle, that chaftity of honour, which felt a 
ftain like a wound, which infpired courage whilfl: 
it mitigated ferocity, whftrh ennobled whatever it 
touched, and under which vice itfelf loft half its 
evil, by loGng all its groflhefs. ^ 

This mixed fyftem of opinion and fentiment 
had its origin in the antient chivalry, and the 
principle, though varied in its appearance by 
the varying ftate of human affairs, fubfifted and 
influenced through a long fucceffion of genera- 
tions, even to the time we live in. If it fhoukj 
.ever be totally extinguiflied, the lofs I fear will 
be great. It is this which has given its charafter 
to modern Europe. It is this which has diftin- 
guilhed it under all its forms of government, and 
diftinguiftied it to its advantage, from the ftates 
of Afia, and poflSbly from thofe ftates which 
flouriftied in the moft brilliant periods of the 
aDUq«ie world. It was this, which, without con* 
feunding ranks, had produced a noble equality, 
handed k- down through aU the gradations 
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of ibctal life. Ic was this opimon which miti* 
gUted kings into companions, and raifed private 
men CO be feUows with kings. Without forces 
or oppofition, it fubdued the ikrcencfs of pride 
and power; it oUtged fovereigns to fubnait to 
the foft collar of ibcial efteem» compelled ftem 
authority to fubmit to elegance, and gave a do** 
mination vanquifher of laws, to be fubdaed b]r 
manners. 

Bat now all » to be changed. All the plea(ing 
illufionsy which made power gentle, and obedience 
liberal, which harmonized the different (hades of 
life, and which, by a bland afljmylation, inotHH 
|K>rated into politics the fentiments which beaur 
tify and foften private fociety, are to be di& 
iblved by this new conquering empire of tighl 
^tnd reafon. All the decent drapery of life is to 
he rudely torn off. All the fuperadded ideasr* 
fumi(hed from the wardrobe of a nfH>ral imagi* 
Aation, which the heart owns, and the under- 
ftanding ratifies, as necefTary to cover the de- 
ftdts of our naked fliivering nature, and to raife 
It to dignity ii^ our own eftimation, are to be 
exploded as a ridiculous, abfurd, and antiquated 
fadiion. 

On this Icheme of things, a king is but s 
man i a queen is but a woman ; a woman is but 
an animal i and an animal not of the higheft 
order. All homage paid to the fcx in general 
as fuch, and without diflin£i: views, is to be re-* 
garded as romance and folly. Regicide, and 
parricide, and facrilege, are but fi&ions of fu- 
perfticion, cotrupting jurifprudence by deftroy* 
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ing its fimplicity/ The murder of a king, or & 
qaeen, or a bifliop, or a father, are only com- 
mon homicide J and if the people are by any 
chance, or in any tvay gainers by it, a fort of 
homicide much^ the moft pardonable, and into 
ivhich we ought not to mike too fevere a fcru- 
tiny. 

- On the fcheme of this barbarous philofophyi 
which is the offspring of cold hearts and muddy 
underftandings, and which is as void of folid wif'^ 
dom^ as it is deftitute of all tafte ^nd elegance^ 
laws are to be fupported only by their own tfer- 
rorSf and by 'the concern, which each individuat 
may find in them, from his own private fpecula- 
-tions, or can fpare to them from his own private 
interefts. In the groves of their academy, ac the 
end of every vifto, you fee nothing but the gal- 
lows. Nothing is left which engages the affec- 
tions on the part of the commonwealth. On the 
principles of this mechanic philofophy, our in* 
ftitutions can never be embodied, if I may 
nfe the expreflion, in perfons; fo as to create 
in us love, veneration, admiration, or attach- 
ment. But that fort of reafon which baniflics 
the affeftions is incapable of filling their place. 
) .Thefc public affeftions, cotnbined with man- 
T ncrs, are required fometimes as fupplements, 
fbmetimes as corredives, alwavs as aids to law. 
. The precept given by a wife man, as well as a 
great critic, for the conftruftion of poems, is 
' equally true as to dates. Ncn /aits eft pulcbra 
tffe poemata^ dulda funto. There ought to be a 
fyftcm of manners in every nation which a wel}- 
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formed mind would be difpofed to relifli. ' To 
\ make us love our Country, our country ought to 
be lovely. 

But power, of fome kind or other, will furvive 
the fhock in which manners and opinions perifli; 
and it will 5nd other and worfe means for its fup- 
port. The ufurpation which, in order to fubvcrt 
antient inftitutionsj has deftroyed antient princU 
pks> will hold power by arts fimilar to thofe by 
which it has acquired it. When the old feudal 
and chivalrous fpirit of Fealtyy which, by freeing 
kings from fear^ freed both kings and fubje£ts 
from the precautions of tyranny^ (hall be cxtinSt 
in the minds of men, plots and aiTaOinations wiU 
be anticipated by preventive murder and preven- 
tive confifcation^ and that long roll of grim and 
bloody maxims, which form the politic^al code of 
all power, not (landing on its own honour, and 
the honour of thofe who are to obey it. Kings 
will be tyrants from policy when fubjedts are re- 
bels from principle. 

When antient opinions and rules of life are 
taken away, the lofs cannot po(ribly be eftimated. 
From that moment we have no compafs to govern 
US; nor can we know diftinftly to what port we 
(leer. Europe undoubtedly, taken in a mafs, was 
in a flouri(hing condition the day on which your 
Revolution was compleated. How much of that 
profperous (late was owing to the fpirit of our old 
manners and opinions is not eafy to fay; but as 
fuch caufes cannot be indifFerent in their opera- 
tion, we muft prefume, that, on' the whole, their 
operation was beneficial. 

We 
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We arc but too apt to confider things in the 
ftate in which we find them, without fufficicntlf 
adverting to the caufes by which they have been 
produced, and poflibly may be upheld, No- 
riiing is more certain, than that oiir manners, 
our civilization, and all the good things which* 
are connefted with manners, and with civiliza- 
tion, have, in this European world of ours, de- 
pended for ages upon two principles; and were 
rndeed the refult of both combined ; I mean tfic 
fpiric of a gentleman, and the fpirit of religion. 
The nobility and the clergy, the one by profef- 
fion, the other by patronage, kept learning in 
exiftence, even in the midft of arms and confu- 
fions, and whilft govcrnnoents were rather in 
their caufes than formed. Learning paid back 
what it received to nobility and to priefthood f . 
and paid it with ufury, by enlarging their ideas, 
and by furnifhii^g their minds. Happy if chey had 
all continued to know their indi^oluble iinioxii 
and their proper place ! Happy if learning, not 
debauched by ambition, had been fatisficd to 
continue the inftrudor, and not afpired to be the 
mafter! Along with its natural proteftors and 
guardians, learning will be caft into the mire, 
and trodden down under the hoofs of a fwinifli 
multitude. 

If, as I fufped, modero letters owe more than 
they are always willing to own to anticnt man- 
ners, fo do other intercfts which we value full aa 
much as they are worth. Even comnricrce, and 
trade, and manufafture, the gods of our oecono- 
mlcal politicians, are themfclvcs perhaps but 
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ert%tuYc%i kfc themfclvca but cflfefls, whichj as 
fifH caufes, we choofe lo worfbip. They certain- 
ly grew under the fame (hade in which learning 
flourilhed. They coo may decay with their natural 
prctcfting principles. With you, for the prefene 
at leafl'> they all threaten to difappear together* 
Wherd trade and n[ianufa£tures are wanting to a 
people^ and the fpirit of nobility and religion re- 
mains, fentinnent fupplies, and not always ill fup- 
plies their place i but if commerce and the arts 
fhould be loft in an experiment to try how well a 
ftate may ftand without thefe old fundament^ 
principles, what fort of a thing muft be a nation 
ef grofs, ftupid, ferocious, and at the fame timcy 
poor and fordid barbarians, deftitute of religion> 
honour, or manly pride, polTcffing nothing at pre-* 
fcnt, and hoping for nothing hereafter? 

I wifh you may not be going faft, and by the 
Ihorteft cut, to that horrible and di%uftful fitua- 
tion. Already there appears a poverty of conccp-* 
tion, a coarfeneft and vulgarity in all the pro- 
ceedings of the aflembly and of all their inftruc- 
tors. Their liberty is not liberal. Their fcience 
is prefumptuous ignorance. Their humanity is 
favage and brutal. 

It is not clear, whether in Engbnd we learned 
thofe grand and decorous principles, and manners, 
of which confidcrable traces yet remain, from you, 
or whether you took them from us. But to you, 
I think, we trace them bcft. You fecm to mc to 
be — gentis incmiahla noftra^ France has always 
more or lefs influenced manners in England j arid 
when your fountain is choakcd up and pollutcdji 
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the ftream will not run long, or not run cle«r 
with usj or perhaps with any nation. This givM 
all Europe^ in my opinion^ but too qlofc and coq- 
neded a concern in what is done in France, £x^ 
cuie me^ thereforCi if I have dwelt tpo long on the 
atrocious fpeftacle of the fixth of Odober 17899 
pr have given too much fcope to the reBedions 
"whicli have arifen in my mind on occafion of cbf 
mod important of all revolutions! which may be 
dated from that day^ I mean a revolution in fentir 
meotSj manners, and moral opinions. As things 
now Hand, with every thing refpedable deftroycd 
without usj and an attempt to deftroy within ujs 
every principle of refpeft, one is almoft forced to 
apologize for harbouring the common feelings of 
men. 

Why do I feel fo differently from the Reverea4 
Dr. Price, and thofe of his lay flock, who will 
choofe to adopt the fentiments of his difcourfe ?*— - 
For this- plain reafon-— becaufe it is natural I 
fliould; becaufe we are fo made as to be af- 
feded at fuch fpeftaclet with melancholy fenti- 
ments upon the unftable condition of mortal 
profperity> and the tremendous uncertainty of 
human greatnefs ; becaufe in thofe natural feel- 
ings we learn great lefTons; becaufe in events 
like thefe our paOions inftruft our reafon; be- 
caufe when kings are hurl'd from their thrones 
by the Supreme Diredor of this great drama, and 
become the obje£ks of infult to the bafe, and of 
pity to the good, we behold fuch difafters in the 
moral, as we fhould behold a miracle in the 
pbyfical order of things. We arc alarmed into 
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reflexion; our minds (as it has long fince been 
obfcrvcd) arc purified by terror and pitjr; our 
weak unthinking pride is humbled, under the 
difpcnfations of a myfteriouswifdom.— Some tears 
might be drawn from me, if fuch a fpe6):acle 
were exhibited on -the ftage. I (hould be truly 
aftiamcd of finding in myfelf that fuperficial^ 
theatric fenfc of painted diftrefs, whilft I could 
exult over it in real life. With fuch a perverted 
mind, I could never venture to (hew my face at 
a tragedy. People would think the tears that 
Garrick formerly, or thatSiddons not Ibng fince^ 
have extorted from me, were the tears of hypo- 
crify i I fliould know them to be the tears of 
folly. 

Indeed the theatre is a better fchool of moral 
icntiments than churches, where the feelings of 
humanity are thus outraged. Poets^ who have 
to deal with an audience not yet graduatfed in 
the fchool of the rights of men, and who muft 
apply themfclveis to the moral conftitution of the 
heart, would not dare to produce fuch a triumph 
as a matter of exultation. There, where men 
follow their natural impulfes, they would not 
bear the odious maxims of a Machiavelian po* 
licy, whether applied to the attainment of mo- 
narchical or democratic tyranny. They would 
rejcft them on the modern, as they once did on the 
antient ftage, where they could not bear even 
the hypothetical propofition of fuch wickednefs 
in the mouth of a perfonated tyrant, though fuit- 
able to the charadter he fuftained. No, theatric 
audience in Athens would bear what has been 
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borne, in the midft of the real tragedy of this 
triumphal day ; a principal aftor weighing, as it 
were in fcales hung in a (hop of horrors, — fo much 
aftual crime againfl: fo much contingent advan- 
tage, — and after putting in and out weights, 
declaring that the balance was on the fide of the 
advantages. They would not bear to fee the 
crimes of new democracy pofted as in a led- 
ger againft the crimes of old dcfpotifm, and the 
book-keepers of politics finding democracy ftill 
in debt, but by no means unable or unwilling to 
pay the balance. In the theatre, the firfl: in- 
tuitive glance, without any elaborate procefs of 
reafoning, would (hew, that this method of poli- 
tical computation, would juftify every extent of 
crime. They would, fee, that on thefe prin- 
ciples, even where the very worft afts were not 
perpetrated, it was owing rather to the fortune 
of the confpirators than to their parfimony in 
the expenditure of treachery and blood. They 
would foon fee, that criminal means once to- 
lerated are foon preferred. They prcfent a 
fliorter cut to the objeft than through the high- 
way of the moral virtues. Juftifying perfidy 
and murder for public benefit, public benefit 
would foon become the pretext, and perfidy and 
murder the end i until rapacity, malice, revenge, 
and fear more dreadful than revenge, could fati- 
ate their infatiable appetites. Such mufi: be the 
confequences of lofing in the fplendour of thefe tri- 
umphs of the rights of men, all natural (enfe of 
wrong and right. 

'.^ But the Reverend Pallor exults in this " lead- 
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" ing in triumph," bccaufc truly LiOuisXVIth 
was *' an arbitrary monarch;" that is, in other 
words, neither more nor lefs, than becaufe he was 
Louis the XVlth, and becaufe he had the mifr 
fortune to be born king of France, with the pre- 
rogatives of which, a long line of anceftors, jan^ 
a long acquiefcence of the people, without any 
ad. of his, had put him in pofTeflion. A mi^forr 
tUDe it has indeed turned out to him, that he waa 
born king of France. But misfortune is not crrme, 
;)or is indifcretion always the greateft guilt. I 
Ihall never think that a prince, the afts of whofe 
whole reign were a feries' of conceflions to bis 
fubjeds, who was willing to relax his authority 
jto remit his prerogatives, to call his peopje to a 
fliare of freedom, not known, perhaps not dcr 
fired by their anccftors ; fuch a prince, thougb 
he fhould be fubjedt to the common frailties 
attached to men and to princes, though he 
ihould have once thought it neccffary to proviide 
force againft the defperate defigns manifcftly 
carrying on againft his perfon, and the remnants 
of his authority 5 though all this fliould be takea 
into confideration, I Ihall be led with great 
difficulty to think he deferves the cruel and 
infulting triumph of Paris, and of Dr. Price# 
I tremble for the caufe of liberty, from fuch 
an example to kings. I tremble for the caufc of 
humanity, in the unpuniflied outrages of the 
moft wicked of mankind. But there are fome 
people of that low and degenerate fafliion of 
mind, that they look up with a fort of compla- 
cent awe and admiration to kings, who know 
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to keep firm in their feaCj to hold a ftrid hand 
over their fubjefts, to affcrt their prerogati?e, 
and by the awakened vigilance of a fevere defpo^* 
tifm, to guard againft the very firft approaches 
of freedom. Againft fuch as thefe they never 
elevate their voice. Deferters from principle, 
lifted with fortune, they never fee any good in 
fuffering virtue, nor any crime in profpcrous ufur- 
pation. 

^'TT it could have been made clear to me, that 
the king and queen of France (thofe I mean who 
were fuch before the triumph) were inexorable • 
and cruel tyrants, that they had formed a deli* 
berate fcheme for maKTacring the National Af- 
fcmbly (I think I have feen fomething like the 
latter infinuated in certain publications) I ihould 
think their captivity juft. If this be true, much 
more ought to have been done, but done, in my 
opinion, in another manner. The punifliment of 
real tyrants is a noble and awful aft of jufticei 
and it has with truth been faid to be confolatory 
to the human mind. But if I were to punilli a 
wicked king, I (hould regard the dignity in aveng- 
ing the crime. Juftice is grave and decorous, 
and in its puniQiments rather feems to fubmit to 
a neceflity, than to make a choice. Had Nero, 
or Agrippina, or Louis the Eleventh, or Charles 
the Ninth, been the fubjeftj if Charles the 
Twelfth of Sweden, after the murder of PatkuU 
or his predeceflbr Chriftina, after the murder of 
Monaldefchi, had fallen into your hands, Sir, or 
ihto mine, I am fure our conduft would have 
beeti different* 

If 
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If. the French King, or King of the French, 
(or by whatever name he is known in the new 
vocabulary of your conftitution) has in his own ^ 
pcrfon, and that of his Queen, really deferved 
thefe unavowed but unavenged murderous at** 
tempts, and thofe fuhfcquent indignities moro 
cruel than murder, fuch a perfon v/ould ill de^. 
fcrve even that fubordinate executory truft, 
which I underftand is to be placed in him ; nor 
is he fit to be called chi^f in a nation which he 
has outraged and opprcflcd. A worfe choice for 
fuch. an office in a new commonwealth, than 
that of a depofed tyrant, could not poffibly be 
made. But to degrade and infult a man as the 
word of criminals, and afterwards to truft him 
in your higheft concerns, as a faithful, honeft^ 
and zealous fervant, is not confident in reafon-» 
ing, nor prudent in policy, nor fafe in prafticc. 
Thofe who could make fuch an appointment 
muft be guilty of a more flagrant breach of truft 
than any they have yet committed againft the 
people. As this is the only crime in which your 
leading politicians could have a6led inconfiftently, 
I conclude that there is no fort of ground for thefc 
horrid infinuations. I think no better of all the 
other calumnies. 

In England, we give no credit to them. Weare 
generous enemies : We are faithful allies. We 
fpurn from us with difguft and indignation the 
flandcrs of thofe who bring :is their anecdotes 
with the atteftation of the flower-de-luce on their 
flioulder. We have Lord George Gordon faft 
in Newgate; and neither his. being a public pro- 
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felytc to Judaifm, nor his having, in his zeal 
againft Catholick priefts and all fort of cccle- 
fiafticSj raifed a mob (excufe the term, it is dill 
in ufe here) which pulled down~ all our prifons, 
have preferved to him a liberty, of which he did 
not render himfclf worthy by a virtuous ufe of 
it. Wc have rebuilt Newgate, and tenanted the 
manfion. We have prifons almoft as ftrong ^ as 
the Baftile, for thofe who dare to libel the 
queens of France. In this fpiritual retreat, let 
the noble libeller remain. Let him there me- 
ditate on his Thalraud, until he learns a con- 
du6l more becoming his. birth and parts, and 
not fo difgraceful to the antient religion to which 
he has become a profelyte; or until fome perfons 
from your fide of the water, to pleafe your 
new Hebrew brethren, Ihall ranfom him. He 
may then be enabled to purchafe, with the old 
hoards of the fynagogue, and a very fmaH pounds' 
age, on the long compound intereft of the thirty 
pieces of Giver (Dr. Price has fhewn us what 
miracles compound intereft will perform in 1793 
years) the lands which are lately difcovered to 
have been ufurped by the Gallican church. Send 
\3S your popifh Archbilhop of Paris, and we will 
lend you our proteftant Rabbin. Wc fhall treat 
the perfon you fend us in exchange like a gen-* 
tleman and an honeft man, as he is ; but pray 
let him bring with him the fund of his hofplta- 
lityj bounty, and charity j and, depend upon ir^ 
MfC Ihall never confifcate a fhilling of that ho- 
nourable and pious fund, nor think of enriching 
the treafury with the fpoils of the poor*box. 
• To 
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To tell you the truth, my dear Sir, 1 thiiik the 
hojibur of our nation to be (bmewhat concerned 
in the difclaimer of the proceedings of this fo^ 
cicty of the Old Jewry and the London Tavern. 
I have no man's proxy. I fpeak only from myfelfi 
when I difclaim, as I do with all poffible earneft4 
nefs, all communion with the a£tors in that tri^ 
umph, or with the admirers of it. When I afiert any 
thing clfe> as concerning the people of England^ 
I fpeak from obfervation not from authority ^ but 
I fpeak from the experience I have had in a pretty 
extenfive and mixed communication with the in^ 
habitants of this kingdom, of all defcriptions and 
ranks^ and after a courfe of attentive obferva- 
tion» began early in life, and continued for neaf 
fony years. I have often been aftoniihed^ cott^ 
iidering that we are divided from you but by a 
flender dyke of about twenty-four milesj and thai 
the mutual intercourfe between the two countries 
has lately been very greats to find how little yoa 
feem to know of tis. I fufpeffc that this is ow** 
ing to your forming a judgment of this nation 
from certain publications, which do, very crro* 
oeoufly, if they do at all, reprcfent the opinions 
and difpofitions generally prevalent in England^ 
The vanity, reftleffnefs, petulance, iand fpirit of 
intrigue of feveral petty cabals, who attempt- to 
hide their total want of confequence in buftte 
and noife, and puffing, and mutual quotation of 
each other, makes you imagine that our con** 
temptuous ne^leA of their abilities is a mark of 
general acquiefcence in their opinions. No 
fuch thing, I aiTure you. Becaufe half a doa^n 
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@ra(h6ppers tinder a fern make the field ring 

*^¥ich their importunate chink, whilft thoufands 

€d£ great cattle, rcpofcd beneath the fhadow of 

rhc Britifti oak, chew the cud and are filent, 

pray do not imagine, that thofe who make the 

noi(e are the only inhabitants of the field; that 

of courfe, they are many in number; or that, 

after all, they are other than the little fhri veiled, 

meagre, hopping, though loud and troublefome 

inieds of the hour. 

i • I almofl: venture to affirm, that not one in a 
hundred amongfl: us participates in the " tri- 
*^ umph *' of the Revolution Society. If the 
king and queen of France, and their children, 
were to fall into our hands by the chance of 
war, in the mod acrimonious of all hoflilities (I 
deprecate fuch an event, I deprecate fiich hofti- 
lity) they would be treated with another fort of 
triumphal entry into London. We formerly have 
had a king of France in that fituation ; you have 
read how he was treated by the vidor in the 
field } and in what manner he was afterwards re- 
ceived in England. Four hundred years have 
gone over us ; but I believe we are not materially 
changed'fince that period. Thanks to our fulleh 
refinance to innovation, thanks to the cold Aug* 
giftnefs of our national charader, we ftill bear 
Che ftamp of our forefathers. We have not (as I 
conoeive) loft the gencrofity and dignity of 
chiflkiog of the fourteenth century; nor as yet 
iiave we fobtilized ourfelves into favages. We 
we hot the converts of RoufTeau ; we are not the 
diiciples of Voltaire; Helvecius has made no 
|»rogrefs amongfl; us. Atheifls are not our 

preachers; 
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preachecs i madmen are not our lawgivers. - We 
know that we have made no difcoverics; and wc 
think that no difcoveries are to be made, in mo- 
rality s nor many in the great principles of go* 
iremment^ nor in the ideas of liberty» which were 
underftood long before we were born, altogether 
as well as they wdl be after the grave has heqied 
its mould upon our prefumptioo, and the filenc 
tomb ihall have impofed ics law on our pert lo- 
quacity* In England we have not yet beca 
compiecely embowelled of our natural entraiki 
we ftill icel withm us» and we cherifli aad col* 
tivate^ thofe inbred fentimencs which arc the 
fidthful guaniians» the active monitors of cor 
daty> the true iupporters of all Itbenl and manl]r 
monU. We have not been drawn and truflV 
ed, in order that we may be oUed, like ftuflfed 
l^rds io a mu&iKiH with chaif aod rag^ aind 
loltrr/ blurted ihreds of paper about the r^ts 
of man* We prekrve the whole of oar feeUngs 
ftiU native and eatire> uniopoiiiicatevi by pe* 
dbrttry and ini^deittr. We have real hearts of 
Adh aoi bkKxl beating in our boKMos. We 
lear Ggd ; we Kx>k up wl:h awe co kingjss ^di 
aScctts» to partuDQeor^^; wtth duty to umgjX* 
tracer; with re v ere oc e » pnc&j ami with le* 
%cct t\> c&obiU:y\ W^y: Bccuuie whea lacfa 

ideas 
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ideas are brought before our minds^ it is natural 
to be fo affeftedj becaufe all other feelings arc 
falfe and fpurious^ and tend to corrupt our minds^ 
to vitiate bur primary morals, to render us unfit 
]fbr rational liberty ; and by teaching us a ierviiej 
licentious, and abandoned infolence, to be our low 
Iport for a few holidays, to mdke us perfeftly fit for; 
andjuftly deferving of (lavery, through the whole 
courie of our lives* 

iToii fee. Sir, that in this enlightened age I 
iam bold enough to confcfs, that we are generally 
men of untaught feelings ) that inilead of cafting 
away all our old prejudiceis^ we cherifli them to 
a very confiderable degree, and, to take more 
ihime to ourielvi^s, we cherifli them becaufe they 
arc prejudices ; and the longer they have lafted; 
and the more generally they have prevailed, the 
more we cherifli them. We are afraid to put nieri 
to live and trade each on his own private flock 
of realbnj becaufe we fufpeA that this fl:ock iii 
each mart is fmall, ahd that the individuals would 
do better to avail themfelves of the general bank 
and capital of nations, and of ages. Many of 
6tir mcti of fpeculation, infl:ead of exploding ge- 
neral prejudices, employ their ftgacity to difcover 
the latent Wifdbm which prevails in them. If 
they find what they feek, ind they feldom fail, 
they think it more wife to continue the prejudice; 

whether they talk of " the king, the nolle, or the frieft, their 
«» whole language is that of the moft enlightened and liberal 
^' among ft the EnglipJ* If this gentleman means to confine 
the terms enlightened and liberal to one kt of men in England* 
It may be true. It is not generally fo. 

K with 
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t(rith the reafon involved, ffiari to cafl: a"^a^ fht 
coat of prejudice, arid to kaVe ribthifig but tht 
naked reafon -, becaufe prejudice, with its feifofi, 
has a motive to g?ve aftidri to that reafbri, and 
an affeiSioh which will give it permanence. Pre- 
judice is of ready application in the emergency ; 
it previopfly engages the mind lii a fleady courle bf 
wifdom arid virtue, and does not leave the man 
hefitating in the moment of decifion, fceptical, 
puzzled, and unrefolved. Prejudice renders a 
man's virtue his habit ; arid not a feries of uricdn^ 
neftcd a6is. Through juft prejudice, hii duty be- 
comes a part of his nature. 

Your literary men, and your politicians', and 
fo do the whole iclan of the enlightened among 
us, ellentially differ in thefe points. I'hey hive 
no refpeft for the wilctom of bthcrs ; but they 
pay it off by a very full meafure of confidence 
in their own. With them it is a fuflicicnt mo- 
tive to deftroy an old fcheme of things, becaufe 
it is an old one. As to the new, they are in no 
fort of fear with regard to the duration of a 
building run up in hafte ; becaufe duration is no 
objeft to tKofe who think little or nothing has 
been, done before their time, and who place all 
their hopes in difcovery. They conceive, very 
iyftematically, that all things which give per- . 
petuity are mifchievous, and therefore they arc 
at inexpiable war with all eftablilhmehts, Thej^' 
think that government may vary like mo^es o£ 
drefs, and with as little ill effeft. That there ^ 
needs no principle of attachment, except » fenfe 

of 
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W prcfcnt convenienqr, to any conftitution of the 
ftate. They always fpeak as if they were of 
opinion that dierc is a lingular fpecies of com- 
paft between them and their magiftrates, which 
binds the magiftrate, but which has nothing re- 
ciprocal in it, but that the majefty of the people 
has a right to diffolvc it without any reafon, but 
its will. Their attachment to their country itfelf, 
is only fo far as it agrees with fome of their 
fleeting proje6ts; it begins and ends with that 
fcheme of polity which falls in with their momen- 
tary opinion. 

Thefe doftrines, or rather fentiments, feem pre- 
valent with your new ftatefmen. But they art 
wholly different from thofe on which we have al- 
ways afted in this country. 
• I hear it is fometimes given out in France, that 
what is doing among you is after the example 
of England. I beg leave to affirm, that fcarcely 
any thing done with you has originated from the 
pr^aice or the prevalent opinions of this people^ 
cither in the aft or in the fpirit of the procwd- 
ing. Let me add, that we arc as unwilling to 
learn thefe leffons from France, as we are furc that 
JVC never taught them to that nation. The cabals 
here who take a fort of (hare in your tranfadtions 
as yet confift but of an handful of people. If un- 
fijrfunately by their intrigues, their fermons, their 
publications, and by a confidence derived from 
ifi cxppfted union with the counfels and forces 
l)f the French nation, they fhould draw confider- 
i^lc fiumbers intp their faftign, and in confe- 
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qtleilce IhX)u]d ferioufly attempt any thing here ifk 
iniitation of what has been done with you^ the 
event, I dare venture to prophefy, will be, that, 
with fome trouble to their country, they will foon 
accomplifh their own deftruftion. This people 
refufed to change their law in remote ages, from 
refpeft to the infallibility of popes j and they will 
not now alter it from a pious implicit faith in the 
dogmatifm of philofophers ; though the former was 
armed with" the anathema and crufade, and though 
the latter fhould aft with the libel and the lamp- 
iron. ^ 

Formerly your affairs were your own concern 
only. We felt for them as men j but. we kept 
aloof from them, becaufc we were not citizens of 
France. But when we fee the model held up to 
ourfelves, we nrfuft feel as Englilhmen, and feeling, 
we mufl: provide as Englifhmen. Your affairs, in 
fpite of us, are made a part of our intereft j fo far 
at leaft as to keep at a diftance your panacea, or 
your plague. If it be a panacea, we do not want 
it. We know the confcquences of unneceflary 
phyfic. If it be a plague j it is fuch a plague, that 
the precautbns of the moft fevere quarantine ought 
to be eftablifhed againft it. 

I hear on all hands that a cabal, calling itfelf 
philofophic, receives the glory of many of the 
late proceedings; and that their opinions and 
fyftems arc the true aftuating fpirit of the whole 
of them. I have heard of no party in England^ 
literary or political, at any time, known by fuch 
a defcription. It is not with you compofed of 
thole men, is it ? whom the vulgar, in their blunt, 
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homely flyle^j commonly call Athcifts and Infi- 
dels ? If it bcj I admit that we too have had 
writers of that defcription, who made fome npife 
in their day. At prefcnt they repofe in lading 
oblivion. Who, born within the laft forty years, 
has read one word of Collins, and Toland, and 
Tindal, and Chubb, and Morgan, and that 
whole race who called themfelves Freethinkers? 
Who now reads Bolingbroke ? Who ever read 
him through ? Afk the bookfellers of London 
what is become of all thefe lights of the world. 
In as few years their few fucceffors will go to the 
family vault of " all the Capulets." But what- 
ever they were, or are, with us, they were and 
are wholly unconnefted individuals. With us 
they kept the common nature of their kind, and 
were not gregarious. They never afted in 
corps, nor were known as a faftion in the ftate, 
nor prefumed to influence, in that name or 
charafter, or for the purpofes of fuch a faftion, 
on any of our public concerns. Whether they 
pught fo to exift, and fo be permitted to aft, is 
another queftion. As fuch cabals have not exr 
ifted in England, fo neither has the fpirit of them 
had any influence in efliablifliing the original 
frame of our conftitution, or in any one of the 
feveral reparations and improvemen^ts it has un- 
dergone. The whole has been done under the 
iufpices, and is confirmed by the fandtions • of 
religion and piety. The whole has emanated 
from the fimplicity of our national charafter, and 
from a fort of native plainnefs and direftnefs of 
^nderftanding, which for a long time charac- 
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terized thofe men who have fucceflively obtained 
authority amongft us. Thk difpofition ftill re* 
mains^ at leaft in the great body of the people. 

We know, and what is better we feel in- 
wardly, that religion is the bafis of civil fociety, 
and the fource of all good and of all comfort*. 
In England we are fo convinced of this^ that there 
is no ruft of fuperftition, with which the accu- 
mtriated abfurdity of the human mmd mif^t 
have crufted it over in the courfe of ages^ thac 
ninety-nine in an hundred of the people of Eiig- 
land would not prefer to impiety*. We ihall 
never be fuch fools as to call in an enemy. to the 
fubftance of any fyftem to remove .its corrup- 
tions, to fupply its defcfts, or to perfedt its con- 
ftruftion. If our religious tenets (hould ever want 
a further elucidation, we Ihall not call on atheifm 
to explain them. We (hall not light up our tem- 
•ple from that ^unhallowed fire. It wiU be illu- 
minated with other lights. It will be perfumed 
with other incenfe, than the infeftious ftuff which 
is imported by the fmugglers of adulterated meta- 
{>hyiics. If our ecclefiaftical eflabliibment (hould 
want a revifion, it is not avarice or rapacity> 
public or private, that we (hall employ for the 
•audit, or receipt, or application of its conle- 
crated revenue. — Violently condemning neither 

^ Sit %itiir hoc ab initio perfaafum civibusj dominos eflb 
^^omniam ferum ac moderatoresi deos ; eaque, qus gerantur^ 
leorum geri vi, ditione^ ac numine ; eofdemqae optime de ge- 

nere hominum inereri ; et quails quifque fit, quid agatj quid 

infe admittat^ qua mente, quapietate colac religiones fntaeri : 
*iKonim et iin{>ioram habere rationem. His enim rebus im* 

botae ntentes haud fane abhorrebunt ab utili et a vejra&ntea- 

tii. Cic. de Legibos^ 1. 2. 
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the <5«C0k WT ;thf AnR^ni^n, «or, fmce h(CJ!» 
are fij^fi^ed, the Rom^n iyfl:e;rn of rdigioip, we 
prefer the PrqteftaAC ; i^t becaufe we think it 
has ie^ qf irljie .Cbrjiftian region in it, /^gt jbe- 
caufejin QUTJ^dgncJent, it has more. Weareprp- 
teftaots, not firom indifference but froja zeal. 

Wc know, and it is our pride to know, that 
man is by:his conftitution a religious animal ; that 
acheifm is againft, hoc only our reafon but our in^< 
fiinds ; and that it cannot prevail long. But if^; 
in the moment of riot, and in a dr unlcen delirium 
from the hot fpirit drawn out of the alembick 
of hell^ which in France is now fo furioufly boiU 
ing,=we fliould;uncover our nakednefs by throw- 
ing off that iChriftian raligk>n which has hitherta 
been our boail and comfort, and one great fource 
of civilization amongft us, and among many, 
other nations, we are apprehenfive (being well 
aware that the mind will not endure a void) that 
fome uncouth, pernicious, and degrading fuper- 
ftitipn, might take place of it. 

For that reafon, before we take from our efta- 
blifliment the natural hurpan means of eftimation^ 
and give it upto contempt, as you have done, and 
in doing it have incurred the penalties you well de- 
ferve to fuffer, we defire that fome other may be 
prefented to us in the place of iu We (hall then 
form our judgment. 

On thefe ideas, indead of quarrelling with 
eftablifliments, as fome do, who have made a 
pbilofophy and a religion of their hoftility to 
fuch inftitutions, we cleave ck)fely to them. Wc 
are vefolved to keep an eflablilhed church, an 
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cftablifhed monarchy, an eftablifhed ariftocracy^a 
and an eftabliihed democracy, eacK in the degree 
it exifts, and in no greater. I fhall fhewyou prc- 
fcntly how much of each of thefe we poflefs. 
It has been the misfortune (not as thefe gentle- 
J men think it, the glory) of this age, that cveryi 
thing is to bedifcufled, as if the conftitution of oiir 
country were to be always a fubjeft rather of altcrrn 
cation than enjoyment. For this reafon, as well as 
fi)r the fatisfaftion of thofe among you (if any fuch 
you have among you) who may wifti ta profit 
of examples, I venture to trouble you' with a 
few thoughts upon each of thefe eftabliftiments. 
I do not think they were unwife in antient Rome^ 
who, when they wifhed to new-model their laws, 
fcnt commiffioners to examine the bell conftitutcd 
republics within their reach. 

Firft, I beg leave to fpeak of our church 
cftablifhment, which is the firft of our prejudices, 
not a prejudice deftitute of reafon, but involving 
in it profound and extenfive wifdom, I ^eak 
of it firft. It is firft, and laft, and midft in our 
minds. For, taking ground on that religious 
fyftem, of which we are now in poffeflion, we con- 
tinue to aft on the early received, and uniformly 
^ continued fenfe of mankind. That fenfe not onlyi 
like a wife architeft, hath built up the auguft fa- 
bric of ftates, but like a provident proprietor, to 
prcferve the ftrufture from prophanation and ruin, 
aa a facred temple, purged from all the impuri- 
ties of fraud, and violence, and injufticc, and 
tyranny, hath folemnly and for ever confecrated 
the commonwealth, and all that officiate in it. 
This confccration is. made, that all who adnii- 
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liifteriQ the government of men, in which thcf 
ftand in the [perfon of God himfelf, Ihould have 
high and worthy notions of their funftion and 
deftinadon ; that their hope Ihould be full of im- 
mortality ; that they Ihould not look to the pakry 
pelf of the moment, nor to the temporary and 
tranfient praife of the vulgar, but to a folid, per- 
manent cxiftence, in the permanent part of their 
nature, and to a permanent fame and glory, in 
the example they leave as a rich inheritance to die 
world. 

Such fublime principles ought to be infufed 
into perfons of exalted fituations ; and religious 
cftablifcments provided, that may continually 
revive and enforce them. Every fort of moral, 
every fort of civil, every fort of politic inftitu- 
tion, aiding the rarional and natural ties that 
conneft the human underftanding and affcftions to 
the divine, are not more than neceflary, in order to 
build up that wonderful ftrufture, Man ; whole 
prerogative it is, to be in a great degree a creature 
6fhis own making; and who when made as he 
ought to be made, is deftined to hold no trivial 
place in the creation. But whenever man is put 
over men, as the better nature ought ever to 
prefide, in that cafe more particularly, he ftiould 
as nearly as poflible be approximated to his per- 
fedion. 

' The confecration of the ftate, by a ftate religi- 
ous eftablifliment, is neceflary alfo to operate with 
an wholefome awe upon free citizens j becaufe, 
in order to fecure their freedom, they muft en- 
jpy fome determinate portion of power. To 
•.* ' them 
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them therefore a religbh conaeded mtk th0 ftate^ 
and mth their duty towards k, bocome« feveo Qoorc 
neceflary than in fuch focieties, where the people 
by the terms of their futgedion are confined to 
private fentiments^ and the noanagemcnt of their: 
own family concerns* All perfons poileflhig any^ 
portion of power ought to be ftipngly -and awe- 
fu% imprefled with an idea that they a£t in trufl:; 
and that they are to account £or their ^x^duA ii| 
diat trvft to the one ^reat mafter^ auiihar^jUid /ouo^ 
der of fociety. 

This principle ought even to be mone ifaiong^ 
]y imprefled upon the minds of tfaofe who com-- 
pofe the coUe£bive fovereignty than .upon rthofe 
of fingle princes. Without inflxuments, .thefc 
princes can ^o nothir^. Whoever xifes in-; 
ftruments, in finding helps^ finds alio dmpedi«> 
ments. Their power is therefore by no means 
compleat^ nor are they fafe in extreme ^uie. 
Such perfons, however elevated by flattery, ar-^ 
rogance, and felf-ppinion, muft be ienfible thatj 
whether covered or not by pofitive law, in fome 
way or other they are accountable even here for 
the abufe of their truft. If they are not cut off^ 
by a rebellion of their people, they may be 
ftrangled by the very Janiflarics kept .for their 
fccurity /againft all other rebellion. Thus we 
have fcen the king of France fold by his fol- 
diers for an encreafe of pay. But where po- 
pular authority is abfolute and unrcflrained, 
the people have an infinitely greater, becaufe 
a far better founded confidence in their own 
power. They are thcmfelves, in a great mea* 
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fgrc, their ewn inftrumcnts. They arc nearer to. 
their olgeAs. Befides, they are lefs under re- 
fponfibility to one of the greateft controlling 
powers on earth, the fenfe of fame and eftima- 
mation. The fhare of infamy that is likely to 
fall to the lot of each individual' in public afts, 
rs fmaU indeed; the operation of opinion being 
in the inverfe ratio to the number of thofe who 
abufc power. Their own approbation of their- 
own a<5b has to them the appearance of a public 
judgment in their favour. A perfeft democracy is 
therefore the moft fhamelefs thing in the world. 
As it is the moft Ibamelefs, it is alfo the moft 
fearlefs. No man apprehends in his perfon he 
can be made fubjeft to punifhment. Certainly 
the people at large never ought : for as all pu« 
niftiments arc for example towards the conferva- 
tion of the people at large, the people at larger 
can never become the fubjeft of punilhment by 
any human hand^. It is therefore of infinite 
importance that they fhould not be fuffered tp 
imagine that their will, any more than that 
of kings, is the ftandard of right and wrong. 
They ought to be perfuaded that they are full as. 
little entitled, and far lefs qualified, with fafety 
to them&lves, to ufe any arbitrary power what- 
focver ; that therefore they arc not, under a falfc 
fhew of liberty, but, in truth, to exercife an un- 
natural inverted domination, tyrannically to exaft, 
from thofe who officiate in the ftate, not an entire 
devotion to their intereft, which is their right, 

* Quicc[uid multis peceatur isaltum. 
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but an abjeft fubmiffiom to their occafional will i 
cxtinguifhing thereby, in all thofe who ferve 
ihem> all moral principle, ' all fenfe oif dignity, 
all life of judgment, and all confiftency of cha- 
ra6ter, whilft by the very fame procefe they give 
themfelves up a proper, a fuitable, but a moft 
contemptible prey to th« fervilc ambition of popu- 
lar fycophants or courtly flatterers. 

When the people have emptied themfelves of 
all the luft of fclfifli will, which without religion 
it is utterly impoffible they ever fhould, when 
they are confcious that they exercife, and cxer- 
cife perhaps in an higher link of the order of 
delegation, the ppvcr, which to be legitimate; 
muit be according to that eternal imnriutable 
law, in which wiji and reafon are the fame, they 
will be more caj-eful how they place poWer in 
bafe and incapable hands. In their nomination 
to office,, they Will not appoint to the exercife of 
authority, as to a pitiful job, but as to an holy 
funftion; not according to their fordid fclfifh 
intereft, nor to their wanton caprice, nor to 
their arbitrary will ; but they will confer that 
power (which any man may well tremble to give 
or to receive) on thofe only, in whom they may 
difcern that; predolhninant proportion of aftive 
virtue and wifdom, taken together and fitted to 
the charge, fuch, as in the great and inevitable 
mixed mafs of human imperfeftions and infirmi- 
ties, is to be found. 

When they are habitually convinced that no 
evil can be acceptable, either in the aft or the 
permifiion, to him whofe effencc is good, they 
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will be better able to extirpate out of the mindi 
of all magiftrates, civil, ecckfiaftical, or military, 
any thing that bears the leaft refcmblance to a 
proud and lawlefs dominatiom 

But one of the firfl: and moft leading prind^ 
pies on which the commonwealth and the laws are, 
confecrated, is left the temporary poffeiTors and 
life-renters in it, unmindful of what they have re- 
ceived from their anceftors, or of \^hat is due to 
their pofterity, (hould aft as if they were the entire 
matters ; that they ihould not think it amongft 
their rights to cut off the entail, cr commit 
wafte on the inheritance, by deftroying at thdr 
pleafure tte whole original fabric of their fow 
ciety ; hazarding to leave to thofe who come 
after them, a ruin inftead of an habitation — and 
teaching thefe fucceflbrs as little to refpeft their 
contrivances, as they had themfelves refpefted 
the inftitutions of their forefathers. By this un- 
principled facility of changing the ftate as often^ 
and as much, and in as many ways as there ai^ 
floating fancies or falhions, the whole chain and 
continuity of the commonwealth would be bro- 
ken« No one generation could link with the other. 
Men would become little better than the flies of a 
iiimmer. 

And firft of all the fcience of jurifprud'ence, 
the pride of the human intellefl:, which, with 
all its defefls, redundancies, and errors, is the 
collefted reafon of ages, combining the prin^ 
dples of original juftice with the infinite va- 
riety of human concerns, as a heap of old 
exploded errors, would be no longer ftudied. 

Perfonal 
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Pcrfonal felt-fiiiBciency and arrogance (the cer- 
tain attendants upon all thofe who have ne« 
ver experienced a wifdom greater than their 
own) would ufurp the tribunal. Of courfe^ no 
certain laws, eftablilhing invariable grounds of 
hope and fear, would keep the adtions of men iff 
a certain courfe, or diredt them to a certain end. 
Nothing ftable in the modes of holding pro* 
perty, or exercifing funftion, could form a folid 
ground on which any parent could fpeculate in 
the education of his offspring, or in a choice for 
their future eftablifliment in the world. No prin- 
ciples would be early worked into the habits; 
As feon as the mod able inftru£lor had eom* 
pleted his laborious courfe of inftitution, ipftead 
of fending forth his pupil, accomplilhed in a 
virtuous difcipline, fitted to procure him atten* 
tion and refpedt, in his place in fociety, he would 
find every thing altered j and that he had turned 
out a poor creature to the contempt and derifion 
of the world, ignorant of the true grounds of 
eftimation. Who would infure a tender and de- 
licate fenfe of honour to beat almoft with the 
firft pulfes of the heart, when no man could 
know what would be the teft of honour in a 
nation, continually varying the ftandard of its 
coin ? No part of life would retain its acquifitions. 
Barbarifm with regard to fcience and literature, 
unikilfulnels with regard to arts and manufac/- 
tures, would infallibly fucceed to the want of a 
fteady education and fettled principle j and jthus 
the comnaonwealth itfelf would, in a few generate 
tions, criflmble away^ be difconnedted into the 
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dtrft. and powder of indmduality, and at lengfh 
difp^ed to all the winds of heaven. 

To avoid therefore the evils of inconftanqr 
and vetfatility, ten thoufand times worfe than 
thofe of obftinacy and the blindcft prejudice, wc 
have confccrated the ftate, that no man fhould 
approach to look into defefts • or corruptions but 
with due caution ; that he Ihould never dream of 
beginning its reformation hy its fubverfion ; that 
he fhculd approach to the faults of the ftate as 
Vj the wounds of a father, with pious awe and 
trembling follicitude. By this wife prejudice 
Wc ire taught to look with horror on thofe 
children of their country who are prompt rafhly 
to hack that aged parent in pieces, and put him 
into the kettle of magicians, in hopes that by 
Oieit poifonous weeds, and wild incantations, 
they may regenerate the paternal conftitution, 
and renovate their father's life. 
• Society is indeed a contraft. Subordinate con- 
tradbs for objefts of mere occafional intereft may 
be diflfolved at pleafure — but the ftate ought not 
to be confidered as nothing better than a partner- 
fliip agreement in a trade of pepper and coffee, 
callrco or tobacco, or fome other fuch low concern, 
to be taken up for a little temporary intereft, and 
to be diflblved by the fancy of the parties. It 
is to be looked on with other reverence 5 bccaufe 
it is not a partnerfhip in things fubfervient only 
to the grofs animal exiftence of a temporary and 
periihable nature* It is a partnerfhip in all 
fdencei a partnerfhip in all art; a partnerfhip 
m cyery ^rtue, and in all perfcdion. As the 
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ifctuls of fuch a partnerfhip cannot be obtainea 
in many generations, it becomes a partncrihip 
not only between thofe who are living, but 
between thofe who are living, thofe who arc 
dead, and thofe who are to be born. Each 
contraftof each particular ftate is but a claufe 
in the great primaeval contrad of eternal f^ 
ciety, linking the lower with the higher na- 
tures, connecting the vifible and invifible worlds 
according to a fixed compad fandtioned by the 
inviolable oath which holds all phyfical and all 
moral natures, each in their appointed place* 
This law is not fubjeft to the will of thofe, who 
by an obligation above them, and infinitely fur 
perior, are bound to fubmit their will to that 
law. The municipal corporations of that tini- 
verfal kingdom are not morally at liberty at 
their pleafure, and on their fpeculations of a 
contingent improvement, wholly to feparate 
and tear afunder the bands of their fubordi- 
nate community, and to dilTolve it into ah un- 
focial, uncivil, unconnefted chaos of elemen- 
tary principles. It is the firfl and fupreme ne* 
ccffity only, a necelEty that is not chofen but 
choofes, a neccflity paramount to delibef-ation, 
that admits no difcuITion, and demands no cvi-i 
dence, which alone can jufiify a refort to anarchy. 
This necefTity is no exception to the rule j be- 
caufe this neceflity itfelf is a part too of that 
moral and phyfical difpofition of things to whidx 
man muft be obedient by confent or force -, but 
if that which is only fubmiffion to neceflity 
lliould be made the objeft of choice, the law is 
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^Dkeiij flitiire iis difobeyed^ and tlic rcbelliout 
are omlawedj caft forth, aiid exiled, from this 
world of reafon, and order> and peacJc, arid vir- 
ttic, and fruitful penitence, into the antagonift 
tPTorid of niadnefs, difcord, vice, confuflon^ and 
tHMTftiling fbrrow. 

Tbefe, my dear Sir, are, were, and I think long 
will be the fentiments of not the leaft learned and 
tefle^kingpart of this kingdom. They who arc in- 
cluded in this defcription, form their opinions oii 
fiich grounds as (lich perfbns ought to form them. 
The left enquiring receive them from an autho- 
rity which thofe whom Providence dooms to live 
on truft need not be alhamed to rely on. Thefe 
two forts of men move in the fanie direftion, tho* 
in a difiercnt place* They both move with the 
ordef of the uriiverfe. They all know or feel 
this ^cat antient truth i *^ Quod illi principi et 
•^ praepotcnti Deo qui omnem hunc mundiint 
•* rcgitj nihil eorum quae quideni fiant in 
** terris acceptius quam concilia et caetus ho- 
•* minum jure fctiati quse civitates appellanturp** 
They take thi$ ttrnet of the head and heart, not 
from the great name which it immediately bears^ 
nor from the greater from whence it b derived? 
but from that which alone can give true weight 
and lanflion to any learned opinion, the common 
nature and common relation of men. Perfuaded 
that all things ought to be done with reference^ 
and referring all to the point of reference to 
which all (hould be diredled, they think them- 
ielves bound, not only as individuals in the 
' finduary of the heart> or as congregated in that 
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pcrfonal capacity, to renew the memoiy of 
their high origin and cad; but alfo in their 
corporate charafter to perform their national ho- 
mage to the inftitutor, and author and protedor 
of civil fociety; without which civil fociety 
man could not by any poflibility arrive at the 
perfection of which. his nature is capable, nor 
even make a remote and faint approach to it. 
They conceive that He who gave our nature to 
be perfefted by our virtue, willed alfo the nc-r 
ceflary means of its perfcftion — He willed 
therefore the ftate — He willed its connexion 
with the fourcc and original archetype of all per- 
fection. They who are convinced of this his 
will, which is the law of laws and the fovereigii 
of fovereigns, cannot think it reprehenfiWc, 
that this our corporate fealty and homage, that 
this our recognition of a figniory paramount, I 
had almoft faid this oblation of the ilate itfelf» 
as a worthy offering on the high altar of uni* 
yerfal praife, ftiould be performed as all publick 
Iblemn a£ts are . performed, in buildings, in 
muficfc, in decoration, in fpeech, in the dig- 
nity of perfons, according to the cuftoms of 
mankind, taught by their nature; that is, with 
modeft fplendour, with unaffuming ftate, with 
mild majefty and fober pomp. For thofe pur- 
foks they think fbme part of the wealth of the 
Country is as ufefully employed as it can be, in 
fomenting the luxury of individuals. It is the 
publick ornament. It is the publick confola- 
tion. It nouriflies the publick hope. The 
pooreft man finds his own importance and dig* 
§ nity 
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nity in it, whilft the wealth and pride of indivi- 
duab at every moment makes the man of humble 
rank and fortune fenfible of his inferiority, and 
degrades and vilifies his condition. It is for the 
man in humble life, and to raife his nature, and 
to put him in mind of a ftate in which the pri- 
vileges of opulence will ceafe, when he will be 
equal by nature, and may be more than equal 
by virtue, that this portion of the general wealth 
of his country is employed and fanftified. 

I affure you I do not aim at fingularity, I give 
you opinions which have been accepted amongft 
us, from very early times to this morhent, with 
a continued and general approbation, and which 
indeed are fo worked into my mind, that I am 
unable to diftinguifli what I have learned from 
others from the refults of my own meditation. 

It is ' on fome fuch principles that the majority , 
of the people of England, far from' thinking a \ 
religious, national eftablifliment unlawful, hardly 
think it lawful to be without one. In France 
you are wholly miftaken if you do not believe us 
above all other things attached to it, and beyond 
all other nations ; and when this people has 
aftcd unwifely and unjuftifiably in its favour (ai 
in fome inftances they have done moft certainly) 
in their very errors you will at lead difcovcr their 
zeal. 

This principle runs through the whole fyftem 
of their polity. They do not confider their 
church eftablifliment as convenient, but as «f- 
fential to their ftate s not as a thing heteroge- 
neous and feparables ibmething added for ac- 
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commodation $ what they may either keep up qf 
lay afide^ according to their temporary ideas of 
convenience* They confider it as the foundadoit 
of their whole conftitution, with which^ and with 
every part of which, it holds an indiflblublc 
union. Church and (late are ideas infeparable iiv 
their minds, and fcarcely is the one ever mentioned 
without mentioning the other. 

Our education is fo formed as to confirm and 
fix this impreflion. Our education is in a man- 
ner wholly in the hands of eccleliaftics, and in 
all ftages from infancy to manhood. Even whei^ 
our youth> leaving fchools and univerfities, enter 
that mod important period of life which begins- 
€0 link experience and ftudy together, and when 
with that view they vifit other countries, inftead 
of old domeftics whom we have feen as govor-^ 
nors to principal men from other parts, three- 
fourths of thofe who go abroad with our young 
nobility and gentlemen arc ecclefiaftics > not as 
auftere matter:-, nor as mere followers; but as 
friends and companions of a graver charafter, and 
not feldom pcrfons as well born as themfeLves. 
With them, as relations, they moft commonly 
keep up a clofe connexion through life. By this 
connexion we conceive that we attach our gentle* 
men to the church j and we liberalize the church by 
an intercourfe with the leading characters of the- 
country. 

So tenacious are we of the old ecclefiafticat 
modes and falhions of inftitution, that very little 
alteration has been made in them fince the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century ^ adhering in this par- 
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ticulur, as in all things clfe, to our old fettled 
maxim, never entirely nor at once to depart from 
antiquity. We found thefe old inftitutions, on 
the whole, favourable to morality and difcipline i 
and we thought they were fufceptible of amend- 
ment, without altering the ground. We thought 
that they were capable of receiving and meliorate 
ing» and above all of preferving the acceffions of 
fcience and literature, as the order of Providence 
ihould fiicceflively produce them. And aft^r all, 
with this Gothic and monkilh education (for fuch 
it is in the ground-work) we mwf pt in our claim 
to as jimple and as early a Ihare in all the ini- 
prpvcments in fcience, in arts, and in literature, 
nyhich have illuminated and adorned the modern 
world, as any other nation in Europe j we think; 
one main caufe of this improvement was our npt 
delpifing the patrimony of knowledge which was 
left us by cxir forefathers. 

It is from our attachment to a church efta* 
blifliment that the Englifh nation did not think 
it wife to entruft that great fundamental intereft 
of the whole to what they truft no part of their 
jcivil or military public fervice, that is to the 
iinfteady and precarious contribution ©f indivi- 
duals* They go fitrthen They certainly never 
have fuffered and never will fufFer the fixed ef- 
tatc of the church to be converted into a pen- ' 
fion, to depend on the treafury, and to be de- 
layed, withheld^ or perhaps to be cxtinguilhed 
by fifeal difficulties j which difficulties niay fome- 
times be pretended for political purpofcs, and 
$ff W f?ft often brought on by the extravagance, 
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negligence^ and rapacity of politicians. The pco-. 
pie of England think that they have conllitu- 
tional motives, as well as religious^ againft any 
proje£t of turning their independent clergy into 
ccclefiaftical penfioners of date. They tremble 
for their liberty, from the influence of a dei^ 
dependent on the crown j they tremble for 
the public tranquillity from the diforders of a 
factious clergy, if it were made to depend upon 
any other than the crown. They therefore niade 
their church, like their king and their nobility^ 
independent. 

From the united conflderations of religion and 
conftitutional policy, from their opinion of a duty 
to make a fure provifion for the confolation of 
the feeble and the inftrudlion of the ignorant, they 
have incorporated and identified the cftatc of the 
church with the mafs of private property ^ of which 
the ftate is not the proprietor, either for ufc or do- 
minion, but the guardian only and the regulator. 
They have ordained that the provifion of this efta- 
blifliment might be as liable as the earth on which 
it ftands, and fhould not fluftuate with the Eu- 
ripus of funds and adions. 

The men of England, the men, I mean, of light 
and leading in England, whofe wifdom (if they 
have any) is open and direft, would be aftiamed, 
as of a filly deceitful trick, to profefs any reli- 
gion in name, which by their proceedings they 
appeared to contemn. If by their conduct (tte 
only language that rarely lies) they feemed to 
regard the great ruling principle of the moral 
and the natural world, as a mere mvention to 
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keep the ' vulgar in obedience, they apprehend 
riiat by fuch a conduft they would defeat the 
politic purpofe they have in view. They would 
find it difficult to make others to believe in a 
fyftem to which they manifeftly gave no credit 
themfelves. The Chriftian ftatefmen of this land' 
would indeed firft provide for the multitude ; be- 
caufe it is the multitude i and is therefore, as fuch, 
die firft objed in the ccclefiaftical inftitution, and 
in all inftitutions. They have been taught, 
diat the circumftance of the gofpel's being 
preached to the poor, was one of the great 
tcfts of its true miffion. Tliey think, there- 
fore, that thofe do not believe it, who do not 
take care it fhould be preached to the poor. 
But as they know that charity is not confined 
to any one defcription, biat ought to apply itfelf 
to all men who have wants, they are not de- 
prived of a due and anxious fenfation of pity to 
die difh-oflfes of the miferable great. They are 
not repelled through a faftidious delicacy, at the 
ftench of their arrogance and prefumption, from 
a medicinal attention to their mental blotches 
and running fores. They are fenfible, that rc- 
Ug^ous inftrudion is of more confequence to 
them than to any odiersj from the greatnefs of 
tbe temptation to which they are expofedi froni 
the important xronfequences that attend their 
faults ; from the contagion of their ill example ; 
from the neceffity of bowing down the ftubborn 
neck of their pride and ;imbition to the yoke of 
moderation and virtues from a confideration of 
l^e iat ftupidicy and grofs ignorance conoeming 
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^hat ka^rti^ men nxift to know^ which prefaSi 
9^ courtSj and ac the bead of armies, and in 
ienate^^ aa much as at the loom and in cha 
field. 

Tlie £ngliib people are fadsfied, diat to the 
great the confblatioos of religion are as nccefl&iy 
^ its inftinj&ions. They too are anxmg the un^ 
happy. Tthey feel poribnal {>ain and doKndKc 
forrow. In tbefe ^bey jaave oo priTiiqge, ibot 
ane fvtyeft to pay their full xxmtiQgent to the 
coatiibutioAs levied on mortality. They want 
thi« foyereign balcn under their jawing cairca 
^md aniicieties, which being lefs joonvtr&at 
^bout the limited wants of gnimal life, ra^ige 
Without linut, and are diverfified by infinite 
combinati(M)S in the wild and unbounded rc« 
gions of imagination. Some charkabie dole m 
wanting to thcfe, our oiiea wry unhappy hre» 
thren, to fUl the gloomy yoid that ndgns in 
minds which have ticking on earth to hope 
or fear; fomething to relieve in the IpiUiog 
languor and over -laboured Ja^tude of dxife 
who have podiii^ to do ^ fooa^tbing to excite an 
appeti^ to ca^ift^cc in the paHcd fatiety which 
a;^cnds on ^H pleafures whidi may be bougbtj| 
where nature is |K>t k& no her own proceis^^ 
where even <kfi^ is amicipaoed, and thertfopc 
fruition defeated hy meditafied fchemcs and con- 
trivances of dclighf J and np interval, no dbi^de^ 
i^ interpofed between the wifb and the accom- 
piifhrnent. 

The peqple of En^and know how litde in? 
^ijience the teachers ^f rcli^on are likely to have 
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^di the wealthy and powerful- of long ftandlng^ 
and how much lefs with the newly fortunate, if 
they appear in a manner no way aflbrted to thofc 
with whom they muft aflbciate, and over whom 
they muft even exercife, in fome cafes, fome- 
thing like an authority. What muft they think 
of that body of teachers, if they fee it in no 
part above the eftabiiflinient of their domeftic . 
ftrvants ? If the poverty were voluntary, there 
might be fome difference. Strong inftances of 
ielf-denial operate powerfully on our minds ; 
and a man who has no wants has obtained great 
freedom and firmnefs, and even dignity. But as 
ihe mafs of any defcription of men are but men, 
and their poverty cannot be voluntary, that dif- 
rc^ft which attends upon all Lay poverty, will 
not depart from the EcclefiafticaL Our pro- 
vident conftiiution has therefore taken care that 
diofe who arc to inftruft prelumptuous ig- 
norance, thofe who are to be cenfors over info- 
lent vke, fliould neither incur their contempt, 
nor live upon their alms; nor will it tempt the 
rich to a negleft of the true medicine of their 
nrinds. For thefe reafons, whilft we provide firft 
for the poor, and with a parental folicitude, we 
have not relegated religion (like fomething we 
yrcrt aihamed to fhew) to obfcure municipalities 
or ruftic villages. No ! We will have h«r to exalt 
her nrritred front in courts and parliaments. Vf e 
will have her mixed throughout the whole mafs 
pf life, and blended with all the claffes of focicty. 
^he people of England will fhew to the haughty 
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potentates of the world, and to their talking fo-f 
phifters, that a free, a generous, an informed 
nation, honours the high magiftrates of its 
church; that it will not fufFer the infolence of 
wealth and titles, or any other fpecics of proud 
pretenfion, to look down with fcorn upon what 
they look up to with reverence j nor pr-efume to 
trample on that acquired perfonal nobility, 
which they intend always to be, and which often 
is the fruit, not the reward, (for what can be the 
reward?) of learning, piety, and virtue. They 
can fee, without pain or grudging, an Archbifhop 
precede a Duke. They can fee a BiQiop of Dur- 
ham, or a Bifhop of Winchcfter, in pofleflion 
of ten thoufand pounds a year ; and cannot con- 
ceive why it is in worfe hands than eftates to the 
like amount in the hands of this Earl, or that 
Squire ; although it may be true, that fo many 
dogs and horfes are not kept by the for- 
mer, and fed with the vidluals which ought to 
nourifli the children of the people. It is true, 
the whole church revenue is not always em- 
ployed, and to every fhilling, in charity j nor 
perhaps ought it 5 but fomcthing is generally 
fo employed. It is better to cherifh virtue and 
humanity, by leaving much to free will, even 
with fome lofs to the objeft, than to attempt 
to make men mere machines and inftruments of 
a political benevolence. The world on the whole 
will gain by a liberty, without which virtue can* 
j;iot exift. 

When once the commonwealth has eftabliibed 
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the cftates of the church as property, it can, 
confiftently, hear nothing of the more or the 
lefs. Too much and too little are treafon againft 
property. What evil can arife from the quan- 
tity in any hand, whilft the fuprcme authority 
Jias the foil, fovereign fuperintendance over this, 
as over all property, to prevent eyery fpecies ot 
abufe; and, whenever it notably deviates, to give 
to it a dircftion agreeable to the purpofes of its 
inftitution. 

In England mod of us conceive that it is envy 
and malignity towards thofe who are often the 
beginners of their own fortune, and not a love 
of the felf-denial and mortification of the an- 
tient church, that makes fome look alkance at 
the diftinftions, and honours, and revenues, which, 
taken from no perfon, are fet apart for virtue. 
The ears of the people of England are diftinguifli- 
ing. They hear thefe men fpeak broad. Their 
tongue betrays them. Their language is in the 
fatois of fraud ; in the cant and gibberifti of hypo- 
crify. The people of England muflt think fo, when 
thefe praters affe£t to carry back the clergy to 
that primitive evangelic poverty which, in the 
fpirit, ought always to exift in them, (and in us 
too, however we may like it) but in the thing 
mull be varied, when the relation of that body 
to the ftate is altered -, when manners, when 
modes of life, when indeed the whole order of 
human affairs has undergone a total revolution* 
We fhall believe thofe reformers to be then 
jppe^t ei^thufiafts^ not as now we think them, 
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cheats and deceiirersj when we fee them throw* 
ing their own goods into common^ and fub- 
mitting their own perfons to the auftere difci- 
pline of the early church. 

With thefe ideas rooted in their minds, the 
commons of Great Britain, in the national emer*- 
gencies, will never feek their refource fiwn tbt 
confifcation of the eftates of the church and poor. 
jSacrilege and profcription are not among the 
ways and means in our committee of fu|^y. The 
Jews in Change Alley have not yet dared to hint 
their hopes of a mortgage on the revenues be- 
longing to the fee of Canterbury* I am not 
afraid that I 0iall be difavowed, when I affiire 
you that there is not one public man ia ttui 
kingdom, whom you would wi(h to quote; oo 
not one of any party or defcription, who doea 
not reprobate the diihonelt, pcrfidipus, and cruel 
coniifcatba which the national aiiembly has beea 
compelled to make of that property which it w^ 
ihtir firfl: duty to proteft. 

It is with the exultation of a Jitde natural 
pride I tell you, that thofe amongft us who 
have wifljed to pledge the fbcieties of Paris iq, 
jthe cup pf their abominations, have been difap* 
jx)intcd. The robbery of your church has 
proved a ftcurity to the poffeffions of ours. It 
has roufed the people. They fee with horror 
and alarm that enormous and Aamelefs ad of 
profcription. It has opened, and will more and 
more open their eyes upon the fclfifh enlarge- 
pient of mind, and the narrow liberality of fen- 
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tifntnt of infidious men, which commencing m 
clofe bypocrify and friiud have ended in opea 
violence and rapine. At home we behold fimi- 
lar begmnings. We are on our guard againft 
fimilar conclufions. 

I. hope we fhall never be fo totally loft to all 
fenfe of the duties impofed upon us by the law 
of focial union, as, upon any pretext of pub<- 
lie fervice» to conBfcate the goods of a fingle 
imofiending citizen. Who but a tyrant (a 
name expreffive of every thing which can vi- 
tiate and degrade human nature) could think 
of feizing on the property of men, unaccufed^ 
unheard, untried, by whole defcriptions, by 
hundreds and thoufands together? who that had 
not loft every. trace of humanity could think 
of cafting down men of exalted rank and facred 
function, fome of them of an age to, call at once 
for reverence and compaffion, ' of cafting them 
down from the higheft fituation in. the comnxm^ 
wealth, wherein they were maintained by their 
own landed property, to a ftate of indigence, de- 
preftion and contempt ? 

The confifcators truly have made Ibme allow- 
ance to their vidlims from the fcraps and frag- 
ments of their own tables from which they have 
been fo harfhly driven, and which have been fa 
bountifully fpread for a feaft to the harpies of 
ufury. But to drive men from independence to 
live on alms is itfelf great cruelty. That which 
might be a tolerable condition to men in one 
ftate o( life^ and not habituated to other things^ 
may^ when all thefe circumftances are altered^ be a 
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dreadful revolution; and one to which a virtu- 
ous mind would feel pain in condemning any . 
guilt except that which would demand the life 
of the offender. But to many minds this piinifh- 
ment of degradation and infamy is worfe than death. 
Undoubtedly it is an infinite aggravation of 
tills cruel fufFering, that the perfons who were 
taught a double prejudice in favour of reljgion, 
by education and by the place they held in the 
admlniftration of its funftions, are to receive the 
remnants of their property as alms from the pro- 
fane and impious hands of thofe who had plun- 
dered them of all the reft j to receive, not froni 
tiic charitable contributions of the faithful, but 
from the infolent tendemefa of known and avow- 
ed Atheifm, the maintenance of religion, mea- 
fiired dut to them on the ftandard of the con- 
tempt in which it is held ; and for the pur- 
pofe of rendering thofe who receive the allow- 
ance vile and of no eftimatibn in the eyes of 
mankind. 

* ' But this aft of feizure of property, it feems, 
is a judgment in law, and not a confifca* 
tion. They have, it feems, found out in the 
academies of the Palais Royale^ and the Ja^ 
cobinsy that certain men had no right to the 
poffeflions which they held under law, ufage, 
the decifions of courts, and the accumulated pre- 
fcription of a thoufand years. They fay that 
ccclefiaftics are fiftitious perfons, creatures of 
the ftate; whom at pleafure they may deftroy, 
and of courfe. limit and modify in every particu- 
lar i that the goods they pofTeli arc fiot pro^ 
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perly theirs, but belong to the ftate which cre- 
ated the fiftion; and we are therefore not to 
trouble ourfclvcs with what they may fufFer in 
their natural feelings and natural perfons, on 
account of what is done towards them in thii 
their conftruftive charafter. Of what import 
is it, under what names you injure men, and de- 
prive them of thejuft emoluments of a profelllon, 
in which they were not only permitted but en- 
couraged hy the ftate to engage; and upon the 
fuppofed certainty of which emoluments they 
had formed the plan of their lives, contrafted 
debts^ and led multitudes to an entire dependence 
upon them ? 

Tou do not imagine. Sir, that I am going to 
compliment this miferablc diftinftion of peribns 
with any long difcuffion. The arguments of ty- 
ranny are as contemptible as its force is dreadful. 
Had not your confifcators by their early crimes 
obtaiRed a power which fecures indemnity to all the 
crimes of which they have fince been guilty, or 
that they can commit, it is not the fyllogifm of 
the logician but the lafh of the executioner that 
would have refuted a fophiftry which becooiet 
an accomplice of theft and nnurder. The fo- 
pbiftick tyrants of Paris arc loud in their deck* 
msnons againft the departed regal tyrants who 
in former ages have vexed the world. They are 
thus bold^ bccaufe tbcy are lafc fronr. the dun- 
geons and iron cages of their old nufters« Shall 
we be more tender of the tyrants of our own 
time, when we fee dicm a&ing worfe tragedies 
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under our eyes ? (hall we not ufe the iaiTie lU 
berty that they doj when we can ufe it with the 
lame fafety ? when to fpeak honeft truth only re- 
quires a contempt of the opinions of thofe whole 
a&ions we abhor ? 

This outrage on all the rights of property was 
at firfl: covered with what, on the fyftem of 
their conduA, was the mod aftonifhing df all pre-» 
texts — a regard to national faith. The enemies 
to property at firfl: pretended a moft tender^ 
delicate, and fcrupulous anxiety for keeping the 
king's engagements with the public creditor* 
Thcfc profeflbrs of the rights of men are fo 
bufy in teaching others, that they have not 
leifure to learn any thing themfelves; otherwife 
they would have known that it is to the property 
of the citizen, and not to the demands of the 
creditor of the flate^ that the firfl: and original 
faith of civil focicty is pledged. The claim o£ 
the citizen is prior in time^ paramount in title, 
fiiperior in equity. The fortunes of indivi-* 
duals, whether pofleflTed by acquifition, or by 
defcent, or in virtue of a participation in the 
goods of fome. community, were no part of the 
creditor's fecurity,. exprcflcd or implied. They 
never fo much as entered into his head when he 
made his bargain. He well knew that the pub- 
lic, whether reprefented by a. monarch, or by a 
fenatf , can pledge nothing but the public eftate j 
and it can have no public efl:ate, except in what 
it derives from a juflr and proportioned impofi- 
tion upon the citizens at large. This was cn^ 
9 gag«d> 
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jglgci, and nothing elfe could be engaged to the 
public creditor. No man can mortgage his in- 
jufticre as a pawn for his fidelity. 

It is impoflible to avoid fome obfervation on 
the contradiftions caufed by the extreme ri- 
gour and the extreme laxity of the new public 
faith, which influenced in this tranfaftion, and 
which influenced not according to the nature 
of the obligation, but to the defcription of the 
perfotis to whom it was engaged. No afts of 
the old government of the kings of France are 
held valid in the National aflembly, except its 
pecuniary engagements; afts of all others of 
the mofl: ambiguous legality. The refl: of the 
a6ts of that royal government are confidered in 
fo odious a light, that to have a claim under 
its authority is looked on as a fort of crime. A 
penfion, given as a reward for fervice to the 
ftate^ is furely as good a ground of property as 
any fecurity for money advanced to the ftate. It 
is a better j for money is paid, and well paid, to 
obtain that fervice. We have however fcen 
multitudes of people under this defcription in 
France, who never had been deprived of their 
allowances by the mofl: arbitrary minifl:ers, in the 
mofl: arbitrary times, by this aflembly of the 
rights of men, robbed without mercy. They 
were told, in anfwer to their claim to the bread 
earned with their blood, that their fervices had 
not been rendered to the country that now 
cxifts. 

This laxity of public faith is not confined to 
thofe unfortunate perfons. The aflembly, with 
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pcrfeft confiftency it muft be owned, is engaged 
in a refpedable deliberation bow/ar it is bound 
by the treaties made with other nations upder the 
former government, and their Committee is tof 
report which of them they ought to ratify^i and 
which not. By this means they have put the ex- 
ternal fidelity of this virgin (late on a p^ with 
its internal. 

It is not eafy to conceive upqn what rational 
principle the royal governnnent (hguld ^QKi of 
the two, rather have poflefled the power of re- 
warding fervice, and making treatie^, in virtue pf 
Its prerogative, than that of pledging to cred^* 
tors the revenue of the (late adual said poIUbl|e« 
iTie treafure of the nation, of aU t;hiogp, iwMi 
been the leaft allowed to the prerc^ative of tljjf 
king of France, or to the prerogative of any king 
in Europe, To mortgage the public revenue im- 
plies the fovereign dominion, in the fuBeCt fcaiei 
over the public purfe. It goes far beyond the truft 
even of a temporary and occafional ' taxation^ 
The afts however of that dangerous power (the 
diftindive mark of a boundlefs defpotifm) hayu 
been alone held facred. Whence arofe this pre- 
ference given by a democratic aflcmbly to a 
body of property deriving its title from the mo& 
critical and obnoxious of all the exertions of 
monarchical authority ? Reafon can furnilh oo* 
thing to reconcile inconfiftency 5 nor can par- 
tial favour be accounted for upon equitable 
principles. But the contradiftion and partiality 
which admit no juftificaticMi, arc not the left 
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.widiout in adequate cauir ; and that caufe i do 
not think it difikuk to difcover. 

Bjr the vaft debt of France a great monicd 
iatercft had inienfibiy grown up^ and with it 4 
great power. By the ancient ufages which prcu 
•Vailed in that kingdom, the general circulation 
of property^ dnd.in particular the miatual con- 
vertibility of land into money, andof money into 
imtdp had always. been a matter of difficulty, 
Fartiily fcttlcmettts, rather more general and more 
ftrift than they are in England, the jus reiraffuf^ 
the greait mafs of landed property held by the 
Crown, and by a maxim of the French Uw held 
oaalienaMy, the vaft cftates of the ecclcfiaftic 
corporations, — all thcfe had kept the landed and 
ixx>nied intercfb more feparated in France, Icfa 
mifcible^ and the owners of the two diftinft fpe* 
cits of property not fo well difpofed to each other 
M they are in this country. 

The monied property was long looked oil 
vith rather an cvii eye by the people. They 
faw it connefted with their diftreffes, and ag- 
gravating them* it was no lefs envied by the 
old landed intercfts, partly for the fame reafotiB 
that rendered it obnoxioxjs to the people, but 
much more To as it eclipfedj by the fplendcKir 
of an oftentatious luxury, the unendowed jpe- 
digfees and naked titles of feveral among the 
nobility. Even when the nobility, which re- 
prefented the more permanent landed interefl:, 
united thcmfelves by marriage (which fome- 
titnes was the cafe) with the other defcrif)tionj 
the wealth which faved the family from ruin, 
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was fuppofed to contaminate and degrade rt» 
Thus the enmities and heart-burnings of thefc 
parties were encreafed even by the ufual means 
by which difcord is made to ceafe, and quarrels 
are turned into friendfhip. In the mean timc^ 
the pride of the wealthy men, not noble or newly 
noble, encreafed with its caufe. They felt with 
refentment an inferiority, the grounds of which 
they did not acknowledge. There was no 
meafure to which they were not willing to lend 
themfelves, in order to be revenged of the out- 
rages of this rival pride, and to exalt their weakh 
to what they confidcred -as its natural rank and 
cftimation. They ftruck at the nobility through 
the crown and the church. They attacked 
them particularly on the fide on which they 
thought them the moft vulnerable, that is, the 
poflcffions of the church, which, through the 
patronage of the crown, generally devolved upon 
the nobility* The biftiopricks, and the great 
commendatory abbies, were, with few exceptions, 
held by that order. 

In this ftate of real, though not always perceived 
warfare between the noble ancient landed intercft, 
and the new monied intereft, the greateft becaufe 
the moft applicable ftrength was in the hands of 
the latter. The monied intereft is in its nature 
more ready for any adventure; and its poffeffors 
more difpofed to new enterprifes of any kind^ 
Being of a recent acquifition, it falls in more 
naturally with any novelties. It is therefore thcL 
kind of wealth which will be reforted to by all 
who wifli for change. 

Along 
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Along with the monicd intereft, a new dc- 
fcription of men had grown up, with whom that 
intereft foon formed a clofe and marked union s 
I mean the political men of Letters. Men ^ of 
Letters^ fond of diftinguifhing themfelves, are 
farcly averfe to innovacibn. Since the decline 
of the life and grcatnefs of Lewis the XlVth, they 
were notfo much cultivated either by him, or by 
the regent, or the fucceflbrs to the crown ; nor were 
they engaged to the court by favours and emolu- 
ments fo fyftematically as during the fplendid 
period of that oftentatious and not impolitic 
reign. What they loft in the old court pro- 
tection they endeavoured to make up by joining 
in a fort of incorporation of their own ; to which 
the two academies of France, and afterwards, the 
vaft undertaking of the Encyclopaedia, carried 
on by a fociety of thefe gentlemen, did not a 
little contribute. 

The literary cabal had fome years ago formed 
fomething like a regular plan for the deftrudtion 
of the Chriftian religion. This objcft they pur- 
fged with a degree of zeal which hitherto had 
been difcovered only in the propagators of fome 
fyftem of piety. They were poffeffed with a fpi- 
rit of profelytifm in the moft fanatical degree j 
aod from thence by an eafy progrefs, with the 
fpirit of perfecution according to their means. 
What was not to be done towards their great 
end by any diretSt or immediate aft, might be 
wrought by a longer procefs through the medium 
of opinion. To command that opinion, the firft 
ftfp t^ to eftablifh a dominion over thofe who di- 
fttSt i(f They* contrived to poffefs themfelves, 
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with great method and perfeyerancc^ of all. the 
avenues to literary fanie. Many of them indeed, 
flood high in the ranks of literature and fci- 
chce. The world had done themjuft'icci and in 
favour of general talents forgave the evil ten- 
dency of their peculiar principles. This was 
true* liberality ; which they returned by endear 
vouring to confine the reputation of fenfe, learn- 
ing, and tafte to themfelves or their followers. 
Twill venture to fay that this narrow, exclufivc 
Ipirit has not been lefs prejudicial to literature 
and to tafte, than to morals and true philofophy, 
Thefe Atheiftical fathers have a bigotry of their 
oWn i and they have learnt to talk ag^inft monks 
with the fpirit of a monk. But in forpe things 
they are men of the world. The refources of 
intrigue are called in to fupply the dcfedls of ar- 
gument and wit. To this fyftem of literary mo- 
nopoly was joined an unremitting induftry to 
blacken and difcredit in, every way, and by every 
means, all thofe who did not hold to their fadtidn. 
To thofe who havt obferved the fpirit of their 
conduft, it has long been clear that nothing was 
wanted but the power of carrying the intolerance 
of the tongue and of the pen into a perfecution 
which would ftrike at property, liberty, and 
life. 

The defultory and faint perfecution carried on 
agairift them, more from compliance with form 
aftd decency than with ferious refentment, neither 
weakened their ftrength, nor relaxed their efforts. 
The iffue of the whole was, that what with 
oppofitioin, and what with fuccefs, a violent and 
malignant zeal^ of a kind hitherto unknown in 
^ ' th« 
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the world, had taken an entire pofleflion of their 
mjndsj and rendered their whole converfation, 
iVhich otherwifc would have been pleafing and 
inftruftive, perfeftly difgufting. A fpirit of ca- 
bal, intrigue, and profelytifm, pervaded all their 
thQUghtSi words, and actions. And, as contro- 
verfial zeal foon turns its thoughts on force, they 
began to infinuate thennfelves into a correfpond- ^ 

cncc with foreign princes; in hopes, through their 
authority, which at firft they flattered, they might 
bring about the changes they had in view. To 
them it was indifferent whether thefe changes 
were to be.accomplifhed by the thunderbolt of 
ddpotifm, or by the earthquake of popular com- 
lAodon. ■ The correfpondence between this ca- 
bal, and the late king of ,Pruffia, will throw no 
finall light upon the fpirit of all their proceed- 
ings. For the fame purpofe for which they in- 
trigued with princes, they cultivated, in a diftin- 
guilhed manner, the monied intereft of France i 
and partly through the means furnifhed by thofe 
whofe peculiar offices gave them the moft exten- 
five and certain means of communication, they 
carefully occupied all the avenue^ to opinion. 

Writers, efpecially when they aft in a body, 
and with one direftion, have great influence on 
the public mind 5 the alliance therefore of thefe 
writers with the monied interefl had no fmall 
cffisft in removing the popular odium and envy 
which attended that fpccies of wealth. Thefe 
writers, like the propagators of all novelties, . 
pretended to a great zeal for the poor, and the 
lower orders, whilft in their fatit es they rendered. 
)iateful^by every exaggeration, the faults of courts^ 
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of nobility, and of pricfthood. They became a 
fort of demagogues. They fcrved as a link ta 
unite, in favour of one objeft, obnoxious wealth 
to reftlefs and defpcrate poverty. 

As thefe two kinds of men appear principal 
leaders in all the late tranfa£tions, their junftion 
and politics will ferve to account, not upon any 
principles of law or of policy, but as a c^ufe^ for 
the general fury with which all the landed pro-. 
perty of ecclefiaftical corporations has been at-, 
tacked \ and the great care which, contrary ta 
their pretended principles, has been taken, of a 
monied intereft originating from the authority of 
the crown. All the envy againft wealth and 
power, was artificially dire6ted againft other de-n 
fcriptions of riches. On what other principles thaa 
that which I have ftated can we account for an ap- 
pearance fo extraordinary and unnatural as that 
of the ecclefiaftical poffeflions, which had ftood fo. 
many fucceflions of ages and fhocks of civil vior 
lences,and were guarded at o.ncebyjuftice,and by 
prejudice, being applied to the payment of debts,i 
^thparatively recent, invidious, and contrafbed 
by a decried and fubverted government ? 

Was the public eftate a fufficient ftake for thp 
public debts? Aflume that it was not, and that a 
lofs muft be incurred fomewhere — When the only 
eftate lawfully poflefled, and which the contrafl:-* 
ing parties had in contemplation at the time in 
which their bargain was made, happens to fail, 
who, according to the principles of natural and 
legal equity, ought to be the fufFerer? Certainly 
it ought to be either the party who trufted ; or 
the party who perfuaded him to trufts or both; 
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and not third parties who had no concern with 
the tranfaftion. Upon any infolvency they ought 
to fuffer who were weak enough to lend upon 
bad fecurity, or they who fraudently held out a 
fecurity that was not valid. Laws are acquainted 
vith no other rules of decifion. But by the new 
infticute of the rights of men, the only perfons, 
i»|iho in equity ought to fuffer, are the only per- 
Ipns who are to be faved harmlefs : thofe are to 
^fwer the debt who neither were lenders or bor- 
Towers, mortgagers or mortgagees. 

What had the clergy to do with thefc tranf- 
aftions ? , What had they to do with any public 
engagement further than the extent of their own 
debt? To that, to be fure, their cftates were 
bound to the laft acre. Nothing can lead more 
tp the true fpirit of the affembly which fits for 
public confifcation, with its new equity and its 
new morality, than an attention to their pro- 
f ceding with regard to this debt of the clergy. 
The body of confifcators, true to that monied 
intereft for which they were falfe to every other, 
Jiavc found the clergy competent to incur a 
legal debt. Of courfe they declared them le- 
gally entitled to the property which their power 
pif incurring the debt and mortgaging the eftate 
implied; recognizing the rights of thofe per- 
fecuted citizens, in the very adt in which they 
urcrc thus grofsly violated, 
' If, as I faid, any perfons are to make good 
deficiencies to the public creditor, befides the 
public at large, they muft be thofe who managed 
the agreement. Why therefore are not the 
f ftate9 of all the comptrollers general confifcated ? 

Why 
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Why not thofe of the long fucceffion of miniftm^- 
financiers> and bankers who have been nmcfhcil 
whilft the nation was impoveriihed by their deal<»' 
ings and their counfels ? Why is not the eftate 
of Mr. Laborde declared forfeited rather than^ of 
the archbifhop of Paris, who has had nothing tof 
do in the creation or in the joblnng of the pub- 
lic funds. Or, if you muft con6fcate olct^lnndted' 
eftates in favour of the money-jobbersi why is - 
the penalty confined to one defcription ? I dtr 
not know whether the expenccs of the dwke dc 
Choifeul have left any thing of the infinite fums 
which he had derived from the bounty of hit* 
matter, during the rranfaftions of a reign which' . 
contributed largely, by every fpecies of prodt- 
gality in war and peace, to the prefent debt of 
France* If any fuch remains, why is not this con- ' 
iifcated ? I remennber to have been in Paris dur- 
ing the tinrie of the old government. I was there 
)uft after the duke d'Aiguillon had been fnatched ' 
(as it was generally thought) from the block by the 
hand of a protedingdefpotifm. He was a minifter, 
and had ibme concern in the affairs of that prodigal 
period. Why do I not fee his eftate delivered up 
to the municipalities in which it is (ituated I The 
noble family of Noailles have long been fervants, 
(meritorious fervants I admit) to the crown of 
France, and have had of courfe fomc fhare in 
its bounties. Why do V hear nothing of the ap- 
plication of their eftates to the public debt? 
Why is the eftate of the doke de Rochefoucault 
more facrcd than that of the cardinal de Roche- 
foucault ? The former is, I doubt not, a worthy 
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perfoDi add {if it were, not a fort of pro&neftefii 
to talk of the ufe, as affeding the title to pro« 
pcrty) he makes a good ufe of his revenues ; but 
it is no difrefpe6t to him to fay, what authentic 
infbrniation well warrants: me in faying, that tb*: 
ufe made of a property equally valid, by his bro- 
ther the cardinal archbifliop of Rouen, was far 
more laudable and fat more public^ifpirited. Can 
on^ hear of the profcription of fuch perfons, and 
the confifcation of their efFefts, without indigna- 
tion and horror ? He is not a man who does hot • 
feel fuch emotions on fuch occafions« He does 
not deferve the name of a free man who will not 
exprefs thenn 

Few barbarous conquerors have ever made fq ■■ 
terrible a revolution in property. None of the . 
heads of the Roman faftions, when they efta- : 
blifhed " crudelem illam HaftanC^ in all their aucu 
tions of rapine, have ever fet up to fale the goods 
of the conquered citizen to fuch an enormous 
amount. It muft be allowed in favour of thofe ' 
tyrants of antiquity, that what was done by thent 
could hardly be faid to be done in cold bloodv 
Their paffions were inflamed, their tempers four- • 
ed, their underftandings confufed, with the fpirit 
of revenge, with the innuitierable reciprocated 
and recent inflidions and retaliations of blood 
and npine. They were driven beyond all bounds 
of moderation by the apprehenfion of the return 
of power with the return of property to the' fa* 
milies of thofe they had injured beyond all hope 
pf forgivenefs. 

Thefe Roman confifcators, who were yet only 
■ % in 
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in the elements of tyranny, and were not in- 
ilrufted in the rights of men to exercife all forts 
of cruelties on each other without provocation, 
thought it neceffary to fpread a fort of colour 
over their injuftice. They confidcred the van- 
qui(hed party as compofed of traitors who had 
borne arms, or otherwife had adted with hoftitity 
againft the commonwealth. They regarded them 
as pcrfons who had forfeited their property by 
their crimes. With you, in your improved ftatc 
of the human mind, there was no fuch formality. 
You feized upon five millions fterling of annual 
rent, and turned forty or fifty thoufand human 
creatures out of their houfes, becaufe *^ fuch was 
your pleafure/* The tyrant, Harry the Eighth 
of England, as he was not better enlightened 
than the Roman Marius*s and Sylla's, and had 
not ftudicd in your new fchools, did not know 
what an efFcftual inftrument of defpotifm was 
to be found in that grand magazine of ofFenfive 
weapons, the rights of men. When he refolved 
to rob the abbies, as the club of the Jacobins; 
have robbed all the ecclefiaftics, he began by 
fetting on foot a commiQion to examine into the 
crimes and abufes which prevailed in thofe com-^ 
munities. . As it might be expefted, his commif- 
fion reported truths, exaggerations, and falf- 
hoods. But truly or falfely it reported abufes 
and offeiic^s. However, as abufes might be 
forrefted, as every crime of perfons does not in- 
fer a forfeiture with regard to communities, and 
as property, in that dark age, was not difcovered 
to be ^ crcati^re of prejudice, all thofe abufes 
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(and there were enough of them) were hardl/ 
thought fufficient ground for fuch a confifcatiOn 
as it was for his purpofes to make. He there- 
fore procured the formal furrender of thefe 
ellates. All thefe operofe proceedings were a- 
dopted by one of the moft decided tyrants in the 
rolls of hiftory, as neceflary preliminaries, before 
he could venture, by bribing the members of his 
two fervile houfes with a fhare of the fpoil, and 
holding out to them an eternal immunity from 
taxation, to demand a confirmation of his iniquit- 
ous proceedings by an aft of parliament. Had 
fate referved him to our times, four technical 
terms would have done his bufinefs, and favcd 
him all this trouble ; he needed nothing more 
than one fliort form of incantation — «« Thilojafhy^ 
Lights Liberality y the Rights of Men.'* 

I can fay nothing in praife of thofe a£ts of ty- 
ranny, which no voice has hitherto ever com- 
mended under any of their falfe colours; yet in 
thefe falfe colours an homage was paid by defpo- 
tifm to juftice. The power which was above all 
fear and all remorfe was not fet above all fhame. 
Whilfl: fhame keeps its watch. Virtue is not 
wholly extinguifhed in the heart j nor will Mo- 
deration be utterly exiled from the minds of 
tyrants. 

I believe every honeft man fympathizes in his 
reflections with ogr political poet on that occa- 
fion, and will pray to avert the omen whenever 
thefe afts pf rapacious defpotifm prefcnt them- 
felvcs to his view or his imagination : 

■ ■ ■■ *^ May no fuch ftorm ^ 

^ Fsdl on our times, where ruin muft reform. 

. . « Tell 
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^ Tdl 0ie (my tnufe) what monftrous, ^re offimdOi 
y What crimes could any Chriftian king incenfe 
*^ To fuch a rage? Was't luxury, pr luft ? 
^ Wzshi fo temperate, fo chafte, fo juft? 
^ Were thefe their crimes ? they were bis own much 

• ** more ; 
•* But wealth is crime enough to him that's poor*.** 

This fame wealth, which is at ail times treaibii 
•nd lefe nation to indigent and rapacious deipo« 
tifm, under all modes of polity, was your tempta^ 
cion to viol^e property, law, and religion, unitaed 
in one objeft. But was the Aate of France fo 
wretched and undone, that no ocher reiburce 
but rapine remained to preferve its exiilence? 
On this point I wiih to receive fome iaCbrma-* 
tipn* When the ftates met, was the condition 

oF 

• The reft of the paflagc is this— — 

*' Who having fpent the treafures of his crown, 
** Condemns their luxury to feed his own. 
«* And yet this aft, to varnilh o'er the ihamc 
«* Of facrilege, muft bear Devotion's name. 
*' No crime fo bold, but would be underftood 
''A real, or at leaft a feemiog good, 
" Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name ; 
*' And, free from confcience, is a (lave to fame 
«• Thus he the church at once protefts, and fpoih : 
«» But princes' fwords are fharper than their ftyles. 
«* And thus to th' ages paft he makes amends, 
^» Their charity deftroys, their faith defends. 
<' Then did Religion in a lazy cell^ 
«' In empty aery contemplations dwell ; 
«* And, like the block, unmoved lay : but ours, 
«* As much too adive, like the ftork devours. 
*' Is there no temp'rate region can be known, 
«• Betwixt their frigid, and our torrid zone ? 
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of the finances of France fuch, that^ after eeco- 
qooaifing (on principles of jufttce and mercy) 
chixdflg^ all dcpartoients, no fair repartition of 
Jbi4ctliens upon all the orders could poffiblf re- 
ftpfc lihem i If fuch an equal impofittoo would 
hue been Aifficient, you ¥feU know it might 
cafily hoLve been made. Mr. Neckar^ in die 
iMdjget which be laid before the Otders aflem- 
bki4vat VerfMUeSj made a detailed cxpofition of 
4»e ilate of die French nation *. • 
, ■ If we giv£ cr-edic to hicn, k was not neccfiary 
t» \awc ceoQurfe to any new inopofitiQas what^ 
foem^. ito j>ut tbe receipts of France on a ba<* 
)wce with its cKpeoces. He ftat-cd the po'ina^ 
9e&c charges of 9U descriptions, indudiog the 
4^ a new loan of four hundred xnillions^ 



" Could we not wake from that lethargic dxsain> 
*' But to be reftlefs in a worfe extreme ? 
«* And for that lethargy was there no cure, 
** Sttt to be caft into a calenture? 
** Can knowledge hare no bound> but mud advanct 
'^ So far>. to make us wi(h for ignorance ? 
. *' And rather in the dark to grope our way, 
** Than, led by a falfe guide, to err by day? 
** Who fees thefe difmal heaps, but would demand, 
** Wto barbarous invader fack'd the land ? 
** But when he hears, no <jOth, no Turk did bring 
** Tills deiblation, but a Chriilian king ; 
•• When nothing, hut the name of zeal, appears 
*' *Twixt our beft a£Uons, and the worft of theirs, 
■' Wliat docs he think our facrilege would fpare, 
^ WhenXuchth'cffc^ of our Devotion are?'* 

Cooper's Hill, by Sir John Ds^ham. 
* Rapport de Monf. le diredeur general des finances, Aut 
fSiX ordre da Roi a Verfailles. Mai 5, 1789. 

at 
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at 53l,444>ooo livrcs ; the fixed re:v;edue at 
475,294,000, making the deficiency 56>i5O/>0CI^ 
or fliort of 2,200,000 fterling. But to balance 
it, he brought forward favings and improve- 
ments of revenue (confidered as entirely certain) 
to rather more than the amount of that defi«- 
ciency ; and he concludes with thefe emphatical 
words (p. 39) " Quel pays, Meffieurs, que celui^ 
«« pu, Jans imfots et avec de fimples objets «f- 
«« appercusy on peut faire difparoitre un deficit 
«* qui a fait tant de bruit en Europe." As to 
the re-imburfement, the finking of debt, and the 
other great objefts of public credit and political 
arrangement indicated in Monf. Necker's fpcech> 
no doubt could be entertained, but that a very 
moderate and proportioned affcflrnent on the ci- 
tizens without diftinftion would have provided 
for all of them to the fuUeft extent of their de- 
mand. 

If this reprefentation of Monf. Neckar was 
falfe, then the aflembly are in the higheft degtee 
culpable for having forced the king to accept as 
his minifter, and fince the king's depofition, for 
having employed as their minifter, a man who 
had been capable of abufing fo notorioufly the 
confidence of his mafter and their own i in a mat- 
ter too of the higheft moment, and direftly ap- 
pertaining to his particular office. But if the 
feprefentation was exadl (as, having always along 
with you conceived a high degree of refpeft for 
Mr. Neckar, I make no doubt it was) then 
what can be faid in favour of thofe, who, in- 
ftead of moderate, reafonable, and general con- 
tribution, have in cold blood, and impelled by 

9 no 
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iao neceflity, had recourfe to i partial and cruel 
fconfifcatian ? 

Was tha^ contribution refufcd on a pretei? 
of privilege, either on the part of the clergy or 
on that of the nobility ? No certainly. As to 
the clergy, they even ran before the wilhes of, 
the third order. Previous to the meeting of the 
ftates^ they had in all their ihftruftions cicprefsly 
direfted their deputies to renounce every immu- 
nity, which put them upon a footing diftinfib 
from the condition of their felloW-fubjeftsi In 
this renunciation the clergy were even rhorc 
Explicit than the nobility. 

But let us fuppofe that the deficiency had re* 
xnained at the 56 millibns^ (or ^.2,260,000 fter- 
ling) as at firft ftatcd by Mr. Necker: Let u^ 
allow that all the refources he oppofed to that 
deficiency were impudent and groundlefs fiftionsi 
and that theaflcmbly (or thttir Ibrds of articles* 
at the Jdcbbins) were from thence juftified in lay- 
ing the whole burthen bf that deficiency on the 
clergy, — ^yet blowing all this, a necelhty of 
£. 2,260^000 fterling will not fupport a confifca- 
tion to the amount of five millions; The impd- 
fitionof j^.ajiOOiOob on the clergy, as partial^ 
'^ould have been oppreflive and utijuft, but it 
*opld not have been altogetheJ- ruinous to thofe on 
whom it was inipofed ; and therefore it would not 
have anfwered the real pUrpofeof the managers. 

♦ In the cbnftitution of Scotland during the Stuart reigtis; 
i committee (at for preparing bills ; and none could pafs; 
Imt thofe previoufly approved by them^ This committee wis 
hdltd lords of articles. 

N Perhaps 
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Perhaps pcrfons, unacquainted wkh the Hate 
of France, on hearing the clergy and the no»- 
bleflc were privileged in point of taxation, may 
be led to imagine, that previous to the revolution 
thefe bodies had contributed nothing to the ftate. 
This is a great miftake. They certainly did not 
contribute equally with each other, nor either o^ 
them equally with the commons. They both how- 
ever contributed largely • Neither nobility nor 
clergy enjoyed any exemption from the excifc on 
confumable commodities, from duties of cuftom,. 
or from aoy of the other numerous indireSl inipo- 
fitions, which in France as well as here, make fa 
very large a proportion of all payments to the 
public. The noblefle paid the capitation. They 
paid alfo a land-tax^ called the twentieth penny^ 
to the height fometimes of three, fometimes of 
four (hillings in the pound 5 both of them direS 
impofitions of no light nature, and no trivial 
produce. The clergy of the provinces an- 
nexed by conqueft to France (which in extent 
make about an eighth part of the whole but in 
wealth a much larger proportion) paid 1 ike wife 
to the capitation and the twentieth penny, at 
the rate paid by the nobility. The clergy in 
the old provinces did not pay the capitation 5. 
but they had redeemed themfelves at the ex- 
pence of about 24 millions, or a little more 
than a million fterling. They were exempted 
from the twentieths ; but then they made free 
gifts i they contraded debts for the ftate; and 
they were fubjeft to fome other charges, the 
whole computed at about a thirteenth part. of 
7 ihcir 
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their citdr income. They bOght to have paid 
annually about forty thoufand pounds nnore, 
to put them on a par with the contribution 
of the nobility. 

When the terrors of this tremendous pro- 
Xcription hung over the clergy^ they made 
an offer of a contribution, through thie arch- 
bifhop of Aix> whichj for its (extravagance, 
ought not to have been accepted. But it Was 
Evidently and obvioufly rriore advantageous to 
" the public creditor, than any thing which could 
rationally be promifed by the confifcatiort. Why 
Was it not accepted I The reafon is plain — There 
was no defire that the church fliould be brought 
to fcrve the ftate. The fervice of the (late was 
made a pretext to deftroy the church. One 
great end in the pfojeft would have been de- 
feated, if the plan of extortion had been adopted 
in lieu of the fchertie of confifcation; The new - 
landed intercft connefted with the new republic, 
and connefted with it for its very being, could 
not have been created. This was the reafon 
why that extravagant ranfom was not accepted. 

The madnefs of the projeft of confifcation, ' 
on the plan that was firft pretended, foon be- 
came apparent. To bring this unwieldy mafs of 
landed property, enlarged by the confifcation of 
all the vaft landed domain of the crown, at 
once into market, was obvioufly to defeat tht 
profits propofed by the confifcation, by depre- 
ciating the value of thofe lands, and indeed of 
all the landed eftates throughout France. Such 
a fuddcn diverfion of all its circulating money from 
trade to land^ muft be an additional mifchief. What 

N a ftep 
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ftep was taken? Did the aflcmbljr, on becoming 

fenfiblc of the inevitable ill cffefts of their pro- 

jefted fale, revert to the offers of the clergy ? No 

diftrefs could oblige them to travel in a courfe 

which was difgraced by any appearance of juftice. 

Giving over all hopes from a general immediate 

fale, another projeft feems to have fucccedcd. 

They propofed to take ftock in exchange for the 

church lands. In that projeft great difficulties 

arofe in equalizing the objeds to be exchanged. 

. Other obftacles alfo prefented themfelves, which 

threw them back again upon fome projeft of 

fale. The municipalities had taken an alarm. 

They would not hear of transferring the whole 

plunder of the kingdom to the ftock-holders in 

Paris. Many of thofe municipalities had been 

(upon fyftem) reduced to the moft deplorable 

indigence. Money was no where to be fecn. 

They were therefore led to the point that was fo 

ardently defired. They panted for a currency 

of any kind which might revive their perilhing 

induftry. The municipalities were then to be 

admitted to a ftiare in the fpoil, which evidently 

reodered the firft fcheme (if ever it had been fc- 

riaufly entertained) altogether imprafticablc. 

Public exigencies preffed upon all (ides. The 

minifter of finance reiterated his call for fupply 

with a moft urgent, anxious, and boding voice. 

Thus preffed on all fides, inftead of the firft 

plan of converting their bankers into biffiops 

and abbots, inftead of paying the old debt, 

they contrafted a new debt, at 3 per cent-- 

cheating a new paper currency, founded on ai% 

eventual fale of the church lands^ They iffuecj^ 

thi^ 
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this paper currency to fatisfy in the firft inftance 
chiefly the demands made upon them by the 
Bank ofdijcounty the great machine, or paper-mill, 
of their fiflitious wealth. 

The fpoil of the church was now become the 
only refource of all their operations in finance ; 
the vital principle of all their politics 5 the fole 
fecurity for the exiftence of their power. It was 
pcceflary by all, even the mod violent means, to 
put every individual on the fame bottom, and to 
bind the nation in one guilty intereft to uphold 
this aft, and the authority of thofe by whom it 
was done. In order to force the moft reluftant 
into a participation of their pillage, they render- 
ed their paper circulation cpmpulfory in all pay- 
ments. Thofe who confider the general tendency 
of their fchemes to this one objcft as a centre ; 
and a centre from which afterwards all their mea- 
fures radiflxe, will not think that 1 dwell too long 
upon this part of the proceedings of the national 
aflembly. 

; To cut off all appearance of connexion between 

the crown and public juftice, and to bring the whole 

ynder implicit obedience to the dift^tprs in Paris, 

the old independent judicature of the parliaments, 

with all its nrverits, and all its faults, was wholly abo- 

Jifhcd.Whilft the parliaments exifted, it was evident 

that the people niight fpme time pr other come. to 

tcfort to them, and rally under the ftandard of their 

ancient laws. It became hpwever a matter of con- 

fidcration that the magiftrates ^nd officers, in the 

.courts now abplifhed, had purchafed their places 

4U a very high rate, for which, as well as for the 

•. * - N 3 duty 
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duty they performed, they received but a very loMF 
return of intereft. Simple confifcation is> 4 boon only 
for the clergy ;— rto the lawyers fomc appearancies of 
equity are to be obfcryed 5 and they are to receive 
compenfation to an immenfe anfiount. Their com- 
penfation becomes part of the national debt, for the 
liquidation of which there is the one exhauftlels 
fund. The lawyers are tp obtain their compenfation 
in the new church paper, which is to march witl^ 
the ricw principles of judicature and legiflaturc^ 
The difmifled magiftratcs are to take their fliarc 
of martyrdom with the ecclefiaftics, or to receive 
their own property from fuch a fund and in fucl^ 
. a manner, as all thofe, who havre been feafoned 
with the antient principles of jurifprudehce, and 
had been the fworn guardians of property, muft 
look upon with horror. Even the clergy are to re- 
ceive their miferable allowance out of tlie deprcr 
ciatcd paper which is damped with the indelible 
character of facrilege, and with the fyrnbols of 
their own ruin, or they muft (larve. So violent ah 
outrage upon credit, property, and liber cy, as this 
compulfory paper currency, has feldom b^tn ex- 
hibited by the alliance of bankruptcy and tyran-? 
ny, at any time, or in any nation. 

In the courfe of all thefe operations, at length 
comes out the grand arcanum ;— that in reality, and 
in a fair fenfe, the lands of the church (fo far as any 
thing certain can be gathered from their proceed- 
ings) are not to be fold at all. By the late refolu- 
tions of the national affembly, they are indeed to be 
delivered to the higheft bidder. But it is to be ob- 
icrved, that a certain portion mly of the purcbqfe mo^ 

ney 
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ney is to be hid down. A period of twelve years is 
to be given for the payment of the reflr. The phi- 
lofophic purchafers are therefore, on payment of 
a fort of iSne, to be put inftantly into poffeflion ©f 
the eftate. It becomes in fome refpeds a fort 
of gift to them ; to be held on the feudal tenure 
of zeal to the new eftablifhment. This p^oje(Et is 
evidently to let in a body of purchafers without 
money. The confequence will be, that thefe pur- 
chafers, or rather grantees, will pay, not only from 
the rents, as they accrue, which might as well be re* 
ceived by the ftate, but from the fpoil of the ma- 
terials of buildings, from wafte in woods, and from 
whatever money, by hands habituated to the grip- 
ings of ufury, they can wring from the miferable 
peafant. He is to be delivered over to the merce- 
nary and arbitrary difcretion of men, who will be 
ftimulated to every fpecies of extortion by the 
growing demands on the growing profits of an 
cftate held under the precarious fettlement of a 
new political fyrtem. 

When all the frauds, impoftures, violences, ra- \\ 
pines, burnings, murders, confifcations, compul- ^ 
fory papeFcurrencies, and every defcription of Bj- 
rann y and cruelty employed to bring about and 
to uphold This revolution, have their natural 
effect, that is, to fhock the moral fentiments 
of all virtuous and fober minds, the abettors 
of this philofqphic fyftem immediately ftrain their 
throats in a declamation againft the old monar- 
chial government of France. When they ^have 
rendered that depofed power fufSciently black, 

N 4 they 
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thf7 then t.rocccd in argument, as if all thofe who 
diOpprovc of their new abufes, muftof courfc be 
j>ir:i:^ans of the old ; that thofe who reprobate 
t!*eir crude and violent fcherr.cs of liberty ought 
to be treated as advocates for fcrvicude. I admit 
tha: their necefTitlci do compel them to this bafe 
ar.d contcnnprible fraud. Nothing can reconcile 
rr»cn to their proceedings and ^ ' c-r**:- but the 
l^ir;j>ofuion that there is no third optio.i oetween 
them, and fome tyranny as odious as can be fur^ 
liif}.c:I by the records of hiflory, or by the inven- 
tion of poets. This prattling of theirs hardly d»- 
fcrvcf; the name of fophiftry. It is nothing but plain 
itnpudence. Have thcfe gentlemen never heardj 
in th?: whole circle of the worlds of theory and 
]yri\6t\i'Cf of any thing between the defpo- 
til'in of the monarch and the defpotifm of the 
iiuiltiM!'.!c ? Have they never heard of a monar- 
chy dirtctrd by laws, controlled and balanced 
by the p/eat hereditary v/ealth andhereditary dig- 
Jury of a nation ; and both again controlled by 
n jjulicious check from the reafon and feeling of 
thr people at large afting by a fuitable and per- 
mnncnt organ? Is it then in:pcfrrole that a man 
uv'iy be found who, without criminal ill intention, 
or pitiable abiiirdity, fliall prefer fuch a mixed and* 
tci upend government to either of the extremes ; 
and who n)ay repute that nation to be deftitute 
of all wifdom and of all virtue^ which, having 
in its choice to obtain fuch a government wirii* 
UfCt' «r raiber to conjirm it ivken armally pojfejfed, 
lllDWhht proper to commit a ihoulandf rime?, and 




to fubjeft their country to a thqufajid evUs, in or- 
flcf to avoid it ? Is it then a truth fp qniverfall y 
acknowledged, that a pure democracy is thp only 
tolerable fornri into which human fociety can be 
thrown, that a man is not permitted to hcfitate 
'about its merits, without the fufpicion of being a 
friend to tyranny, that is, of being a foe to man- 
l^ind ? 

I do not know under what defcription to clafs 
the prefent ruling authority in France. It afFcdts 
to be a pure democracy, though I think it in a 
direft tr^in of becoming Ihortly a mifchievous 
aqd ignoble oligarchy. But for the prefent I 

. admit it to be a contrivance of the nature and 
cffeft of what it pretends to> I reprobate no' \ 
form of government merely upon abftraft prin- 1 I 
ciples. There maybe fituations in which thc' 1 
purely democratic form wjll become neceflary* \ 
There may be fome (very few, and very particu- . \ 
larly circumftanced) where it would be clearly ! 
^efireable. This 1 do not take to be the cafe of 
France, or of any other great country. Until 
now, we have feen no exainples of confiderablc 
democracies. The antients were better acquaint- 
ed with them. Not being wholly unread in the 
authors, whoJiad feen the moft of thofe confti^ 

' tutions, and who beft underftood them, I cannot 
help concurring with their df>inion, that an abfo- 
lute democracy, no more than abfolute monarchy, 
is to be reckoned among the legitimate forms of 
government. "Th^y think it rather the corruption 
and degeneracy, than the foun4 conftitution of a 
^public. If I recoll^ft rightlyj^ Ariftotle obfervcs, 

that 
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' ihat a democracy has many ftriking points of re- 
; fcroblance with a tyranny*. Of this I am certain, 
that in a democracy, the majority of the citizens 
is capable of exercifing the moft criiel opprefEons 
jupon the minority, whenever ftrong divifions pre- 
vail in that kind of polity, as, they often muft j 
iand that opprcflion of the minority will extend to 
far greater numbers, and will be carried on with 
nw^ch greater fury, than can almoft ever be appre- 
hended from the dominion of a fingle fceptre. In 
fbch a pppijlar perfecution, individual fufferers arc 
In a much more deplorable condition than in any 
pther^ Under a cruel prince they have the balmy* 
compaffion of mankind to affuage the fmart of their 
wounds ', they have the plaqdits of the people to 
^inimate their generous conftancy under their fuffer- 
ings : but thofe whp are fubjedbed to wrong under 
\fnultitudes^ are depriv<^d of al| external confola-t 

^ When I wrote this I quoted from memory, after many 
years had elapfed from my reading the paiTage. A learned 
friend has found it, and it is as follows : 

To fe®" TO atnoy xai OfA^ca htr'sroTPta tSv ^e^TwVwv, mm ra^ 
^^IcTfjiara^ i^'aiQ Im rqt sTrirayfJuzla' km o Sii/xayoiy©- km % 
miKo£y ol oanoL km dviiKoyov'. km fjta^ra vtart^u moo vtatk^ii 
ttrx^^^'i °? 1^^ hoXmce^ Trajflt ti/j owot?, ol is h^iaytayoi %q^a toTj 
%^(f Totj To;aTO<$, - 

* The ethical charadler is the fame ; both exercife defpotifm 

• over the better clafs of citizens; and decrees are in the one, 
' what ordinances and arrets are in the other : the demagogue 
« too, and the court favourite, are not unfrequently the fame 

• identical men, and always bear a clofe analogy; and thefe 
« have the principal power, each in their refpedtiye forms of 

• government, favourites with the abfolute monarch, and de- 

• magogues with a people fuch as I l^^ve defq-ibed.' Arift. 
Politic, lib. iv. cap. ^. 
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pon, They feem defcrted by mankind ; ©veri^ 
powered by a confpiracy of their whole fpecies. 

But admitting dehiocracy not to have that incvi-, 
table tendency to party tyranny, which I fuppofei^ 
to have, and admitting it to poflefs as much good 
iait when unmixed, as I am fure it poffeffes when 
compounded with other forms ; does monarchy, 
on its p^t, contain nothing at all to recommend it ^ 
I do not often quote Bolingbroke, nor have his 
works in general, left any permanent impreflionon 
my mind. He is a prefumptuous and a fuperficial 
writer. But he^^has one obferv^tion, which in my 
opinion, is not without depth and folidity. He fays, 
that he prefers a monarchy to other governments; 
becaufe you can better ingraft any defcription of 
republic on a monarchy than any thing of mo- 
narchy upon the republican forms. I think him 
pcrfeftly in the right. The fadt is fo hiftorically | 
and it agrees well with the fpeculation. 
• I know how eafy a topic it is to dwell on the 
faults of departed greatnefs. By a revolution in 
the ftate, the fawning fycophant of yefterday, is 
converted into the auftere critic of the prefent 
hour. But fteady ihdependant minds, when they 
have an objeft of fp ferious a concern to. man- 
kind as government, under their contemplation, 
will difdain to aflume the part of fatirifts and 
declaimers. They will judge of human inftitu- 
tioas as they dp of human charaders. They will 
fort out the good from the evil, which is mixed 
in mortal inftitutions as it is in mortal men. 

Your government in France, though ufually,and 
I think juftly, reputed the beft of the unqualified 

or 
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Wf in-qualified monarchies, was ftill fuH of abufcs. 
Thcfc abufcs accumulated in a length of time, as 
they mud accumulate in every monarchy not under 
tl>e eonftant infpedtion of a popular reprcfcntativc. . 
] am no ftranger to the faults and defeds of the 
Hibvertcd government of France; and I think I 
«w not inclined by nature or policy to make a pa- 
D4?gyric upon any thing which is a jufl: and natural 
obje<9rof ccnfure. But the queftion is not now of 
the vices of that monarchy, but of its exiftcnce. 
ls.it then true, that the French goverI>^^ent was fuch 
ss. to be i ncapable or undeferving of refarnm ; fo that 
it was of abfolute neceffity the whole fabric ihould 
be at once pulled down, and the area cleared for 
the ereftion of a theoretic experimental edifice 
in its place ? All France was of a different opi- 
nion ii> the beginning of the year 1789, The in- 
ftruftioBs to the reprefentatives to the ftates-gienc-. 
ral, from every diftridt in that kingdom, were filled 
with projefts for the reformation of that govern-^ 
ment, without the remoteft fuggeftion of a defign 
to deftroy it. H^d fuch a defign been then even 
infinuated, I believe there would have been but one 
voice, and that voice for rejefting it with fcornand- 
horror^ Men have been fomeiimes ied by degrees,, 
(ibmptimes hurried into things^ the whole of which, 
if they could have fcen together, they never would 
ha,ve permitted the moft remote approach. Wbea 
tJiofe inftruc^ions were given, there was no quef- 
tion but that abufes exifted, and that they de* 
manded a reform j nor is there now. In the in.^ 
tcrval between the iaftrudlions and the. revolution, 
thingj; changed tl\eir fti^pe i ar^d in Qonfequence' 
oJT that change, ih^ true qneltion at prefent is. 

Whether 
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Whether thofe who would have reformed, or 
thofe who have deftroyed, are in the fight? 

To hear fome men fpeak of the Ute monarchy 
of France, you would imagine that they were talk- 
ing of Perfia bleeding under the ferocious fwor<i of 
Tsehmas Kouli Khanj or at lead defcribing the 
barbarous anarchic defpotifm of Turkey, where 
the fineft countries in the moft genial climates ia 
the world are waited by peace more than any 
countries have been worried by war; where arts arc 
unknown, where manufafturcs languifli, where fci- 
ence is extinguifhed, where agriculture decays, 
where the human race itfelf melts away andperifli- 
cs under the eye of the obferver. Was this tlic 
cafe of France ? I have no way of determining the 
-queflion but by a reference to fafts. Fadts do not 
. fupport this refemblance. Along with much evi3, 
there is fome good in monarchy itfelf j and fome 
corre6tive to its evil, from religion, from laws, 
from manners, from opinions, the French mo- 
narchy muft have received -, which rendered it 
{though by no means a free, and therefore by no 
means a good conftitution) a defpotifm rather in 
appearance than in reality. 

Among the ftandards upon which the effefts of 
government on any country are to be eftimated, 
I muft confider the ftate of it;s population as not 
the leaft certain. No country in which population 
flourifhes, and is in progreflive improvement, can 
be under a very mifchievous government. About 
fixty years ago, the Intendants of the generalities 
of France made, with other matters, a report 
of the population of their fevcral diftricls, I have 

not 
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liotthe books, which are very voluminous, hymti 
nor do I know where to procure them (I am ob^ 
liged to fpeak by memory, and therefore the Icfs 
pofitively) but J think the population of France 
was by them, even at that period, cftimated at 
twenty-two millions of fouls. At the end of the 
laft century it had been generally calculated 
at eighteen. On either of thefe eftimations France 
was not ill-peopled. Mr. Necker, who is an au-^ 
thority for his own time at Icaft equal to the In** 
tendants for theirs, reckons, and upon apparently 
furc pHnciples, the people of France, in the year 
1780, at twenty-four millions fix hundred and 
feventy thoufand. But was this the probable 
ultimate term under the old eftablifhment ? Dr. 
Price is of opinion, that the growth of population 
in France was by no means at its acme in that year. 
I certainly defer to Dr. Price*s authority a good 
deal more in thefe fpeculations, than I do in his 
general politics. This gentleman, taking ground 
on Mr. Necker's data, is very confident, that finc^ 
the period of that minifter's calculation, the 
French population has encreafed rapidly 5 fo ra- 
pidly that in the year 1789 he will not confent 
,to rate the people of that kingdom at a lower 
number than thirtv millions. After abating much 
(and much I think ought to be abated) from 
the fanguine calculation of Dr. Price, I have no 
doubt that the population of France did encreafe 
confiderably during this later period : but fuppof-- 
ing that it encreafed to nothing more than will be 
fufEcient to cbmpleat the 24,670,000 to 25 mil- 
Ifons, dill a population of 25 millions, and that 

in 
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in an increafing progrcfs, on a fpace of about 
twenty-fcven thoufand fquare leagues, is immenle. 
It is, for inftance, a good deal more than the 
proportionable population of this ifland, or even 
than that of England, the beft-peopled part of 
the united kingdom. 

It is not univcrfally true, that France is a fertile 
country. Confiderable trafts of it are barren, 
and labour under other natural difadvantages. In 
the portions of that territory, where things arc 
more favourable, as far as I am able to difcover, 
the numbers of the people correfpond to the indul- 
gence of nature *. The Generality of Lifle (this 
I admit is the ftrongeft example) upon an extent 
of 404 i leagues^ about ten years ago, contained 
734,600 fouls, which is 177a inhabitants to eacl» 
fquare league* The middle term for the reft of 
France is about 900 inlfabitants to the fame ad-' 
meafurement* 

I do not attribute this population to the depofed 
government; becaufe I do not like to compli- 
ment the contrivances of men, with what is due 
in a great degec to the bounty of Providence;, 
But that decried government could not have 
obftruilcd, moft probably it favoured, the opera- 
tion of thofe caufes (whatever they were) whether 
of nature in the foil, or in habits of induftry 
among the people, which has produced fo large a- 
nuhfiberofthefpedies throughout that whole king- 
dom^ and exhibited in fome particular places fuch 

* De I'Adminiftration des Finances de la France, par Monf.. 
Necker>vol..i. p. 28S. 
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prodigies of population, I never will fuppofe tha^ 
fabrick of a (tate to be the worft of all political 
inftitutions, which, by experience, is found to con^ 
tain a principle favourable (however latent it may 
be) to the encreafe of mankind. 

The wealth of a eountry is another, and no 
contemptible ftandard, by which we may judg^ 
whether, on the whole, a government be pro- 
tefting or deftruftive. France far exceeds Eng- 
land in the multitude of her people; but I ap^ 
prehend that her comparative wealth is much in- 
ferior to ours i that it is not fo equal in the dif* 
tribution, nor fo ready in the circulation. I be- 
Ueve the diflferencc in the form of the two govern- 
ments to be amongft the caufes of this advantage 
on the fideof England. I fpeak of England, not 
of the whole Britifh dominions ; which, if compared 
with thofe of France, will> in feme degree^ weaken 
the comparative rate of wealth upon our fide. But 
that wealth,which will not endure a comparifon with 
the riches of England, may conftitute a very rc- 
fpedablc degree of opulence. Mr. Necker's book 
publifhedin 1785 *, contains an accurate and in- 
tcrefting coIle<flion of fadts relative to public ceco- 
nomy and to political arithmetic; and his fpecu- 
lations on the fubjed: are general wife and liberal. 
In that work he gives an idea of the ftate of 
France, very remote from the portrait of a coun- 
try whofe government was aperfeft grievance, art 
abfolute evil, admitting no cure but through the 
violent and uncertain remedy of a total revolution. 

* • De rAdminiHraiion ies Finances dc Ix France, par 
M. Ncckcr. 

He 



Me afiimi^, that from the year 17126 toiha yHf 
t784j there was coined at the mint of France, irt 
Ac fpecies of gold and filver, to the .aftiOfunt of* 
iabout one hundred millions of pounds fterling*. 

It is inrtpoflible that Mr. Necker fhould be mif- 
taken in the amount of the bullion which has beer! 
Coined in the mint. It is a matter of official record. 
The reafoiiings of this able financier, concerning 
the quantity of gold and filver which remained fof 
circulation, when he wrote in 1785, that is about 
four years before the depofition and imprifonment 
of the French King, are not of equal certainty 1 
but they are laid on grounds fo apparently folid, 
that it is not eafy to refdfe a cofifiderable de- 
gree of aflent to his calculation. He cafculatcs 
Ihe numeraiUj or what we CdXlfpecky then aftuatly 
•cxifting in France, at about eighty-eight millions 
of the fame Englifh money. A great acCumula^ 
tion of wealth for one country, large as that coun- 
try is! Mr.. Necker was fo far frorh confidering 
this influx of wealth as likely to ceafe, when he 
ivrote in 1785, that he prefumes upon a future 
annual increafe of two per cent, upon the rnoney 
brought into France during the periods from which 
ht computed* 

Some adequate caufe muft have originally in-* 
troduced all the money coined at its mint into 
that kingdom 5 and fome caufe as operative muft 
have kept at home, or returned into its bofom^ 
fuch a vaft flood of treafure as Mr. Necker calcu- 
'latcs to remain for domeftic circulation. Suppofc 
any rcafonable dedufbions from M. Necker*s connh- 

* Vol* iiii chap. 8. and chapw 9. 
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puution; the remainder muft ft ill amount to a9 
immenfe fum. Caufcs thus powerful to acquire 
ind to retain, cannot be found in difcouragcd 
induftry, infecure property, and a pofuively de- 
ftruftive government. Indeed, wlien I confider 
the face of the kingdom of France ; the multitude 
and opulence of her cities; the ufeful magnifi- 
cnce of her fpacious high roads and bridges; 
the opportunity of her artificial canals and naviga- 
tions opening the conveniences of maritime conv- 
rhunication through a folid continent of fo im- 
menfe an extent; when I turn my eyes to the ftupen- 
dous works of her ports and harbours, and to her 
whole naval apparatus, whether for war or trade; 
when i bring before my view the number of her 
fortifications, conftrufted with fo bold and mafter- 
ly a Ikill, and made and maintained at fo prodi- 
gious a charge, prefenting an armed front and 
impenetrable barrier to her enemies upon ever^ 
fide; when I recoUefl how very fmall a part of 
that extenfive region is without cultivation, and 
to what complete perfedlion the culture of many 
of the beft produdtions of the earth have been 
brought in France ; when I refleft on the excel- 
lence of her manufadhires and fabrics, fecond 
to none but ours, and in fome particulars not 
fecond ; when I contemplate the grand founda- 
tions of charity, public and private ; when I fur- 
Vey the ftate of all the arts that beautify and 
^polifli life; when I reckon the men (he has bred 
for extending hef fame in war, her able ftatefmen, 
the multiCude of her profound lawyers and theo- 
logians, her philofophers, her critics, her hiftd- 
. rians and antiquaries, her poets, and her oratora 
6 facred 
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facred and profane, I behold in all this Ibme- 
thing which awes and commands the imagination^ 
which checks the mind on the brink of precipi- 
tate and indifcriminate cenfure, and which de- 
mands, that we fhould very ferioufly examine, what 
and how great are the latent vices that could autho-^ 
rife us at once to level fo fpecious a. fabric with 
the ground. I do not recognize, iii this view of 
things, the delpotifm of Turkeyv Nor do I difcern 
the character of a government that has been, on the 
whole, fo oppreflive, or fo corrupt, or fo negligent, 
as to be utterly unfit for all reformation. I muft think 
fuch a government well deferved to have its excel- 
lencies heightened i its faults corrected ;. and its ca- 
pacities improved into a Britifh conftitution* 

Whoever has examined into the proceedings of 
that depofed government for feveral years back, 
cannot fail to have obferved, amidfl: the incon- 
ilancy and (iu6luation natural to courts, an earned 
endeavour towards the prolperty and improve- 
ment of the country ; he muft admit, that it had 
long been employed, in fome inftances, wholly to 
remove, in many confiderably to correft, the abu- 
five praflices and ufages that had prevailed in the 
ftate; and that even the unlimited power of the 
fovereign over the perfons of his fubjefts, incori- 
iiftent, as undoubtedly it was, with law and liber- 
ty, had yet been every day growing more miti* 
.gated in the exercife. So far from refufing itfelf 
to reformation, that government was open, with a 
ccnfurable degree of facility,, to all forts of projeds 
and projedors on the fubjeft. Rather too much 
countenance was given to the fpirit of innovation, 

O a which 
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which fbon was turned againlt thofe wha foftered 
ic» and ended in their ruin. It is but cold> and no 
very flattering juftice to that fallen monarchy, to 
fay, diat, for many years, it trefpafied more by 
levity and want of judgment in feveral of its 
fchemes, than from any defed in diligence or in 
public ipirit. To compare the government of 
France for the laft fifteen or lixteen years imth 
wife and well-conftituted eftablifhments, durii^ 
that, or during any period, is not to aA with fmr- 
nels. But if in point of prodigality in the expen- 
diture of money, or in point of rigour in the 
cxercife of power, it be compared with any of the 
former reigns, I believe candid judges will give 
litdc credit to the good intentions of thole who 
dwell perpetually on the donations to favourites, or 
on the expenccs of the court, or on the horrors of 
the Baftile in the reign of Louis the XVIth. 

Whether the fyftcm, if it delcrves fuch a name, 
now built on the ruins of that antient nx>narchy, 
will be able to give a better account of the popu- 
lation and wealth of the country, which it has taken 
under its care, is a matter very doubtful. Inftead 
of improving by the change, I apprehend that 
a long feries of years muft be told before it can re- 
cover in any. degree the cffc£h of this philofophic 
revolution, and before the nation can be replaced 
on its former footing. If Dr. Price fhould think fit, 
a few years hence, to favour us with an cftimate 
of the population of France, he will hardly be able 
to niake up his tale of thirty millions of fouls, as 
computed in 1789, or the affembly's computa- 
tion of twenty-fix miUions of that year ; or even 

Mr. Necker*s 
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Mr. Nccker's twenty-five millions. in i78o. I 
hear that there are confiderabie emigrations from 
France s and that many quitting that voluptuoits 
dimate^ and that fedu6tive Cmean liberty, have 
taken refVige in the frozen regions, and under the 
Britifli defpotifm, of Canada. 

In the prefcnt difappearance of coin, no per- 
ton could think it the fame country, in which 
the prcfent minifter of the finances has been able 
to difcover fourfcore millions fterling ih Ipecic. 
From its general afpe(% one would conclude that 
it had been for fome time pa£t under the fpeciat 
diredlion of the learned academicians of L^t^ 
and Balnibarbi ^. Already the population of Pari& 
has fo declined, that Mr. Necker ftaied to the na« 
tional affembly the provifion to be made for it^ 
fubfiftence at a fifdi,lcfs than what had formerljf 
been found requifite. It is faid (and I have, never 
heard it contradicted) that an hundred thouiand 
people are out of employment in that city, though 
it is become the feat of the impfifoned court and 
aadqnal aflembly. Nothing, I am credibly inform* 
cd, can exceed the fliocking and difgufting fpedbi- 
cle of mendicancy difplayed in that capital* Indeed^ 
th^ voteft of the national a^embly leave up doubt 
£^tbe fad, They have lately appointed a ftanding 
coamnittee of mendicancy^ They are contriving 
»i once a vigorous poCce on this fubjc^, and, 
for the firft time, the impofition (^ a tax to main- 
tain the poor, for whofc prcfent relief great fums 
appear on the face of the public accounts of the 

• See Gulliver's Travels for tb |4ea of (Oiintiief governed 
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year*. In the mean time, the leaders of the 
Icgiilative clubs and coffee-houfes are intoxicate^ 
with admiration at their own wifdom and ability. 
They fpeak with the mod fovereign contempt of 
the reft of the world: They tell the people, to com-, 
fort them in the rags with which they have cloath- 
cd them, that they are a nation of philofophersj; 
and, fometimes, by all the arts of quackifli parade^ 
by (h^Wjj tumult, and buftle, fometimes by the 
jjarms of plots and invafions, they attempt to 
drown the cries of indigence, and to divert the eyes 
of the obferver from the ruin and wretchednefs of 
the ftate, A brave people will certainly prefer li- 
berty, accompanied with a virtuous poverty, to ^ 
deprayed and wealthy fervitude. But before the 
price of conifort and opulence is paid, one ought, 
to be pretty fure, it is re^l liberty which is pur- 
fhafedj> and that ftie is to be purchafed at no. 
other price. I fhall always, however^j conflder thaf 
liberty as very equivocal in her appearance, which 
has not wifdom and juliice for her companions ; an4 
does not lead profperity and plenty in her train, 

"• Travaux de charite pour fubvenir ai| 

manque de travail a Paris et dans les Liv. JT, g, i, 

provinces — — . — ' — • ' 3,866,920 StS z6i,i2i 13 4 

Deftruaioa de vagabondage et de la men- ^ 

dicitc — — « —• 1,671,417 — 69,642 76 

Primes pom* Timportation de grains, — 5,671,907 — 236,3x9 9 % 

Liv. 11^210,244 StS 467,093 10 q 
As I am not quite fatisfled with the na- 
ture and extent of the annexed article in 

the public accounts, I do not infert it i n the 

above reference 9 but if it be onderftood of 

jhe purchafe of provtfton for the poor, it is 

immenfe indeed, and fwells the total to a 

formidable bulk. 

Pppenfes relatives aux fubAftances, deduc- 
tion faitdcsr6couvremens qui qnteu lieu 39*871,790 — 1,661,324. II .S 
Total *- Liy, 51,082,034 Stg 2,128,448 ri5 

The 
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The advocates for this revolution^ not fatisfied 
■with exaggerating the vices of their antient gd- 
. vernment, ftrike at the feme of their country 
itfelf, by painting diBoft all that could hay€ atf 
traded the attention of ftrangers, . I nnean their 
nobility and their clergy, as objefts of horror. 
If this were only a libel, there had not been much 
in it. But it has pradical confcquences. Had, 
your nobility and gentry, who fornaed the great 
body of your landed nien, and the whole of your 
military officers, refembled thofe of Germany, 2^ 
the period when the Hanfe-towns were neceffitated 
to confederate againft the nobles in defence of 
their property— had they been like the Xyrfini and 
Vitelli in Italy^ who ufed to fally from their fortified 
dens to rob the trader and traveller— had they 
been fuch as the Mamalukes in Egypt, or die 
Nagres on the coaft of Malabar, I db admit, that 
100 critical an enqoairy might not be advifeable intp 
die means of freeingthe world from fuch a nuifanccj, 
The ftatues of Equity and Mercy might be veiled 
for a moment. The tendereft minds, coofounded 
with the dreadful exigence in which morality fub- 
mits to the fufpenfion of it3 own rules in favour of 
its own principles, might turn afide whilft fraud 
and violence were accomplishing the deftruftion 
©f a pretended nobility M'hich difgraced whilft ic 
perfccuted human nature The perfons moft ab- 
horrent from blood, aud treafon, a^nd arbitrary conr 
fiication, might remain filent fpeiftatorsof thi3 civi| 
"^ar between the vices. 

But did the privileged nobility who met under 
-^ijc Ring's precept at Verfaille$, in 17 8 g, or their 
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coriftitiienti, dcfcrve to be looked on at the fJajTH 
or Mamalukes of this age, or as the Orfini and ViielUt 
of ancient times ? If I had then aflced the queftion^ 
I (hould have palftd for a madman. What have thejr 
fince done that they were to be driven into exik, that 
their perfons (hould be hunted about, mangled, and 
tortured^ their families difperfed, their houfes laid in 
^e«, that their order Ihould be abolilhed, and the 
memory of it, if poflible, extinguilhed, by ordain*^ 
ing them to change the very names by which thcf 
were ufually known ? Read their inftruftions to 
their reprcfentatives. They breathe the fpirit of 
liberty as warmly, and they recommend reformao* 
fion as ftrongly, as any other order. Their privileges 
relative to contribution were voluntarily furrendcr^ 
fed ; as the king, from the beginning, furrendercd 
all pretence to a right of taxation. Upon a ifrce 
conftitution there was but one opinion in France^ 
The abfolute monarchy was at an cijd. It breathed 
its laft, without a groan, without ftruggle, without 
convulfion. All the ftruggle, all the diflenfion 
arofe afterwards upon the preference of a delpotic 
democracy to a government of reciprocal controul; 
The triumph of the vidorious party was over the 
principles of a Britiih conftitution. 

I have obferved the afieftation, which, for many 
years paft, has prevailed in Paris even to a de- 
gree perfeftly childifh, of idolizing the menciory 
pf your Henry the Fourth. If any thing could 
put one out of humqur with that ornament to thf 
kingly chara6ter, it would be this overdone ftyle oiP 
infidious panegyric. The perfons who have work- 
ed this engine the moft l^ufily, are tbofe who have 
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ended their panegyrics in dethroning his fucccflbr 
and defcendant; a man, as good-natured at the leaft, 
as Henry the Fourth i altogether as fond of his peo- 
ple j, and who has done infinitely more to correft 
the antient vices of the ftate than that great monarch 
did, or we are fure he ever meant to do. Well 
it is for his pauegyrifts that they have not him to 
deal with. For Henry of Navarre was a refolute, 
aftive, and politic prince. He poffcflcd indeed 
great humanity and mildnefs ; but an humanity 
and mijdneis that never flood in the way of his in- 
tcrefts. He never fought to be loved without put- 
ting himfelf firfl: in a condition to be feared. He 
ufed foft language with determined condudt. He 
alicrted and maintained his authority in the grofsj 
and diftributed his afls of conceflion only in the^ 
detail. He fpent the income of his prerogatives 
nobly; but he took care not to break in upon the 
capital i never abandoning for a moment any of the 
4plaimg, which he made under the fundamental laws^ 
uor Iparing to ihed the blood of thofe who oppofed 
lum, often in the field, fometimes upon the fcaffbld. 
l^ecaule he knew ^w to make his virtues refpeded 
by the ungrateful, he has merited the praifes of 
thofe whom, if they had lived in his time, he would 
J^yc (hut up iq the Baflile, and brought to punifh- 
fMuic along with the regicides whom he hanged 
g£%€X he had famiihed Paris into a furrender. 

If thefe panegyrifls are in earned in their admi* 
^fasipa of Hency the Fourth, they muft remember, 
tJMf, th^y caiifiot think more highly of him, than he 
4i4.^the aobWe of France i( whofe virtue, honour^ 
^6QttF9ge,. pAtriO|ifiP| a94 loyalty were bis conllanc 
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But the nobility of France are degenerated fincq 
the days of Henry the Fourth, — This is pofliblc. 
But it is more than I can believe to be true in any 
great degree. I do not pretend to know Francb 
as correftly as fome odiers ; but I have endeavour-r 
cd through my whole life to make myfclf ac- 
quainted with human nature; otherwife I fhould 
be unfit to take even my humble part in the fervice 
. of mankind. In that ftudy I could not pafs by a 
vaft portion of our nature, as it appeared modified 
in a country but twenty-four miles from the (hore 
of this ifland. On my beft obfervation, compared 
with riiy beft enquiries, I found your nobility for the 
greater part compofed of men of an high (pirit, and 
of a delicate fenfe of honour, both with regard to 
themfelves individually, and with regard to their 
whole corps, over whom they kept, beyond what is 
common in other countries, a cenforial eye. They 
were tolerably well-bred ; very officious, humane, 
and hofpitablej in their converfation frank and 
open; with a good fhiiitary tone; and reafonably 
tinftured with literature, particularly of the authors 
in their own language. Many had pretenfions far 
above this defcription. I fpeak of thofe who were 
generally met with. 

As to their behaviour to the inferior clafle^, 
they appeared to me to comport themfelves to- 
wards them with good-nature, and with fomething 
more nearly approaching to familiarity, than is ge- 
nerally praftifed with us in the intercourfe between 
the higher and lower ranks of life. To ftrike any 
perfon, even in the moft abjeft condition, was a 
thing in a manner unknown, and would be highly 
di%raccful. Inftances of other ill-treatment of 
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the humble part of the community were rare ; ami 
as to attacks made upon the property or the pcr- 
fonalliberty of the commons, I ndver heard of any 
whatfoever from tbemi nor, whilft the laws were 
in vigour under the antient government, would 
fuch tyranny in fubjefts have been permitted. As 
men of landed eftates, I had no fault to find 
with their conduit, though much to reprehend, and 
much to wilh changed, in many of the old tenures. 
Where the letting of their land was by rent, I 
could not difcover that their agreements with their 
farmers were oppreffive ; nor when they were in 
partnerQiip with the farmer, as often was the cafe, 
have I heard that they had taken the lion's (hare. 
The proportions feemed not inequitable. There 
might be exceptions i but certainly they were ex* 
ceptions only. I have no reafon to believe that 
in thefc refpefts the landed nobleffe of France were 
worfe than the landed gentry of this country j cer- 
tainly in no refpeft more vexatious than the land- 
holders, not noble, of their own nation. In cities 
the nobility had no manner of power; in the 
country very little. You know, Sir, that much 
of the civil government, and the police in the moft 
cflential parts, was not in the hands of that nobility 
which prefents itfelf firft to our confideration. The 
revenue, the fyftem and colleftion of which were 
the moft grievous parts of the French government, 
'Was not adminiftered by the men of the fword j 
XXOT were they anfwerable for the vices of its prin- 
oiple, or the vexations, where any fuch exifted, in 
Sts management. 

Penying, as I am well warranted to do, that the 
mobility had any confiderablc Iharc in the oppref- 
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fion of the people, in cafes in which real oppreflioo 
exifted, I am ready to admit that they were not 
without confiderable faults and errors. A foolifh 
imitation of the worft part of the manners of Eng« 
land, which impaired their natural charafter with- 
out fubftituting in its place what perhaps they, 
meant, has certainly rendered them worfe than 
formerly they were. Habitual diflblutenefs of man-* 
ners continued beyond the pardonable period of 
Bfej was more common amongfk them than it is with 
us J and it reigned with the Icfs hope of remedy, 
though, pofiibly with fometbing of lefs mifchief, by 
being covered with more exterior decorum. They 
countenanced too much that licentious philofbphy 
which has helped to bring on their ruin* There was 
another error amongft them more fatal. Thofe of 
ihe commons^ who- approached to or exceeded 
many of the nobility in point of wealth, were not 
fully admitted to the rank and eflimation which 
wealth, in reafon and good policy, ought to beftow 
in every country j though I think not equally with 
that of other nobility. The two kinds of ariftocra^ 
cy were too pundtilioufly kept afunder j lefs fo, how- 
ever, than in Germany and fome other nations. 

This ieparation,as I have already taken the liberty 
of fiiggefting to you^ I conceive to be one principsJi 
caufeof the deftruition of the old nobility. The ml- 
litary, particularly, was too exclufively referved for 
men of family. But after all, this was an error of opir 
nion, which a confliAing opinion would have redi?* 
fied. A permanent affembly, in which the conm[iions 
bad their fliare of power, would foon aboliSi wliabv 
ever Wa& 1^0 invidioufr and infulting in thefe diSinc- 
tionsi and even the fi^ylts in (he morals ofthe no- 
bility 
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bility would have been probably corrcftcd' by the 
greater varieties of occupation and purfuit to which 
a conftitution by orders would have given rife. 

All this violent cry againft the nobility I take 
to be a mere work of art. To be honoured and 
even privileged by the laws, opinions, and in- 
veterate ufages of our country, growing out of the 
prgudice of ages, has nothing to provoke horror 
and indignation in any man. Even to be too te- 
nacious of thofe privileges, is not abfolutely a crime. 
The ftrong ftruggle in every individual to prefcrvc 
pofleffion of what he has found to belong to hich 
and to diftinguifh him, is one of the lecurities 
againft injuftice and defpotifm implanted in our 
nature. It operates as an inftinA to (ecure pro- 
perty, and to preferve communities in a fettled 
ftate. What is there to Ihock in this ? Nobility is 
a graceful ornament to the civil order. It is the 
Corinthian capital of polilhed fociety. Omnes boni 
noMitati femfer favemuSi was the faying of a wife 
and good man. It is indeed one fign of a liberal and 
benevolent mind to incline to it with fome fort 
of partial propenfity. He feels no ennobling prin- 
ciple in his own heart who wifhes to level all the 
artificial inftitutions which have been adopted for 
giving a body to opinion, and permanence to 
fugitive efteem. It is a four, malignant, envious 
difpofition, without tafte for the reality or for any 
image or reprefentation of virtue, that fees widi 
joy the unnfierited fall of what had long flourilbed 
in f|^cndour and in honour. I do not like to fee 
any thing deftroyed; any void produced in fociety; 
Uiy ruin on the face of the land. It was therefore 
vich no difappointment or diffatisfadbion that my 
I enquiries 
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enquiries and obfervation did not prefent to me znf 
incorrigible vices in the noblefle of France, or any 
abufe which could not be removed by a reform vcrjr 
ihort of abolition. Your noblefle did not deferv;e 
punifhment ; but to degrade is to punilh. 

It was with the fannre facisfadion I found that the 
refult of my enquiry concerning your clergy was 
not difllmilar. Ic is no foothing news to my ears, 
that great bodies of men arc incurably corrupt. It 
IS not with much credulity I liften to any, when 
they fpeak evil of thofe whom they are going to 
plunder. I rather fufpeft that vices are feigned or 
exaggerated, when profit is looked for in their pu- 
nifhment. An enemy is a bad witnefs : a robber 
is a worfe. Vices and abufcs there were undoubt- 
edly in that order, and mud be. It was an old 
cftablifhment, and not frequently revifed. But I 
law no crimes in the individuals that merited 
confifcation of their fubftance, nor thofe cruel in- 
fults and degradations, and that unnatural perfecu- 
tion which have been fubftitutcd in the place of^ 
meliorating regulation. 

If there had been any juft caufe for this new re- 
ligious perfecution, the atheiftic libellers, who afl: 
as trumpeters to animate the populace to plunder, 
do not love any body fo much as not to dwell with 
complacence on the vices of the exifting clergy. 
This they have not done. They find themfclves 
obliged to rake into the hiftories of former ages 
(which they have ranfacked with a malignant and 
profligate induftry) for every inftance of oppreffion 
and perfecution which has been made by that body 
or in its favour, in order to juftify, upon very ini- . 
fjuitous, becaufe very illogical principles of retalia- 
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tion, their own p'erfecutions, and their own cruel- 
tiesJ After deftroying all other genealogies and 
faniily diftinftions, they invent a fort of pedigree 
of crimes. It is not very juft to chaftife men for 
the offences of their natural anceftors ; but to take 
the fiftion of anceftry in a corporate fucceflion, as 
a ground for punifhing men who have no I'elation 
to guilty afts, except in names and general defcrip- 
tions, is a fort of refinement in injuftice belonging 
to the philofophy of this enlightened age. The af- 
fembly punifhes men, many, if not moft, of whom 
abhor the violent conduft of ecclefiaftics in former 
times as much as their prefent perfecutors can do, and 
who would be as loud and as ftrong in the expreffioa 
of that fenfe, if they were not well aware of the pur- 
pofes for which all this declamation is employed. 

Cor|k)rate bodies are immortal for the good of 
the members, but not for their punifliment. Nations 
themfelves are fuch corporations. As well might we 
in England think of waging inexpiable war upon all 
Frenchmen for the evils which they have brought 
upon us in the feveral periods of our mutual hofti- 
litics. You might, on your part, think yourfelves 
juftified in falling upon all Englilhmen on ac-^ 
count of the unparalleled calamities brought upon 
the people of France by the unjuft invafions of our 
Henries and our Edwards. Indeed we fhould be 
mutually juftified in this exterminatory war upon 
each other, full as much as you are in the unpro- 
voked perfccution of your prefent countrymen, on 
account of the condud of men of the fame, name 
in other times. 

Wc do not draw the moral leffons we might 
J&om hiftory* On the contrary, withoyt care it 
^ may 
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may be ufed to vitiate our min6s and to dctirof 
our happinefs. In hiftory a great volume is un- 
rolled for our inftrudlion, drawing the materials of 
future wifdom from the paft errors and infirmities 
of mankind. It may, in the pcrverfion, fervc for 
a magazine, furnilhing offenfive and defenfivc 
weapons for parties in cliurch and (late, and fop-^ 
plying the means of keeping alive, or reviving 
diflenfions and animofides, and adding fuel to 
civil fury. Hiftory confifts, for the greater part, 
of the miferies brought upon the world by pride, 
ambition, avarice, revenge, luft, fedition, hypocrify, 
tingoverned zeal, and all the train of dilbrderly ap- 
pctities, which (hake the public with the fame 

— — ** troublous ftorms that tols 
** The private ftatc, and render life unfweet.'* 

Thefe vices arc the cau/es of thofe ftorms. Re- 
ligion, morals, laws, prerogatives, privileges, liber- 
tics, rights of men, arc the preUxts. The pretexts 
arc always found in fome fpecious appearance of a 
real good* You would not fecure men from ty- 
ranny and fedition, by rooting out of the mind the 
principles to which Jthcfe fraudulent pretexts 
apply ? If you did, you would root oat every 
thing that is valuable in the humaji breaft. As 
thc(c are the pretexts, fo the ordinary aftors and 
inftruments in great public evils are kings, priefts, 
magiftrates, fenates*, parliaments, national aflem- 
blies, judges, and captains. You would not cure 
the evil by refolving, th^t there (hould be no 
more monarchs, nor minlfters of ftate, nor of 
the gofpel f no interpreters of law j no general 
•fficers i no public councils. You might chan^ 
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the names. The things in'fetne fliape muft remain* 
A certain quantum of power muft always exift in 
the community, in fome hands, and under fomc 
appellation. Wife men will apply their remedies 
to vices, not to names'; to the caufes of evil 
which are permanent, not td the occafional organs 
by 'which they a6l, and the tranfitory modes in 
which they appear. Otherwife you will be wife 
hiftorically, a fool in piraftice. Seldom have two 
ages the feme faftiion in their pretexts and the 
fame modes of mifchief. Wickednefs is a little 
more inventive. Whilft you are difcuffing faftiion, 
the fafliion is gone by. The very fame vice af- 
fumes a new body. The fpirit tranfmigrates ; and, 
far frona lofing its principlje of life by the change of 
its appearance, it is renovated in its new organs 
with the frcfli vigour of a juvenile aftivity. It 
walks abroad; it continues its ravages ; whilft you 
are gibbeting the carcafs, or demoliftiing the tomb. 
You arc terrifying yourfelf with ghofts and appa- 
ritions, whilft your houfe is the haunt of robbers- 
It is thus wkh all thofe, who, attending only to the 
fliell and hulk of hittory, think they are waging war 
with intolerance, pride, and cruelty, whilft, under co- 
lour of abhorring the ill principlesof antiquated par- 
ties, they are authorizing and feeding the fameodious 
Vices in diflFerent faftions, and perhaps in worfe. 

Your citizens of Paris formerly had lent them** 
fclves as the ready inftruments to flaughter the foU 
lowers of Calvin, at the infamous maffacreof St. Bar* 
thobmew^ Whatfliould we fay to thofe who could 
Aink of retaliating on the Parifians of this day the 
sbomiDatiohs and horrors of that time ? They are 
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indeed brought to abhor that mafTacoe. Fctoaom 
as they are, it is not difficult to make them diflike 
its becauTe the politicians and &Ihianable ttachm 
have no intereft in giving their paflTions cxadly 
the fame direftion. Still however they find k 
their intereft to keep the fame favage di4>ofitioD8 
alive. It was but the other day that they cau(ed diis 
very maiSacre to be aded on the ftage for the diver- 
fion of the defcendants of tho(e who committed ic 
In this tragic farce they produced the cardinal of 
Lorraine m his robes of fundion,. ordering ^generil 
flaughter. Was this ipe£tacle intended td make 
the Parifians abhor perfecution, and loath the efiu- 
fion of blood ?— No, it was to teach themtojier- 
fecute dieir own paftors i it was to excite ^tfaemj tf 
railing a difguit and horror of their dei^, to on 
dacrityin hunting down to deftruftion aa^oider, 
ivhich, if it ought to exift-at all, ought ito exift wc 
onlyin fafcty, but in reverence. It was^to fijmu^ 
late their cannibal appetites (which one would thinly 
had been goi^ed fufficiently) by variety and ieafonr-^ 
ings and to quicken them to an alermefs in newr^ 
murders and maflacres, if itifhouldfuitthepurpofe^ 
of the Guifes of the day. An affembly, in which fat:^ 
a multitude of priefts and prelates, was obliged to 
fuflFer this indignity at its door. The author was - 
not fent to the gallics, nor the players to the hotife 
. pf correftion. Not long after this exhibition, thofe 
players came forward to the aiTembly to claim 
the ' rites of that very religion which they had 
dared to expofe, and to fhew their proftituted 
faces in the Icnate, whilft the archbifhop of Paris, 
whoTe ibnftion was known to his people only by 
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Ills prayers and benediftions, and his wealth only by 
his alms^ is forced to abandon his houfe^ and to 
fly from hisfflock (as from ravenous wolves) be* 
cauTej truly, in the fixtecnth century, the Cardinal 
Qf Lorraine was a rebel and a murderer. 

,J^uch is the effeft of the perverfion of hiftory, 
i)y ihofr, vyh.o, for the fame nefarious purpofes, 
hayc.pcrverted every other part of learning. But 
tbofe who will ftand upon that elevation of reafon, 
[which plages centuries under our eye, and brings 
t|iiii(gs to the true point of comparifon, which ob- 
jfgures little names, and effaces the colours of little 
parties, and to which nothing can afcend but the 
ibirit and moral quality of human adions, will fay 
to the teachers of the Palais Royal, — the Cardinal 
pf Lorraine was the murderer of the fixteenth cen- 
tury, you have the glory of being the murderers in 
i^c eighteenth j and this is the only difference be- 
j^we^n you. But hiftory, in the nineteenth century, 
l)etter underflood, and better employed, will, I 
ti;uft, teach a civilized poflerity to abhor the mif- 
;^ecds of both thefe barbarous ages. It will teach 
future pricfls and magiftrates not to retaliate upon 
-|hc-ipcculative and inactive atheifls of future times, 
ihe* enormities committed by the prefent practical 
Jiealots arid furious fanatics of that wretched error, 
which, in its. quiefcent flate, is more than punifhed, 
.vjicneyer itf is embraced. It will teach pofterity 
jBpt to niake war upon either religion or philofo- 
.jjiy, for the abufe which the hypocrites of both 
lyjvre,inade.pf the two mofl valuable bleflings con- 
jgj;ijed (ippn us by the bounty of the uaiverfal Pa^ 
.[ " ' V % tron. 
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tron, who in all things eminently favours and pfo- 
tcfts the race of man. 

If your clergy, or any clergy, (hould fhcw them- 
fclves vicious beyond the fair bounds allowed to 
human infirmity, and to thofe profeflional faults 
which can hardly be feparated from profeflional vir- 
tues, though their vices never can countenance the 
excrcife of opprcflion, I do admit, that they would 
naturally have the cfFedt of abating very much 
of our indignation againft the tyrants who exceed 
tneafure and juftice in their punifhment. I can al- 
low in clergymen, through all their divifions, fomc 
tenacioufnefs of their own opinion 5 fomc over- 
flowings of zeal for its propagation ; fomc predi- 
leftion to their own date and office; fomc attach- 
ment to the intercft of their own corps j fomc 
preference to thofe who liften with docility to their 
dodrines, beyond thofe who fcorn and deride them. 
I allow all this, becaufe I am a man who have to 
deal with men, and who would not] through a vio- 
lence of toleration, run into the greateft of all in- 
tolerance. I muft bear with infirmities until they 
fefter into crimes. 

Undoubtedly, the natural progrefs of the paf- 
fions, from frailty to vice, ought to be prevented 
by a watchful eye and a firm hand. But is it true 
that the body of your clergy had paft thofe limits of 
a juft allowance ? From the general ftyle of your 
late publications of all forts, one would be led to 
believe that your clergy in France were a fort of 
monfters ; an horrible compofition of fuperftition, 
ignorance, floth, fraud, avarice, and tyranny. But 
** ^ is 
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is this true ? Is it true, that the lapfe of time, the 
ceflation of conflifting interefts, the woful expe- 
rience of the evils refulting from party rage, has 
bad no fort of influence gradually to meliorate 
their minds ? Is it true, that they were daily re- 
newing invafions on the civil power, troubling the 
domeftic quiet of their country, and rendering 
the operations of its government feeble and preca- 
rious ? Is it true, that the clergy of our times have 
prefled down the laity with an iron hand, and were, 
jn all places, lighting up the fires of a favage. 
perfecution ? Did they by every fraud endeavour 
to encreafe their eftates ? Did they ufe to exceed 
the due demands on eftates that were their own ? 
Or, rigidly fcrewing up right into wrong, did they 
convert a legal claim into a vexatious extortion ? 
When not pofleffed of power, were they filled 
with the vices of thofe who envy it ? Were they 
enflamed with a violent litigious Ipirit of contro- 
v.erfy? Goaded on with the ambition of intel- 
le&ual fovereignty, were they ready to fly in the 
face of all magiftracy, to fire churches, to maflfacre 
the priefts of other defcriptiorts, to pull down al- 
tars, md to make their way over the ruins of fub- 
vertcd governments to an empire of doftrine, 
ibmetimes flattering, fometimes forcing the con- 
sciences of men from the jurifdiftion of public in- 
fititutions into a fubmiflion to their perfonal autho- 
riij, beginning witii a claim of liberty and ending 
"with an abufe of power ? 

Thefe, or fome of thefe, were the vices objefted, 
stnd not wholly without foundation, to feveral of 
iJicchwrchnocn of former times, ^ho belonged to, 
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the two great parties which then divided and di(^ 
traded Europe. 

If there was in France, as in other countries 
there vifibly is, a great abatttiient, rather than inf 
increafe of thefe vices, inftead of loading the prc- 
fcht clergy with the crimes of other men, and the 
odious charafter of other times, in common eqtiitjf 
they ought to be praifed, encouraged^ and fupport<^ 
ed, in their departure irom a fpiric which difgraced 
their predeceflbrs, and for having aflumed a temper 
of mind and manners more fuitable to their fac^ed 
fun£tion. 

When my occafions took me into France, to- 
wards the clofe of the late reigni the clergy, under 
all their forms, engaged a confiderabfe part of m^ 
curiofity. So far from finding (except from one 
fct of rnen, not then very numerous though ve^ 
ly adive) the complaints and difcontents againft 
that body, which fome publications had given mo 
feafon to expeft, I perceived litde or no public 
or private uneafinefs on their account. On fur- 
ther examination, I found the clergy in gineraly 
perfons of moderate minds and decorous man* 
liersj I include the feculars, and the regukuv 
of both fexes, I had not the good fortune to 
know a great many of the parochial clergy i but 
in general I received a perfedly good account 61 
their morals, and of their attention to their duties* 
With fome of the higher clergy I had a perfonal 
acquaintance; and of the reft in that clafs, very 
good means of information. They were, alndbft 
all of them, perfons of noble birth. They rcfern* 
bkd others of their own rank i and where tiierc wa^ 
^ any 
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anf difirrcnce^ it was in their favour. They were 
more fully educated than the military nobUffe i fo 
as by no nieans to difgrace their profefHon by ig- 
norance or by want of fitnefs for the exercife of 
tbfir authority* They feecned to mc, beyond the 
deri^ charader, liberal and open; with tho 
hearts (^ gentlemen, and men of honour ; neithei! 
'mtoiwt nor fervile im their n^annei^ and condud:. 
They ieemed to me nuJber a fup^rior clafs ; a fet 
of aienj amoagft whom you wQuld not be furpriied 
XQ find a Fenelon. I faw among the clergy in Pari^i 
(many of the defcripdon are not to be n^et with 
any whene) oien of great learning aod candours and 
I had rea£>a to brieve, that this defcription was not 
oanfined t$> Paris. What I found in other places,. 
I know was acckkauls and therefore to be prc- 
finoed a^ fair &mpk. I fpent a few days ia a pro*. 
vucUl town, where, in the abfence of the bilhpp» 
I pa0ed my evenings with three clergymen, hi& 
Yic9srs general, perfoos who would have done 
honour to any diurch. They were all well in* 
fiN^wd; two of them of (kep, geaeiral, and 
cxtmAv^ erudition, antient and ouxlern, orient 
vA w«ftem i particularly in their own profeffipn^ 
Xhtf bad a nx>re extenfive knowledge of our 
Sni^ divines than I expeded; and they en* 
(trad «|tt> the genius of thofe writers with a cri- 
qptuccyraqf^ Qne c^ thcfe gentleman is liocc 
]> the Abbe MorangU. \ pay this tribute, wittv? 
I DMt reludance, to die memory of that noble, revc* 
I rend, learnedj and excellent peribn ; and I (bould 
Uo the fame^ with equal cheerfulnefs, to the me* 
t^ of the ocbersj who I believe are ftill livinj^ 
^ , P 4 if 
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if I did not fear to hurt thofe whom I am unable 
to fcrve. 

Some of thcfe ccclefiaftics of rank, arc, by 
all titles, perfons deferving of general refpcft. 
They are deferving of gratitude from me, and from 
many Englifh. If this letter fhould ever- come 
into their hands, I hope they will believe there arc 
thofe of our nation who feel for their unmerited 
fall, and for the cruel confifcation of their fortunes, 
with no common fenfibility. What I fay of them 
is a teftunony, as far as one feeble voice can go, 
which I owe to truth. Whenever the queftion 
of this unnatural perfecution is concerned, I will 
pay it. No one fliall prevent me from being juft 
and grateful. The time is fitted for the dutyj 
and it is particularly becoming to fhew our juftice 
arid gratitude, when thofe who have deferved "well 
of us and of mankind are labouring under popular 
obloquy and the perfecutions of oppreffive powen 

You had before your revolution about an hundred 
and twenty bifhops. A few of them were men of 
eminent fanftity, and charity without limit. . When 
we talk of the heroic, of courfe we talk of rare, vir- 
tue. I believe the inftances of eminent depravity 
may be as rare amongft them as thofe of tranfoendent 
goodnefs. Examples of avarice and of liccntioufnefs 
may be picked out, I do not queftion it, by thofe who 
delight in the inveftigation which leads to fuch dif- 
coverics. A man, as old as I am, will not be aftdniih- 
cd that feveral, in every defcription, do not lead that 
perfeft life of fclf-denial, with regard to wealth or to 
pleafure, which is wilhed for by all, by fome expcft- 
jPd^ but hy none exa^ed with more rigour, than by 
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thofe who are the moft attentive to their own in^ 
terefts, or the moft indulgent to their own paffionsu 
When I was in France, I am certain that the nuni- 
ber of vicious prelates was not great. Certain in- 
dividuals among them not diftinguiftiable) for the 
regularity of their lives, made fome amends for 
their want of the fevere virtues, in their poffeffion of 
the liberal ; and were endowed with qualities which 
made them ufeful in the church and ftate. I am 
told, that with few exceptions, Louis the Sixteenth 
had been more attentive to charafter, in his pro- 
motions to that rank, than his immediate prede- 
ceftbr ; and I believe, (as fome fpirit of reform has 
prevailed through the whole reign) that it may be 
true. But the prefent ruling power has (hewn a 
difpofition only to plunder the church. It has 
punifhed ^/Z prelates; which is to favour the vici- 
ou$, at leaft in point of reputation. It has made 
a degrading penfionary eftablifhment, to which 
no man of liberal ideas or liberal condition will 
deftine his children. It muft fettle into the loweft 
dafles of the people. As with you the inferior 
clergy are not numerous enough for their duties ; 
as thefe duties are, beyond mcafure, minute afjd 
toilfome j as you have left no middle claffcs of 
clergy at their eafe, in future nothing of fcience or 
erudition can exift in the Gallican church. To 
complete the projeft, without the leaft attention to 
the rights of patrons, the affembly has provided in 
future an eleftive clergy ; an arrangement which 
will drive out of the clerical profcflion all men of 
febriety 5 all who can pretend to independence in 
ihtir function or their conduftj and which will 
4>row the whole dircftioii of the public Mfid intp 
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thtf hands of a fct of licentious, bold, crafty^, fac- 
tious, flattering wretches, of fuch condition aad 
fuch habits of life as will make their contemptible 
penfions (in. comparifon of which the flipend of 
afn excifeman is lucrative and honourable) an ob- 
jcA of low and illiberal intrigue, Thofc officers, 
whom they ftill call biftibps, are to be eledked to 
a provifion comparatively mean, through the feme . 
arts, (that is, eleftioneering arts) by men of all re^ 
ligious tenets that are known or can be invented. 
The new lawgivers have not afccrtained any thing 
whatfoever concerning their qualifications^ rel^we 
cither to dodrine or to morals j no more than thcf 
have done with regard to the fubordinace clergy > 
m>r does it appear but that both the higher and 
the lower may, at their difcretion, praftife Or 
preach any mode of religion or irreligion thtft 
they pleafe. I do not yet fee what the jurifdi6lio» 
of bifliops over their fubordinates is to be ; or whe- 
ther they are to have any jurifdidion at all. 

In Ihort, Sir, it feems to me, that this new cc* 
clefiaftical eftabliihment is intended only to be 
temporary, and preparatory to the utter abolition^ 
under any of its forms, of the Chriftian religion^ 
whenever the minds of men are prepared for thi* 
laft ftrokc againft it, by the accompliihnpient of the 
plan for bringing its minifters into univerfal con- 
tempt. They who will not believe, that the philo- 
fophical fanatics who guide in thefe. matters, have 
bng entertained fuch a defign, are utterly ignorant 
of their charafter and proceedings, Thefc enthufi- • 
afts dp not fcruple to avow their opinion, that a ftate 
can fubfift without any religion better than with onej 
^d thalRhey are able to fupply the place of any 
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gotJd which may be in it, by a projcft of their own 
—namely, by a fort of education they have ima- 
gined, founded in a knowledge of the phyfical wants 
of men -, progreflively carried to an enlightened felf-. 
intereft, which, when well underftood, they tell us 
will identify with an intereft more enlarged irid 
public. The fcheme of this education has been 
long known. Of late they diftinguifli it (as they* 
have got an entire new nomenclature of technical 
terms) by the name of a Civic Education. 

1 hope their partizans in Engknd, (to whom I 
rather attribute very inconfiderate conduft thaty 
the ultimate objeft in this deteftable defign) will 
fuccced neither in the .pillage of the ecclefiaftrcs, 
nor in the introduftion of a principle of popular 
clcftion to oiir bifhoprics and parochial cures; 
This, in the prefent condition of the world, would 
be the laft corruption of the church j the utter ruin 
of the clerical charafter ; the moft dangerous fbock 
that the ftate ever received through a mifunder- 
ftood arrangement of religion. I know well enough 
that thebifliopricks and cures, under kingly and ffeig- 
noral patronage, as now they are in England, and 
as they have been lately in France, are fometimcs 
acquired by unworthy methods; but the other mode 
of ccclcfiaftical canvas ftibjefts thetn infinitely more 
fiiWy and more generally to all the evil arts of low 
iunbition, which, operating on and through greater 
numbers, will produce mifchief in proportion. 
' Thofe of you who have robbed the clergy, 
diitik that they Ihall cafily reconcile their con- 
4dfift to all proteftant nations ; becaufe the clergy, 
9rJ|0cn'|hey have thus plundered, degraded, agd 
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given oyer to mockery and fcorn, are of the Ro-; 
man Catholic, that is, of their own pretended pcr- 
fuafion. I have no doubt that fome miferable 
bigots will be found here as well as elfewhere, who 
hate fefts and parties different fropi their own, 
more than they love the fubftance of religion j and 
who are more angry with thofe who differ from 
them in their particular plans and fyftems, than 
difpleafed with thofe who attack the foundation 
of our common hope. Thefe men will write and 
fpeak on the fubjeft in the manner that is to be 
cxpcfted from their tennper and charafter. Burnet 
fays, that when he was in France, in the year i68 j, 
*^ the method which carried over the men of the 
" fined parts to popery was this — —they brought 
" themfelves to doubt of the whole Chriftian re-. 
^* ligion. When chat was once done, it feemed a 
^ more indifferent thing of what fide or form they 
^ continued outwardly/' If this was then the 
ecclefiaftic policy of France, it is what they have 
fince but too much reafon to repent of. They 
preferred atheifnn to a form of religion not agree- 
able to their ideas. They fucceeded in deftroying 
that form ; and atheifm has fucceeded in deftroy^ 
ing them. I can readily give credit to Burnet's 
ftory 5 becaufe I have obferved too much of a 
fimilar fpirit (for a litde of it is *^ much too much") 
amongft pyrfelves. The humour;^ however, is not 
general^ 

The teachers who reformed our religion in Eng- 
land bore no fort of refemblance to your prefent 
reforming • doftors in Paris. Perhaps they were 
{]ike thofe whorp they oppofed) rather more than 
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totdd be wilhcd under the influence of a party fpi- 
rit J but they were moft fmcerc believers ; men of 
the moft fervent and exalted piety ; ready to die (as 
fome of them did die) like true heroes in defence 
of their particular ideas of Chriftianity; as they 
would with equal fortitude, and more chearfuUy, 
for that ftock of general truth, for the branches of 
which they contended with their blood. Thefe 
men would have difavowed with horror thofc 
wretches who claimed a fcllowfhip with them upon 
no other titles than thofe of their having pillaged 
the perfons with whom they maintained contro- 
verfics, and their having defpifcd the common 
religion, for the purity of which they exerted them- 
felvcs with a zeal, which unequivocally befpokc 
their higheft reverence for the fubftance of that 
fyftem which they wifhed to reform. Many of their 
defccndants have retained the fame zeal ; but, (as 
Icfs engaged in conflift) with more moderation. 
They do not forget that juftice and mercy arc 
fubftantial parts of religion. Impious men do not 
recommend themfelves to their communion by ini- 
quity and cruelty towards any defcription of their 
fellow creatures. 

We hear thefe new teachers continually boafting 
of their fpirit of toleration. That thofe perfons 
ihould tolerate all opinions, who think none to 
be of cftimation, is a matter of fmall merit. 
. Equal negleft is not impartisfl kindnefs. The 
ipecies of benevolence, which arifes from con- 
tempt^ is no true charity. There are in England 
abundance of men who tolerate in the true fpirit 
«f toleration*: vThey think the dogmas of. religion, 
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though in difiVrent dc^ees^ are all -of nnOfn^i 
find that amongft them there is, as amoog^ ^ 
things of value, a juft ground of pr^erence. 
They favour, therefore, and i;hcy tolerate. T^ 
tolerate, not becaufe they defpife opinions, bpt 
becaufe they refpeft juftice. They would re- 
verently and affeftionately proted all religiofis^ 
becaufe they love and venerate the gre^t prin- 
ciple upon which they all -agree, and t^c grcjat 
pbjedt to which they are all direfted. They be- 
gin more and more plainly to difcern, tl\at gte 
have all a common caufe, as agaiijA a foin- 
mon enemy. They will not be fo milled. by rfie 
ipirit of faction, as not to diftinguifh what .is4qQe 
in favour of their fubdivilion, from thpfe a^ ,pf 
hoftility, which, through Ibme particular defqip- 
tiojD, are aimed at the . whple corps, in which tliey 
0icmfclves, under another denomination, arc iofdu- 
ded. It is impelTible for me to fay what inay be 
the charafter pf every defcription of men amongft 
^tp. But I fpeak for the greater partj ^nd. fpr 
them, I muft tell you, that facrilege is no part, of 
their doflrine of good works j that, fo far iroai 
calling you into their fellowfhip on ilich title, if 
your profeflfors are, admitted to their camnnunion, 
ithey muft carefully conceal their doftrine of, the 
Jawfulnefs of the profcription of innocent men.; 
and that they muft make rcftit^tion of all .ftolen 
goods whatfpevcr. Till then they arcnpne of 
ours. 

You may fuppofe that we do not approve your 
(gpnfifcatipn of ;the revenues of bi(hops, ^nd dciins, 
and chapters^ and parochial clergy poffeding in- 
dependent 
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dc|MWidcnt.eftates arifiog :fi!Qm fend, bccaufeiW^ 
June tbe fame fort of cfl^ablifhment in England. 
3!hatJiibjeftiQn, jrou will fay, cannot jiold.as to the 
coofifcadon of the goods of monks and nuns^ and 
die abolition of their order. It is true, that this 
particular part of your general confifcation doiss not 
^ifieft Bngland^as a precedent in .point: but thei^a« 
ibn.applies ; and it goes a great way. The long 
padiament confifcated the lands of deans and chap- 
tiers in England on the fanae ideas, upon .i;i;hich your 
^flifiembly fet to fale the lands of the mon^ic orders. 
JBut it is in the principle of injuftice that the dan- 
jger iics, and not in the defcription of perfons on 
^riiom it is firft exercifed. I fee, in a country 
very-near us, a courle of policy purfued, which 
fctS'juftice, the common concern of mankind, ,at 
ifcfiawice. With the national aflcmbly of France, 
pMSelTion is nothing ; law and ufage are nothing. I 
fee the national affembly openly reprobate the doc- 
trine of prdTcription, which * one of the greateftof 
their own lawyers tells us, with great truth, is^a 
part of the law of nature. He tells us, that the pofi- 
liveafcertainmcnnt of its limits, and its Security froni 
invafion, .were among the caufes for which civil 
Society itfelf has been inftituted. If prefcriptioA bo 
once &aken, no fpecies of property isfecure, whenit 
once 4>econies an object large enough to tempt the 
cupi^ty'bf indigent power. I fee a praftice per- 
feftly corrfefpondent to their contempt of this great 
fundamental, part of natural law. I fee the confifca- 
tons <begin with: biOiops, and chapters,, and monafte-* 
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ries ; but I do hot fee them end there. I fee the 
princesof thebloodf who^ bytheoldeftufages of that 
kingdom, held large landed eftates, (hardly with the 
compliment of a debate) deprived of their poflef* 
fions, and in lieu of their ftable independent pro- 
perty, reduced to the hope of fome precarious, cha- 
ritable penfion, at the pleafure of an aOembly, 
which of courfe will pay little regard to the rights 
of penfioners at pleafure, when it defpifes thofe of 
legal proprietors. Fluflied with the infolence 6f 
their firft inglorious viftories, and preffed by the 
diftreffes caufcd by their lull of unhallowed lucre, 
difappointed but not difcouraged, they have "at 
length ventured completely to fubvert all pro- 
perty of all defcriptions throughout the extent of 
a great kingdom. They have compelled all men, 
in all tranfadtions of commerce, in the diipofal of 
lands, in civil dealing, and through the whole com- 
munion of life, to accept as perfeft payment and 
good and lawful tender, the fymbols of their (pecu- 
lations on a projeftcd fale of their plunder. What 
veftiges of liberty or property, have they left ? The 
tejiant-right of a cabbage-garden, a year's intereft 
in a hovel, the good-will of an alehoufe, or a baker's 
fliop, the very (hadow of a conftruftive property, arc 
more ceremonioufly treated in our parliament than 
with you the oldeft and moft valuable landed poffef- 
fions, in the hands of the moft refpeftable per- 
fonages, or than the whole body of the monied and 
commercial intereft of your country. We en- 
tertain an high opinion of the legiflative autho- 
rity ; but we have neyer dreamt that parliaments 
had any right whatever to violate property, to 
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Dver-fuip prelcrrption or to force a currency, of chek 
own fiftipn ' in the ' place of that which is .real, and. 
recognized by. the law pf, nations. . Bu| you, who' 
began. wit^h refufing.lo.fubmic tp, the oioA mode- 
rate reftraints, have ended by eftablifliing an uri-^ 
heard of delpotifm* 1 find, the ground upon whicK 
your conftfcators go is this ; that indeed their pro- 
ceedings could not be fupported in a court of juf- 
tice; but that the rules of prefcription cannot bind 
a legiflative affembly*. So that this legiflativc 
aflembly of a free nation fits, not for the fecurityi 
but for the deftruftion of property, and not of pro- 
perty only, but of every rule and maxim which cart 
give it ftability, arid of thofe inftruments which can 
alone give it circulation. 

When the Anabaptifts of Munfter,. in the fix- 
teenth tentury, had filled Gerrhany with confufion 
by their fyfl;em of levelling arid their ivild opi- 
nions concerning property, to what country in 
Europe did not the progrefs of their fury furnifii 
jufl: caufe of alarm ? Of all things, wifdom is the 
rnoft terrified with epidemical' fanaticifm, becaufe 
of all enemies it is that againfl: which fhe is the 
lead able to furnifh arty kind of refource. W« 
cannot be ignorant of the fpirit of atheiftical fana- 
ticifm, that is infpired by a nriiiltitude of writings^ 
difperfed with incredible afllduity and expence, 
and by fermoris delivered in all the ftreets and 
places of public refort in Paris. Thefe writings 
and feriTions have filled the populace with a 

♦ Speech of Mr. Camus, pUblifhcd bjr order of the Na- 
lional Aflembly. 
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black and &vage atrocity ef mind, ^hich fiiper^' 
fcdes in them the common feelings of nature^ u 
well as all fendments of morality and religion i inlb- 
much that thefc wretches are induced to bear with 
a fuUen patience the intolerable diftrefles brought 
upon them by the violent convulfions and per- 
mutations that have been made in property*? 
The fpirit of profelytifm attends this fpirit of 6- 
naticifm. They have focieties to cabal and cor- 
refpond at home and abroad for the propagation 
of their tenets. The republic of Bemc^ one rf 



* Whether the following defcription is fbidily trne I know 
not ; but it is what the pubiilhers would have pafs fbrtniey in 
order to animate others. In a letter from Toul, given ra om 
of their papers, is the following pafiage conccrnitig the peo- 
ple of that difkria : <' Dans la Revolution aaoeUe, ik 
*' ont refifte a toates les fiduSiom du higoti/me, mix fv^ 
*' Jecutions et aux tracaferies dea Ennemis de la "Rlfok- 
" tion. Ouiliant liurs plus grands inierits pour rendro tal- 
" mage aux vues d'ordre general qui ont determine I'Af- 
*' femblee Nationale, lis voient, fans fe plmndret fopprimer 
** cette fbule d'etabliiTemens ecdefiafliques par lefqnels iU 
<' fuhjtfioient ; et meme, en perdant leur fiege epifcopal, laieole 
** de toutes ces reffources qui pouvoit, ou plut6t qui devahf m 
** toute equitif leur etre confervee.; condamnes^ la plus qfrai^- 
** ante mhere, fans avoir ete ni pu etre entendus, ils wmurwmrtM 
'' pQint, ils reftent fideles auxprincipes du plus pur patriotifine; 
'' ils font encore pr^its a njerfer leur fang pour le maintien de 
*' la Conftitution, qui va reduire har Yille & In plus defkrmhk 
*^ nullite** Thefe people are not fuppofed to have endored 
thofe fufiierings and injqftices in a ftruggle for liberty, for the 
feme account ibtea truly that riiey had been always £ree ; their 
patience in beggary iLnd ruin, and their fufFerlng, without re- 
.monftrance, the moll flagrant and confciTed injuftice, if ffaridly 
true, can be nothing but the effcfi of this dire fanaticifm. 
A great multitude all over JPrance is in the fame condition and 
ihe &m« temper. 
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the happleft, the moft prolpcrous> and the beft go- 
verned countries upon earth, is one o( the great 
objcfts, at the deftruftion of which they aim. 
I am told they have in lome meafure Succeeded 
in fowing there the feeds of difcontent. They 
are bufy throughout Gernrtany. Spain and Italy 
have not been untried, England is not Icft^ut of 
the 'Comprehenfive fcheme of their malignant cha- 
rity 5 and in England We find thofe who ftretch 
out their arms to them, who recommend theif 

* examples from more than one pulpit, and who 
choofe, in more than one periodical meeting, 
publicly to correfpond with them, to applaud 
•them^ and to hold them up as ohjeds for 
imitation ; who receive frorii them tokens of con- 
fraternity, and ftandards confecrated amidft their 
o-rtes and myfteries*; who fuggcft to them leagues 
»af perpetual amity^ at the very time when the 
*pcrwer, to which our conftitution has exclufively 
'delegated the federative capacity of this king- 
dom, may find it expedient to make war upon 
tbem. 

• It is not my fear of the confifcation of our 
"church property from this example in France that 

I dread, though I think this would be no trifling 
-evil. The great fource of my folicitude is, leaft it 
ihoufld ever be confidered in England as the policy 
of a ftate, to feek a refource in confifcations of 
any kind 5 or that any one defcription 6f citizens 
' 0}ould be brought to regard any of the others as 

^ Sec the proceedings of the confederation at Nojiiz, 
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their proper prey*.. Nations are wading dcJepcf 
and deeper into an ocean of boundlefs debt. Pub- 
lic debts, which at firft were a fecurity to govern- 
ments, by interefting many in the public tran- 
quillity, are likely in their excefs to become the 
means of their fubvcrfion- If governments pro- 
vide for thefe debts by heavy impofitions, they pe- 
rifh by becoming odious to the people. If they do 
not provide for them, they will be undone by the 
efforts of the moft dangerous of all parties ; I mean 
an extenfivedifcontented monied intereft, injured and 
not deftroyed. The men who compofe this intereft 
look for their fecurity, in the firft inftance, to the fi-^ 
delity of government j in the fecond, to its power. If 
they find the old governments effete, worn out, and 

* ** Si plares fant ii quibus improbe datum ef!;, qoaxii UXl 

** qaibus injuite ademptum efl> iddrcoplus etiam valent? Nob 

«* enim numcro haec judicantur fed ponderc. Quam aateni 

^ habet acqukatem^ ut agrum multis annis, aut etiam fascalis 

* < ante poifefTum, qui nulfum habuit habeat ; qui autem ha- 

** buit amittat. Ac, propter hoc injuria: genus, Lacedaemonii 

«• Lyfandrum Ephorum expulerunt : Agin regem (quod nan- 

«< quam an tea apud eos acciderat) necaverunt : exque eo tern- 

<« pore tantas difcordiat fecutx funt, ut et tyranni exfifterint, ct 

«« optimates exterminarentor, et preclariffime conftituta reC 

•* publica dilaberetur. Nee vero folum ipfa cecidit, fed etiam 

«• reiiquam Graeciam evertit contagionibus maloruro, qu« a 

«* Lacedasmoniis profedlas manarunt latius." — After fp^king 

of the condudl of the model of true patriots, Aratus of Sycion, 

which was in a very different fpirit, he fays, '* Sic par eft agere 

" cum civibus ; non ut bis jam vidimus, haftam in foro poncre 

♦* et bona civium voci fubjicere pracconis. At ille Grsecus (id 

•« quod fuit fapientis et praeftantis viri) omnibus confulendum 

«• cffe putavit : eaque eft fumma ratio et fapientia bora civis» 

•* commoda civium non divellerc, fed omnes cadem aequitaie 

** continere." Cic. Off. 1. a. 
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with their fprings relaxed, fo as not to be of fufficient 
vigour for their purpofes, they may feek new ones that 
fhall be poffeffed of more energy -, and this energy ^ 
will be derived, not from, an acquifitioji of refources, 
but from a contempt of juftice. Revolutions are 
favourable to confifcation ; and it is impoffible to 
know under what obnoxious names the. next cpn- 
fifcations will be authorifed. I am fure that the 
principles predominant in France extend to very 
many perfons and defcriptions of perfons in all 
countries who think their innoxious indolence their 
fecurity. This kind of innocence in proprietors may 
be argued into inutility; and inutility into an unfit- 
hefs for their eftates. Many parts of Europe are in 
open diforden In many others there is a hollow mur- 
muring under ground ; a confufed movement is felt^ 
that threatens a general earthquake in the political 
world. Already confederacies and correfpondences 
pf the moft extraordinary nature are forming, in 
feveral countries*. In fuch a ftate of things we 
ought to hold ourfclves upon our guard. In aU 
mutations (if mutations muft be) the circumftance 
which will ferve moft tg blunt the edge of their 
mifchief, and to promote what good may be in 
them, .is, that they fhould find us with our minds 
tenacious of juftice, and tender of property. 

But it will be argued, that this confifcation in 
France ought not to alarm other nations. They fay 
it is not made from wanton rapacity ; that it is a 

• jSee two books intitled, Enige Originalfchriften des Illu- 
jBxnatenordens.— Sydem und Folgen des Illuminatenordens. 

Munchen 1787, 
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gr^zt mcafure of national policy, adopted to re- 
movc an extenfivc, inveterate, fuperftitious nrif- 
chief. It is with the greateft difficulty that I am 
able to feparatc policy from juftice. Jfuftice b 
jtfelfthc great ftanding policy of civil fociety; age! 
Sny cfmhent departure from it, under jainy arcane 
ftances, lies under the fufpicion of being no p^rcy* 
at all. 

■ "When men are encouraged to go into a certain 
mode of life by the exifting laws, and prote&ed in 
that mode as in a lawful occupation — when they 
have accommodated all their ideas, and all their 
habits to it — when the law had long made their 
adherence to its rules a ground of reputation, and 
their departure from them a ground of difgrace 
and even of penalty — I am fure it is unjuft in Ic- 
giflature, by an arbitrary aft, to offer a fudden 
violence to their minds and their feelings ; forci^ 
blv to degrade them from their ftate and condi-*' 
tion, and to ftigmatize with fliame and infamy that 
charafter and thofe cuftoms which Before had been 
made the meafure of their happinefs and honour. 
If to this be added an expulfion fv6m their habita- 
tions, and a confifcation of all their goods, I am 
not fagacious enough to difcover how this deipotrc 
fport,made of the feelings, confciences, prejudices, 
and properties of men, can be difcriminaied from 
the r^nkeft tyranny. 

If the injuftice of the courfe purfued in France 
be clear, the policy of the meafure, that is, the 
public benefit to be expefted from it, ought to be 
at leaft as evident, arid at leaft as important. To a 
mm who afts under the influence of no paffion, whq 
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has norfiiflg ia view in his projefts but the , public 
good, a great difFerence will immediately ftrikc 
hkn,. between what policy would didate on the ori- 
ginal introdudion of fuch inftitutions^ andon a 
qucftidn of their total abolition, where they have 
call their roots wide and deep, and where by long 
habit things more valuable than thendelves are fo 
adapted to them, and in a manner intecwoven with 
fibeai,, that the one cannot be dcftroyed without 
notably impairing the other. He might be em- 
barraffed, if the cafe were really fuch as fophifters 
leprefent it in their paltry ftyle of debating. But in 
this, as in moft queftions of ftate, there is a middle. 
There is fomething elfe than the mere alternative 
of abfblute deflxuftion, or unreformed exigence, 
Sfartam naStis es 5 banc exorna. This is, in my opi- 
nion, a rule of profound fenfe, and ought never to 
depart from the mind of an honeft reformer. I . 
cannot conceive how any man can have brought; 
himfelf to that pitch of prefumptbn, to con- 
fider his country as nothing but carte blanche^ 
upon which he may fcribble whatever he pleafcs. 
A man full of warm fpeculative benevolence may 
% wifli his fociety otherwife conftituted thaa he finds 
it J but. a good patriot, and a true polidcian, always . 
confiders how he fhall make the mod: of the exift- / 
ing materials of his country, ^ difpofition to pre- ( 
lerve, and an ability to improve, taken together, 
would be my ftandard of a ftatefmaq. Every thing 
elfe is vulgar in the conception, perilous in the 
Cl^eeution, 

. There are moments in the fortune of ftates 
when particular men are called to make improve^ 
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ments by great mental exertion. In thofe me* 
ments, even when they feem to enjoy the confi* 
dencc of their prince and copntry, and to be in- 
yeftcd with full authority they have not always 
apt inftruments. A politician, to do great things, 
looks for z power y what our workmen call zfur.' 
chafe ; and if he finds that power, in politics as in 
mechanics he cannot be at a lofs to apply it. In 
the monaftic inftitutions, in my opinion, was found 
a gvc2Lt power for themechanifm of politic benevo- 
lence. There were revenues with a public dire&ion j 
tlicre were men wholly fet apart and dedicated to 
public purpofes, without any other than public tics 
and public principles ; men without the poflibility 
of converting the eftate of the community into a 
private fortune ; men denied to fclf-interefts, whofe 
avarice is for fome comniunity ; men to whom pcr- 
fonal poverty is honour, and implicit obedience . 
ftands in the place of freedom. In vain fliall a man 
look to the poffibility of making fuch things when 
he wants them. The winds blow as they lift. 
Thefe inftitutions are the produfts of enthufiafm; 
they are the inftruments of wifdom. Wifdom 
cannot create materials i they are the gifts of na- 
ture or of chance j her pride is in the ufe. ThC5 
perennial exiftence of bodies corporate and thcic^ 
fortunes, are things particularly fuited to a man wh(« 
' has long views; who meditates defigns that require 
time in faftiioning ; and which propofe duratioii 
when they are accompliflied. He is not deferv- 
ing to rank high, or even to be mentioned in 
the order of great ftatefmen, who, having obtained 
. the comnaand and diredion of fuch a power as 
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(wifted in the wealth, the difcipHne, and the. hi^ 
bits of fuch corporations, as thofe which you 
have raftily deftroyed, cannot find any way of 
converting it to the great and lading benefit 
of his country. On the view of this fubjedt a 
ihoufand ufes fuggeft thenifelves to a contriving 
mind. To deftroy any power, growing wild 
from the rank produdlive force of the human 
mind, is almoft tantamount, in the moral world, 
to the deftruftion of the apparently adive pro-^. 
perties of bodies in the material. It would 
be like the attempt to deftroy (if it were in 
©ur competence to deftroy) the expanfive force 
of fixed air in nitre, or the power of fteam, 
pr of eleftricity, or of magnetifm. Thefc 
energies always exifted in nature, and they 
were always difcernible. They^ fcemed, fome . 
of them unferviceable, fome noxious, fome no 
better than a fport to children ; until contem* 
plative ability, combining with praftic Ikill, tamed 
their wild nature, fubdued them to ufe, and ren- 
dered them at once the moft powerful and the 
pioft tradable agents, in fubfervience to the 
great views and defigns of men. Did fifty 
thoufand perfons, whofe mental and whofe bodily 
labour you might direft, and fo many hundred' 
thoufend a year of a revenue, which was neither 
lazy nor fuperftitious, appear too big for youf 
abilities to wield ? Had you no way of ufing the 
men but by converting monks into penfiohers? 
Had you no way of turning the revenue to ac- 
^nt^ but dirough the improvident refource of a 
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fpondthrift fiile ? If you? were thus dcftitiitc tCwSsn^ 
taA fundSf the proceeding is in its natura} courfir- 
Ttnnr politicians do noc lutdeirftand their trades, 
mi therefore they Ml their tools, 

BuQ the inftitudons favour of ftiperftkioa in tl^eir 
yrery principle ; and they nouriih'it by a: perniaiicf^ 
amd ftaitding infiuenee. This I do* not meati: tm 
diiptt^ ; but this ought not to hinder you tmn 
cfcrtvingfrom fii^rftitioa itictf any reiburces winck 
vmf thence be fornilhed (or the pubUc adlratuager 
To«r depbve benefits fronn many dllpofkionfr mi 
iRarqr pafTions of the human mind, Wich ase of am 
^QilKfut a- colour in the nioraL eye„ as fupeiftitioa 
is&if. It was your bufinefs to corre& and npiitigate 
cveiy. thing TT^ich was noxious, in this paffioo, as 
iH all -the paffiohs. Bm is fuperftiiioa the greateft 
e£ ail poffible vices } In its poflibjib exc/^fs I tiual^ 
k beconcres a very great evil. It is, however, ^ 
moral fobge£b ; andofcourfe admits of aU degrees 
' and all modiBcations. Superftition is the religiou 
of feeble minds j and they muft be tolerated in an 
intermixture cf it, in fome trifling or feme enthufi- 
aftic ftape or other, e}fe you will deprive weak 
miods^if a refource found neceffary to the ftror^eft", 
'The body of all true religion confifts, to be fure^ ia 
{ obedience to the will of the fovcreign of the world i 
^ m a coafkience in his declarations i and aa imicatioa 
b£ his peifeft ions. The reft is our own. It may be 
prejudicial to the great end ; it may be auxjiliasy. 
Wife men, who as fuch, are not admirers (not 
jrdmirers at leaft of the Munera ^erra) are not 
vioknriy attached to chefe things> nor. do they 
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violentTy haw them. Wifdom is not tfee moft 
fevere corrcftor of folly. They arc the rival fol- 
lies^ which mutually wage fo onrelciKing a warj 
and which make fo cruel a ufc of their advawcages^ 
as they can happen to engage the immoderate vul- 
gar on the one fKie or the other in their quay- 
rels. Prudence would be neoterj but if^ in the 
contention between fond attachment aivd fierce 
antipathy concerning things in thei? natu#e noir 
made to produce fuch heat$, a prudent mm werb 
obliged to maJce a choice of what errors and 
cxceffcs of enthufiafm he would condemn or bear, 
perhaps he would think, that which buiMs, to 
be more tolerable than that which demoUfhes-^ 
that which adoVns a country, than that which 
deforms it— thaj which endows, than that which 
plunders— that which difpofes to miftaken bene- 
ficence, than that which ftimnlates to real injuf- 
tice — that which leads a man to refufe to him- 
felf lawful pleafures, than that which fnatches 
from others the fcanty fubfiftence of their fclf-de- 
niafl Such, I think, is very nearly the ftate of the 
queftion between the ancient founders of monkifh 
fuperftition, and the fupefftition of the pretended* 
pbilofophers of die hour. 

For the prefent I poftpone all confideration of the 
fiippofed pubhc profit of the fale, which however 
I conceive to be perfeftly delufive, I Ihall here 
only confider it as a transfer of property. On the 
policy of that transfer I fhall trouble you with a 
few thoughts. 

In every pro(perous community fomething more 
'» produced than goes to the immediate fupport of 
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the producer. This furplus forms the income of the- 
landed capitalift. It will be fpent by a proprietCH* who 
does not labour. But this idlcnefs is itfelf the fpring 
of labour J this repofc the fpur to induftry. The 
only concern of the ftate is, that the capital taken, 
in rent from the land, (hould be returned again to 
the induftry from whence it came ; and that, its 
expenditure ihould be with the leaft poflible detri- 
ment to the morals of thofe who e^peiid \t, and ta 
thofe of the people to,wlK)m it is returned. 

In all the vicw3 of receipt, expenditure, and per-, 
fonal employment, a fobcr Icgiflator would carefully, 
compare the. pofllffor whpm he was recomnnended 
to expel, with the ftranger who was prppofed to fill 
his place. Before the inconveniences are incurred 
which mufi attend all violent revolutions in property 
through extenfive confifcatipn, we ought to have 
Ibme rational aflbrance that the purchafers or^ie - 
confifcated property will be in a confiderable degree, 
more laborious, noore virtuous, more fober^ lefs 
difpofed to extort an unreafonable proportion of 
the gains of the labourer, or to confume on them- • 
felves a larger (hare than is fit for the meafure of 
an individual, or that they fhould be qualified to 
^ifpenfe the furplus in a more (leady and equal 
mode, fo as to anfwer the purpofes of a politic 
expenditure, than the old pofTefTors, call thofe 
poffeffors, bifhops, or canons, or commendatory ab- 
. bots, or monks, or what you pleafe. The rnonk$ 
are lazy. Be it fo. Suppofe them no otherwife em-^ 
ployed than by finging in the choir. They are as 
ufcfully employed a$ thofe who neither fing npr fay» 
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As tfefully even as thofe who lihg upon the ftagc*^ 
They are as ufefully employed as if they worked from 
dawn to dark in the innumerable fervile, degrading^ 
unfeemiy, unmanly, and often moft unwholcfome 
and peftiferous occupations, to which by the focial 
ceconomy fb many wretches are inevitably doomed^ 
If it were not generally pernicious to difturb the 
natural courfe of things, and to impede, in any 
degree, the great wheel of circulation which is 
turned by the ftrangely direfted labour of thefe un^ 
happy people, 1 fhould be infinitely more inclined 
forcibly to refcue them from their miferable induftry, 
than violently to difturb the tranquil repofe of 
monaftic quietude. Hurnanity, and perhaps policy, 
might better juftify me in the one than in the 
other. It is a fubjeft on which I have often 
reflected, and never reflefted without feeling from 
it. I am fure that no confideration, except the 
neceflity of fubmitting to the yoke of luxury, 
and the defpotifm of fancy, who in their own im- 
perious way will diftribute the furplus produft 
of the foil, can juftify the toleration of fuch trader 
and employrrients in a well-regulated ftate. But, 
for this purpofe of diftribution, it feems to. me, 
that the idle expences of monks are quite as well 
direfted as the idle expences of us lay-loiterers. 

When the advantages of the pojSefiion, and of the 
projeft, are on a par^ there is no motive for a change. 
But ip the prefent cafe, perhaps they are not upon a 
par, and the difference is in favourof the poffeflion. 
It does not appear to me, that the expences of thofe 
-^homyou are going to expel, do, in fa6t,takea courfe 
fo dircdtly and fo generally leading to vitiate and 
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degrade and render miierable thoie through whom 
they pafs, as the expenccs of thofe favourites whom 
you are intruding into their houfes. Why ihould 
the expenditure of a great landed property^ which 
is a di(per£ion of the furplus prcxluft of the ibil, 
appear intolerable to you or to me> when it takes its 
courfe through the accumulation of vaft libraries» 
which are the hiftoryof the force and weaknefs of the 
human mind; through great collections of antientre^ 
cords, medalsj and coins, which atteft and explain laws 
and cuftoms i through paintings and ftatues, that^ 
by imitating nature, ieem to extend the limits of 
Creation ^ through grand monuments of the dead, 
which continue the regards and connexions of life 
beyond die grave ; through coUeftions of the ipeci-* 
mens of nature, which become a reprefentadve aflem^ 
bly of all the clafles and families of the worlds diat 
by diipofition facilitate, and, by exciting curiofity^ 
op&i die avenue u> fcience ? If, by great pernia* 
nent eilabliihments^ all thefeobjedts of expence are 
better fecured from the inconftant fport of perfbnal 
caprice and peribnal extravagance, are they worie 
than if the fame taftes prevailed in fcattered in- 
dividuals ? Does not the iweat of the maibn and 
carpenter, who toil in order to partake die fweat 
of the peafant, flow as pleafantly and as falubrioufly, 
in the conftrudtion and repair of the m^^eflic 
Cilices of religion, as in the painted booths and 
Jbrdid dies of vice and luxury -, as honourably and 
as profitably in repairing thofe facred worksj which 
grow hoary with innumerable years, as on the 
momentary receptacles of' tranfient voluptuouC> 
fiiefs I in opera*houies, and brothels^ and gaming 
8 houfes. 
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Koufes, and clifb-hou&s, and (AelUks iti 4I16 
Champ de Mars ? Is the furpkis produfk of the 
oiive and the vine worfe ennployed in the frugal 
fuftenance of perfons, whom the fidions of a |)ious 
imagination raifes to dignity by conftruing m the 
krmGc of X^od^than iti pampering the innuoier^^; 
mtrltittide«f tho(fe wlio are degraded by being made 
iifcrlefedomeftics fub&rvient to ithe pride of man? 
Are rfie deconatioDS of temples an expenditwclels 
wonby t wHe man than ribbons, and laces, ajoi 
natiend -oockades, and petirs inaifons, and petit 
fb«pers, and jbXL the innumerable foppedes and 
Mlies in vAikh opulence fports away the Ixirijieii 
of its fupetflukty ? 

W« tolerate even thefe; not from love cf 
them, but for fisar of worfe. We tolerate thea^ 
bccarfe: property and liberty, to a degree^ require 
that toleration. But why profcribe the other, and 

* fcirdly^ in ^y.ery point of view, the more laudable 
ufe of cftates-? Why, through the violation of 
4di property, through an outrage lipon <verf 
principte- of liberty, forcibly carry them from the 
fcctter to the worfe ? 

Tibls comparifon between the new individuds 
and;the old corps is made upon a fuppofition that 
no jTfiferm .covld be made in the latter. But in a 
<fa^Bason o( refocmation, I always confider cor- 
fxirate hfidies» w^hether fole or confiding of many, 
•M be mstich more fufcepti ble of a public diredi<Mi 
ft^the:power of the ftate^ in the ufe of their pro^ 

^perty, and in the regulation of modes and ha« 
*l»ita xif li£e in their mimbers, than private citizens 
•irver can, be, :Ar ^pedi^ps ought to be i and this 
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ieeim to me a very material confideration fot 
thofc who undertake any thing which merits the 
name of a politic enterprize. — So far as to the 
cftates of monaftcries. 

With regard to the eftatcs pofleffcd by bifhops 
and canons^ and commendatory abbot$3 1 cannot 
find out for what reafon fome landed eftates may hot 
be held otherwife than by inheritahce. Can any 
philofophic fpoiler undertake to demonftratc the 
pofitive or the comparative evil, of having a cer- 
tain, and that too a large portion of landed pro- 
perty, paffing in fucceffion thro' perfons whofe title 
to it is, always in theory, and often in fa£t, an 
eminent degree of piety, morals, and learning; a 
property which, by its deftination, in their turn; and 
on the fcore of merit, gives to the nobleft families 
renovation and (upport, to the loweft the means 
of dignity and elevation j a property, the tenure 
of which is the performance of fome duty, (what**^ 
ever value you may choofe to fet upon that duty) 
and the charafter of whofe proprietors demands at 
leaft an exterior decorum and gravity of manners i 
who aretoexercife a generous but temperate holpita* 
lity ', part of whofe income they are to confider as 
a truft for charity ; and who, even when they fail 
in their truft, when they Aide from their charafter, 
and degenerate into a mere common fecular noble* 
man or gentleman, are in no refpeft worle than 
thofe who may fucceed them in their forfeited pqf- 
feflions ? Is it better that eftates fhould be held 
by thofe who have no duty than by thofe who 
have one ? — ^by thofe whofe charafter and deftina- 
tion point to virtues, than by thofe who have ho 
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hJM ^d dire^on m the expenditure ipf their e^ 
i^tcB but their own will and appetite i Nor are 
thefb eftate^ held altogether in the charader or 
vrith tht evils fuppofed inherent in niortmaih* 
They pafs from hand to hand with a more rapid 
xirculadon than any other. No excefs is good i 
and therefore too great a proportion of landed 
property may be held officially fbr life ; but 
it does not feem to me of material injury tao 
any commonwealth^ that there fhould exift fonw 
efbues that have a chance of being acquired 
by odier means than the previous acquifition of 
moneys 

This letter is gifown to a great lengthy though jt 
is indeed Ihort with regard to the infinite extent of 
the fubjed. Various avocations have from time 
to time called my mind from the fubjedw I wa^ 
not forry to ^ve myfelf leifure to obferve whethek-. 
In the proceedings of the national aflcmbly, I 
tnight not find reafons to change or to qualify 
Ibme of my firft fentimentSi Every thing hais 
confirmed me more ftrongly in my firft opinions* 
It was my original purpofe to take a view of the 
Jninciples of the national aifembly with regard to 
the grei^ and fundamental eftablifhments $ and to 
«ompape the whole of what you have fubftituted 
in the place of what you have deftroyed^ with the 
&veral members of our Britilh cdnftitutioh. But 
diia plan is of greater extent than at firft I com- 
paxedp and I find that you have litde defire to take 
^e lulvantage of any examples. At prefent I 
tmift. content myfelf with fome remarks uppa your 
efiaUiihinebts i rtferving for another tiip<^ whq^t I 
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propofed to fay concerning the fpirit of oifr Britiik 
monarchy, ariftocracy, and democracy, as prafb* 
cally they cxift. 

I have taken a review of what has been done 
by the governing power in France. I have cer- 
tainly fpoke of it with freedom. Thofe whoft 
principle it is to dcfpife the antient permanent 
fenfe of mankind, and to fet up a fchcme of 
fociety on new principles, muft naturally expeft 
that fuch of us who think better of the judgment 
of the human race than of theirs, fhonld confider 
both them and their devices, as men and fchem^ 
tipon their trial. They nriuft take it for granted 
chat we attend much to their reafon, but not at 
all to their authority. They have not one of 
the great influencing prejudices of mankind, in 
their favour. They avow their hoftility to ojm?- 
nion. Of courfe they muft expeft no fupport 
from that influence, which, with evely other 
authority, they have depofed from the feat of its 
jurifdiftion. » 

I can never confider this affembly as any thing 
clfe than a voluntary aflbciation of men, who 
have availed themfclves of circumftances, to 
feize upon the power of the ftate. They have 
not the fan(5tion and authoi-ity of the cbara;fter 
under which they firft met. They have aflTumed 
another of a very different nature ; and have 
completely altered and inverted all the ' rtla- 
tions in which they originally ftood. They do not 
hold the authority they exercife under any confti- 
tutional law of the ftate. They have departed 
from the inftrudiojis of the people by whorti 
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tKey were ftnt ; which inftniftions, as th6 aflefnbly 
did not aft in virtue of any antient ufage or fettled 
law, were the fole. fource of their authority. ' The 
rnoft confidcrable of their afts have not been done 
by great majorities ; and in this fort of near divi- 
fions, which carry only the cCnftrudlive authority 

. of the. wtole, ftrangers will confider reafons as well 
as refoludons. - 

If they had fet up th is new experimental govern- 
ment as a neceffary fubftitute for an expelled ty- 
ranny, iriankind Would anticipate the time ofpre- 
Icripdon, which,' through long ufage, mellows into 
legality governments that 'were violent in their 
-commencement. AH -thofe who have affeftions 
which lead them to the conferv#tioh of civil order 
would recognize, even in its cradle, the child 
^as legitimate, which has been produced from 
thofe principles of cogent expediency to which all 
jiift governments owe their birth, and on which 
they juftify their continuance. But they will be 
late and rcluftant in giving any fort of countenance 
to the operations of a power, which has derived its 

I birth from no law and no necefllty j but which on 
the contrary has had its origin in thofe vices and 
iinifter praftices by which the focial union is. often 
difturbcd and fometimes dcftroycd. This aflembly 
fias hardly a year'is prefcriprion. We have their 

•own v/ord for it that they have made a revolution. 

^^Tb" make a revolution is a meafiire vfhichy prima 

froift^ requires an apology. To make a revolu- 
tion IS-' to lubvert the antient ftate of our cojun- 
*fy ; and no common reafons are called for to juf- 
tify fo violent a proceeding. The fcnfe of man- 
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Icihd authorizes us to examine into the mode i/ 
acquiring new power^ and to criticife on the vk 
diat is made of it with lefs awe and reverence Am 
that which is ufually conceded to a fetdcd and re* 
cognized authority. 

' In obtaining and fecuring then* power^ the A 
fembly proceeds upon principles the moft oppeGte 
from thofe which appear to direft chem in the ufe 
^ ic. An obfervation on this difference ^inB kt 
us into the true fpirit of their condnft. Every fjhiog 
which they have done, or continue to do> in order 
to obtain and keep their power> is by l^e m^ com** 
mon arts. They proceed exaftiy as their aoecftors 
^ambition have done before them. Tnie^ihem 
through all their artifices, frauds, and violences, you 
can find nothing at all that is new. They follow pre-*^. 
cedents and e9;amples with the punftilious cxaft- 
neft of a pleader. They never depart an tota^m 
the authentic formulas of tyranny and ufurpation* 
But in all the regulations reladve to the public 
good, the fpirit has been the very reverfe of this. 
There they commit the whole to the mercy of un- 
tried fpeculations ; they abandon the deareft inte* 
refts of the public, to thofe loofe theories to whicji 
none- of them would chufe to truft the (lightcft 
of his private concerns. They make this diffc^ 
rence, becaufe in their defire of obtaining and fe* 
curing power they are thoroughly in earneft^ there 
they travel in the beaten road. The pubUc in- 
tereils, becaufe about them they have no real £;>Ih 
citude^ they abandon wholly to chance ; I fay oo 
chanccj b^ufe jhcir fchemes have nothing ia 
experience iyi^vc their tendency beneficIaL ' 



We muft always fee Mrith a jnt^ not uxfthiked 
-with rdpeft, the errors of eh6fe who arc tirtiid and 
doubtful of themfclves with regard to points wh^e- 
in tke happine^ of mankind is concerned. But in 
thefe gentlen n en there is nothing of the tender 
parental foKcioide which fears to cut up the k>f»lt 
fer the fake of an experiment. In the vaftDefi <if 
thdr promifes, and the confidence of then* predio- 
dons, tbey far outdo all the boafting of empirics* 
The arrogance of their pretcnfions^ in a manner 
provokes, and challenges us ta ah enquiry into 
then* foundation. 

I am convinced that there are me» of cottfidciv 
able p9rts among the popular leaders in Ac na- 
tiotlfd affimbly* Some of tfiem difphy eloquence 
in their §>eetihes and their writings. This cannot 
be without pO'dverful and cultivated tatencs. Butelp- 
jquenee may exift without a proportioiiabfe degrijc 
6f wifdom. When I fpe^k of ability, t am obliged 
fo diftinguifb. . WKat they ha\re done towards the 
fup^rt of tlieir fyftcm befpeaks no ordinary men. 
In the fyftem itfelf, taken as the fcheme of a 
rejpublic conftrufited for procuring die profpcrity 
and fecurity of the citizen, and for promoting the 
Ifa'ehgth and grandeur of theftate, I don&ft my- 
^nr unab\e to fipd out any thing which difplays, jin 
a lingle inftance, the work of a comprehenGve and 
di^fing mind, or even t&e provifions of a Vulgar 
prudence^ Their piirpple every where leems to 
have been (o ev^e and fiip adde (torn di§cutty. 
This It has been the glory of the great maftdrs 
)n all the art$ to confront, and to overcome ; and 
"(g^Vf^ ri^ey^ had overcome the firft difficulty, to turn 

Rj it 
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it into an inftrument for new conqucftii over new 
difficulties; thus to enable them to extend die 
empire of their fcience j and even to pulh forward 
beyond the reach of their original thoughts^ the 
land marks of the human underftandinig itfelf.. Dif- 
ficulty is a fevere inftrudtor, fet over us by the fu- 
prcme ordinance of a parental guardian an4 legif* 
.lator^ who knows us bettei^ than we know our- 
felves, as he loves us better too. Pater ijfe tolmd 
baud facilem effe viam voluit. He that wreJEUes 
,vnt\i us^ftrengthens our nerves^ and (harpens our 
fkill. Our antagonifl is our helper. This amicable 
conflict with difficulty obliges us to an intimate ac- 
quaintance with our objefi;^ and compels U9 to con- 
fider it in all its reladons. It will not fuffer us to 
be fuperficiah It is the want of nerves of un-- 
derftanding for fuch a talk $ it is the degenerate 
fondnefs for tricking (hort-cutSj and little fallacious 
facilities^ that has in fo many parts of the world 
created governments with arbitrary powers. They 
have . created the late arbitrary monarchy of 
France. They have created the arbitrary republic 
of Paris. With them defefts in wifdorn are to 
be fupplicd by the plenitude of force. They get 
nothing by it. Commencing their labours on a 
principle of .floth, they have the common fortune of 
flothful men. The difficulties which they rather 
had eluded than efcaped, meet them again in their 
cburfci they multiply and thicken on them; they 
are involved, through a labyrinth of conftifed de- 
tail, in an induftry without limit, and without di'- 
rcftion; and, in concluQon, the whole of their 
work becomes feeble, vitious, and infccure* 
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It is this inability to wrcftle with difficulty whick 
has. obliged the arbitrary aflembly of France to 
coaimcnce their fchemes of reform with abolition 
and total deftruftion. But is it in deftroying and 
pulling down- that fkill is difplayed? . Your* mob 
can dp thi^ as well at le^d as your afTemblies. 
The Ihalloweft underftanding, the rudeft hand, is 
nidre than, equal to that tafk. Rage and phrenzy 
will pull down more in half an hour, than pru- 
dence, deliberation, and forefight can build up in 
an hundred years. The errors and defedts of old 
cftablilhments are vifible and palpable. It calls 
fcr litde ability to point thenci out; and where 
abiblute power is given, it requires but a word 
wholly to abolilh the vice and the eftablifhment 
togpther. The fame lazy but reftlefs difpofition, 
which loves floth and hates quiet, diredts thefc poli- 
ticians, when they come to work, for fupplying 
the place of what they have deflxoyed. To make 
every thing the revcrfe of what they have feen 
is quite as cafy as to deftroy. No difficulties oc- 
cur in what has never been tried. Criticifm is 
^moft baffled in difcovcring the defefts of what 
has not exiftedi and eager cnthuGafm, and cheat- 
ing hope, have all the wide field of imagination 
in which they may expatiate with little or no 
oppofition. 

At once to preferve and to reform is quite 
another thing.. When. the ufcful parts of an old 
tftibliflinricnt are kept, and what is fuperadded is 
to be fitted to what is retained, a vigorous mind, 
;fteady perfevering attention, various powers of 
comparifbn and combination, and the rcfources 
R 4 ^ 
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of an underftanding fruitful in expedients ucSif^ 
be exercifed ; they are to be exercifed in a ooo- 
ttnued confliA with the combined force pf op-^ 
pofite vice^; with the obftinacy that rgefts all 
improvement, and the levity that is ftti^ied aiki 
tdifguited with every thing of which it i$ in pol^ 
fefBon. But you may objeft — ^^ A proceft ciiSm^ 
55 kind is flow. It is not fie for an zJEEatbif, winch 
^^ glories \n performing in a few months die tvork 
.^^ of ages. Such a mode of refomtiing, poffiUy 
^ might take up many years.'* Without quefiiAii 
St mights and it ought. It is one of the exodleb- 
cies of a method in which time is annong&the at^ 
fiftants, that its operation is flow, and in ibnie cafe| 
almoft imperceptible. If cif cumfpe6Hon and cm^ 
tion are a part of wifdom, when ^e w<M-k oi^ly up- 
on inanimate matter, furcly they become a part of 
duty too, when the fubjeft of our demolition and 
conftruftion i$ not brick and timber, but fentiehc 
beings, by the fudden alteration of whofe flafcj^ 
Condition, and habits^ multitudes niay be rendered 
miferable. But it feems as if it were the prevalent 
opinion in Paris, that an unfeeling heart, and an 
undoubting confidence, are the fole (Qualifications 
for a perfeft Ic^iflator. Far difierent are my ideas 
of that high office. The true lawgiyer ought 
to have an heart full of fenfibility. He ought 
to love and rcfpeft his kind, and to fear himfelf* 
It may be allowed to his temperanient to catch 
his ultimate objeft lyith an intuitivys glance; but 
his movements towards it ought to be delibe- 
rate. Political arrangement, as it is a wor^ fe^ 
facial endsy is to be only wrought by focial means, 

^ ' ■ ' There 
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^httte mmd muft conrpire with mind* Time Ii 
. |-equired to produce that union of minds which alont 
tMxx produce all the good we aim at, Our patienct 
will atphicve more than our force, If I might 
venture to appeal to what is fp much out of fafliion 
ja Pari8j» 1 mean to experience, J fhould tell you, 
ihac ill my courfb I have Hnown, and, accqrding to 
my mcafure, have co-operated with great meni 
jMid I have never yet feen ar;y plan which has noi; ;. 
been mended by the obfervations of thofe who 
yrqce much inferior in underftanding to the perfon 
nAto took the lead in the bufinef^. By a flow but ' 
irell^fufts^ined progrefs, the efied of each ilep 19 
lyatched j the good qr ill fucccfc of the firft, give$ 
lig^t to us in the fecond ; and fb, f^m light to 
jig^ti we are condufted with fafety throi^h the 
yvhole feries. We fee, that the parts of the fy&tm 
jdo not daih. The evils latent in the moft promif^ 
\ng contfiyances are provided for as they arifir* 
pne advantage i^ as little as poilible facrifkecl 
to another. We compenfate, we reconcile, wc 
balance, "^e are enabled to unite into a confident 
ivhole the various anomalies and contending prin«» 
piples that are found in the minds and affairs of 
fxien. From hence arifes, not an excellence in linw 
plicity, but one far fuperior, an excellence in conv- 
pofitionr Where the great interefts of mankind 
are concerned through a long fiicceifion of gene« 
rations, that fuccefiion ought to be admitted into 
ibme fliare in the councils which are £> deeply 
|0 affedt them. If jiiiftice requires this^^ the workf 
|tfclf requires the aid of more nunds than one 
12^ ^ai^ furniih. It is &om this yini}.9f thiags 
^ "' ^ "" ' ' " '" ' '" ■ that 
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that the beft Icgiflators have been often fatisfictf 
with the eftabliftiment of fome fure, folid, and 
ruling principle in government ; a power like that 
which fonoe of the philofophets have called a 
plaftic natiirej and having fixed the principk, they 
have left it afterwards to its own operation. 

To proceed in this manner, that is, to pro* 
ceed with a prcfiding principle, and a prolific ener- 
gy, is with me the criterion of profound wifdom. 
What your politicians think the marks of a bold, 
hardy genius, are only proofs of a deplorable 
want of ability. By their violent hafte,' and their 
defiance of the procefs of nature, they are deli- 
vered over blindly to every projeftor and adven- 
turer, to every alchymift and empiric. Thi^y dc- 
fpair of turning to account any thing that is 
common. Diet is nothing in their fyftem Of re- 
medy. The worft of it is, that this their de- 
Ipair of curing common diftempers by regular 
methods, arifes not only from defeft of comprehen- 
fion, but^ I fear, from fome malignity of diipofi- 
tion. Your legiflators feem to have taken their 
opinions of all profcflions, ranks, and offices,- fi*om 
the declamations and bufiboneries of fatirifts i who 
would themfelves be aftoniflied if they were held 
to the letter of their own defcriptions. By liftcning 
only to thefe, your leaders regard all things 
only on the fide of their vices and faults, and 
view thofe vices and faults under every colour 
of exaggeration. It is undoubtedly true, though 
it niay feem paradoxical ; but in general, thofe 
who are habitually employed in finding and'dif* 
playing fa^ltsj are unqualified for the work of re* 
X formations 
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ibrmadon : becaufe their minds are not only un- 
furnifhed with patterns of the fair and good, but 
by habit they conne to take no delight in the con- • 
templation of thofe things. By hating vices to© 
.much, they come to loye men too little. . It is 
therefore not wonderful, that they Ihould be indil^ 
pofed and unable to fcrve them. From hence arifes 
the complexional difpofition of fome of your guides 
to pull every thing in pieces. At this mali- 
cious game they difplay the whole of their qiia-- 
drimanous aftivity. As to the reft, the para- 
doxes of eloquent writers, brought forth purely 
as a fport of fancy, to try their talents, to rouze 
, attention, ^nd excite furprize, arC: taken, up by 
thefe. gentlemen, not in the fpirit of the original 
authors, as means of cultivating their tafte and im- 
proving their ftyle. Thefc paradoxes become with 
them , ferious grounds of aftion, upon which they 
proceed in regulating the moft, important concerns 
of the ftate. Cicero ludicroufly defcribes Cato as 
endeavouring to ad in the commonwealth, upon 
thefchool paradoxes which exercifed the wits, of the 
junior ftudents in the ftoic philofophy. If this 
was true of Cato, thefe gentlemen copy after him 
in the manner of fome perfons who lived about his 
time—fede nudo Catonem. Mr. Hume told me, 
that he had from Rouffeau himfelf the fecret of 
his principles of compofition. That acute, though 
eccentric, obferver had perceived, that to ftrikc 
and intereft the public, the marvellous muft be 
produced; that the marvellous of the heathen 
.mythology had long fince loft its eSeft; that 
giants^ magicians^ fairies^ and heroes of romance 

which 
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wUch fuceeeded, had exhaufted the portim of 
credulity wMch belonged to their age ; that now 
nothing was left to a writer but that fpecies of the 
mtnrellous, which might Hill be produced^ and 
wiA. as great an effeft as ever^ though in another • 
wajr; that is^ the marvellous in life, in mannert^ in 
ijiafadersy and in extraordinary fituations, giiring 
life to new and unlooked«-fbr ftrokes in politics and 
imvals. I believe^ that were RouOeau alive, and 
m one of his hicid intervals, he would be fhocked 
M the pradical phrenzy of his fcholars, who in Aeir 
paradcxces are ftrvile imitators ; and even in dteir 
incredulity di(eover an implicit faith* 

Men who undertake confiderable thii^> eveii 
in a regular way, ought to give us ground to pre- 
fytM ability. But the phyfician of the ftate, who, 
not fatisiied with the cure of diftempers^ under* 
lakes to regenerate conftitutions, ought to fhew 
fmcommon powers* SoR)e vtry unufual ;ippear- 
ances of wifdom ought to difplay themfelves on the 
4ace pf t}>e defigtis of thofe who appeal to no prac^ 
(ice, md who copy after no rpodel. Has any flich 
|bccn manifeflcd ? I (hall tal^e a view (it fliall for 
the Ipbjed be a very fhort one) of what the aflfem? 
liy Ifas done, with regard, firft^ to ihe conftitntion of 
^ legiflature; in the next pl3ce, to th^t of £he csf- 
fcutiye power 5 then to that qf tl;e judicature j af-r 
terwafds to the model of the grmy j and corr? 
elude vith the fyftcm of finahcp, to fee whether 
we can cflfcovcr in any part of their fchemes rite 
portentous ability, which may juftifjr thefc bold 
undertakers in the fu|)erk)rir|^whl?h they afRjmi|r 
over mankinds 

H 
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It Is in the model of the fevereign and pre&l* 
ing part of diis new republic, that we fhould cxpeQ: 
cheir grand difplay. Here they were go prcnre 
ihetr title to their proud demands. For the puji 
k&lf at large, and for the reafons on which it is 
grounded, I refer to the journals of the aflembijr 
of the 29th of September 1789, and to the iubfe^ 
quent proceedings which have made any aixeratimis 
in the plan. So far as in a matter fomewhat.con- 
fufed I can fee light, the fyftem remains fubflani- 
cially as it has been originally framed. My few re^ 
marks will be fuch as regard its fpirit, its tendency^ 
and its fitnefs for framing a popular coiifmion.> 
iwealth, which they profefs theirs to be, fuited to 
the ends for which any commonwealth, and parti- 
cularly fuch a <:omn)onwealth, is made. At the 
£une time, I mean to confider its confiftency widi 
itfelf^ and its i:>wn principles. 

Old cftablilhments arc tried by their efiWls. If 

lihe people are happy, united, wealthy, and powerful^ 

we |tfefumedie rdt We conclude that to be good 

"Snm whence good is deriv^. In dd eftablifk'^ 

mc2t9 various corre£kives have been found for 

4m^ abemttions from theory. Indeed they an? the 

f^ts of various necefflties and expediences. They 

Jiirc Dot often ednflru6led after atiy theory 1 th^ries 

iire rather drawn from ^em. In diem we often fep 

lite end beft obtainedj where the means Teem n<K 

*perfej^y recpncileable to what we may Tanfcy wss 

'4^c origin^ fchcme. The means taught by exp^* 

IJienc^ nrtay be better fuited to politic tCttdb-tbaa 

thofe contrived itt tjie original projeA. 'Th^ 

a|^ re*a6t upon the primitive conflitution, and 

^ ibmetim^ 
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fomcdmcs improve the defign itfclf from which 
they feem to have departed. I think all thit 
might be curioufly exemplified in the Britifh 
conftitution. At worft, the errors and deviadons 
of every kind in reckoning are found and com- 
puted, and the (hip proceeds in her courfe. This 
is the cafe of old eftablifliments ; but in a hew 
and merely theoretic fyftem, it is expcfted that 
every contrivance fhall appear, on the face of ic, 
to anfwer its end j elpccially where the projcftor$ 
are no way embarrafTcd whh an endeavour to acr 
commodate the new building to an old one,, cidicr 
in die walls, or on the foundations. . ; 

The French builders, clearing away as m^re r»b- 
bifti whatever thc7 found, and, like their ornamen- 
tal gardeners, forming every thing into an pxafl: 
Jcvd, propofe tg rcll the whole local and general 
iegiOature on three bales of three different^lyndsii 
one geometrical, one arithmetical, and the third 
financial i the firft of which they call the bajis pf 
terriUfy ; the fecond, the ^ajs of population \ ,and the 
third, the bafts of contrihution. For the accpmpliftir 
.inent. of the firft. of thefe purpofcs they divide the 
.area of their country into, eighty-one pieces,, fcgu- 
Jarly fquare,of eighteen leagues by eight^enj' Thefe 
large divifions are cdXXtd Bef^tments. .Theft^th^ 
.portion, proceeding by fquare meafurenient, ihto^ 
jeventeen hundred and twenty diftrifts called C^m^ 
ntunes. Thefe again they fubdivide,. ftill proceed-^ 
ing by fquare meafurement, into fmalleir diftrids- 
caHed CantdhSy making in all 6,400. ^ 

■ - At Brft view this geometrical bafis of theirs pre 
fents not much to admire or to blame. It -calls 

for 



ibr no great iegiflative taknts. Nothing m6#« 
than an accurate land furveydr, with his chainj^ 
fi^t, and theodolite, is requifite for fuch a plart 
as thik In the old divifions of the country various 
accidents at' various times, and the ebb and flowi 
.of various properties and jurifdiftions, fettled their 
Jxninds; Thefe bounds were not niade upon any 
fixed fyftem undoubtedly. They were fubjedt to 
forhe inconveniencies ; but they were inconye-: 
nicneicrf.for which. ufe had found remedies, and 
habit ::h8fd. fupplied. accommodatiorf and patience* 
In this new pavement of fquare within fquare^ 
cdnd this organifation and femiorganifation made 
ion the fyftem of Empedocles andBuffbn, and not 
4ipon any politic principle, it is impoflible that 
•ihnumcxable local inconveniencies, to which men 
•drc ftoc habituated, liiuft not arife. . But thefe I 
ptfs 'over, becaufc it requires an accurate know- 
ledge ^ of the country, which I do not poffefs, to 

' When thefe ftate furveyors came to take a view 
of their work of meafurement, they foon found, 
that- in politics, the moft fallacious of all things 
was -geometrical demonftration. They had then 
recdurfcrto' another bafis (or rather buttrefs) to 
fupport the building which tottered on that falfe 
ibundarion. It was evident, that the goodnefs of 
the foil, the number of the people, their wealth, 
and the largcnefs of their contribution, made fucK 
-infinitfc variations between fquare and fquare as to 
render menfuration a ridiculous ftandard of power 
in the' commonwealth, and equality in geometry 
the moft unequal of all meafurcs in the diftribution 



of men* However, they coutd nbt give it tIjK 
But dividing their political and civil repreientatioa 
into three parts> they allotted one of thofe partft to 
die fquare meafurement, without a lingle &£k cr 
calculation to afcertain whether this territorial pro^ 
portion of reprefentation was fau-ly afligoedy ani 
ought upon any principle really to be a diird* 
Having however given to geometry this p<»daii 
(of a third for her dower) out of complnnent I 
fuppofe to that fublime icience, they left' the odier 
two to be fcuffled for between the other part^^ i£ 
population and contribution. 

When they came to provide for pc^nilatioi^ 
diey were not able to proceed quite fo fmoothfy ai 
they had done in the field of their geonoetijE^ 
Here their arithmetic came to bear upon t&eir jur 
ridical metaphyfics. Had they ftuck to thdr me* 
taphyfic principles, the arithmetical proceis wigild 
be fimple indeed. Men, with them, arc ftrifily 
equal, and are entitled to equal rights in. j^ietf 
own government. Each head, on this fyftem, would 
have its vote, and every man would vote dure&Iy 
for the perfon who was to reprefent him in the l^i£> 
lature. " But foft — by regular degrees, not yct^*' 
This metaphyfic principle, to which law, cuflon^ 
ufdge> policy, reafon, were to yield, is to yield itSdi 
to their pleafure. There mull be many degroei^ 
and fome ftages, before the reprefentative can conot 
in conuft with his conftituent. Indeed^ as w< 
fhall foon fee, thefe two perfons are to have no iorc 
of communion with each other. Firft, the voier$ 19 
the Canton^ who compofe what they call primdarf 
^fimilies^ arc to have a fualificatkn^ What J f 

qualificatiop 
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qualification on the indefeafible rights of men? 
Yes; but it fhall be a very fmall qualification. Our 
injuftice fhall be very little oppreffive ; only the 
local valuation of three days labour paid to the 
public. Why, this is not much, I readily admit, 
for any thing but the utter fubverfion of your 
cqualifing principle. As a qualification it might 
as well be let alone; for it anfwers no one purpofe 
for which qualifications are eftablifhed : and, on 
your ideas, it excludes from a vote, the man of al| 
others whofe natural equality ftands the moft in . 
need of proteftion and defence 5 I mean the man 
who has nothing elfe but his natural equality to 
guard him. " You order him to buy the rights 
wbidi you before told him nature had given to him 
gratuitoufly at his birth, and of which no autho- 
rity oh earth could lawfully. deprive him. With 
r^ard to the perfon who cannot come up to 
your market, a tyrannous ariftocracy, as againft 
him, is eftablifhed by you who pretend to be its 
fworn foe* 

. The gradation proceeds. Thefe primary affem- 

blics of the Canton eleft deputies to the Commune ; 

one for every two hundred qualified inhabitants. , 

Here is the firft medium put between the primary 

deftor and the reprefentative legiflator j and here 

it new turnpike is fixed for taxing the rights of men 

with a fecond qualification : for none can be elefted 

into the Cmmune who does not pay the amount of 

ten days labour. Nor have we yet done. There 

is "ftill to be another gradation. Th^k Communes^ 

'c&ofcn by the Canpony choofe to the Department i 

' «id the deputies- of the Department chooit their 

vv* . s deputies 
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• deputies to the National AjJImbly. Here is a jthiid 
barrier of a fenfelefs qualification. Every deputy 
to the national aflTembty mud pay^ in dire& contri* 
bution, to the value of a mark offtlver. Of all 
thefe qualifying barriers we muft think alike ; that 
they are impotent to fecure independence j ibrong 
only to deftroy the rights of men. 

In all this procefs> which in its fundamental ele- 
ments afFefts to confider only population upon t 
principle of natural rights there is a manifeft atten- 
tion to ^re?p<?r/y; which, however juft and reafonabk 
•n other fchemcs, is on theirs pcrfeftly unfupport- 
able. 

When they come to their third bafis, that of 
Contribution^ we find that they have more com- 
pletely loft fight of their rights of men. This \a& 
bafis rcfts entirely on property^ A principle .to* 
tally djfiferent from the equality of men, and ut- 
terly irreconcileable to it, is thereby admitted; 
but no fooner is this principle, which is a principle 
regarding property, admitted, than (as ufual) it is 
iubverted j and it is not fubverted, (as we Ihall 
prefcntly.fee,) to approximate the inequality of 
riches to the level of nature. The additional fliarc 
in the third portion of reprefentation, (a portion 
referved exclufively for the higher contribur 
tion,) is made to regard the difiriSl only, and 
not the individuals in it who pay. It is eafy to 
perceive, by the courfe of their reafonings, how 
much they were embarrafled by their contradiftory 
ideas of the rights of men and the privileges oif 
riches. The committee of conftitution do as good 
as admit that they are wholly irreconcileable. 

^^Tbe 
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«* The relation, with regard to the contributiorts^ 
** is without doubt null (fay they) when the 
'^ queftion is on the balance of the political rights 
" as between individual and individual; without 
*^ which per/onal equality would be deftroyedy and 
** an arifiocracy of the rich would be eftablilhed, 
*^ But this inconvenience entirely difappears when 
" the proportional relation of the contribution is 
*' only confidered in the great majfesy and is folely 
*^ between province and province ; it fcrves in that 
*^ cafe only to form a juft reciprocal proportion be- 
^* twecn the cities, without affedting the perfonal . 
" rights of the citizens." 

Here the principle of contributioHy as taken be- 
tween man and man, is reprobated as nully and de- 
ftrudtive to equality; and as pernicious too ; becaufe 
it leads to the cftablifhment of an arifiocracy of the 
rich. However, it muft not be abandoned. And 
the way of getting rid of the difficulty is to eftab- 
lifli the inequality as between department and de- 
partment, leaving all the individuals in each de*- 
parjtment upon an exaft par. Obferve, that this 
parity between individuals had been before deftroy- 
cd when the qualifications within the departments 
were fettled ; nor does it feem a matter of great 
importance whether the equality of men be injured 
by maffes or individually. An individual is not of 
the fame importance in a mafs reprefented by a 
few, as in a mafs reprefented by many. It would 
lie too much to tell a man jealous of his equality, 
that the eledor has the fame franchife who votes 
for three members as he who votes for ten. 

Now take it in the other point of view, aad fup- 
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pofc their principle of reprcfcntarion accordii^ W 
contribution, that is, according to risbes, to be wcl! 
founded, and to be a tveceiTary bafis for the repub- 
lic, how have they provided for the rich by giving 
to the diftrift, that is to fay, to the poor in the <fiP 
tri6b of Canton 'and Commune, who are the vnMjo- 
Hty, the power of making an additional number of 
members on account of the fuperior contribudon 
of the wealthy ? Suppofe one man (it is an eafy 
fuppodtion) to contribute ttn times more than 
ten of his neighbours. For this contribution he has 
one vote out of ten. The poor outvote him by 
nine voices in virtue of his fuperior contribution, 
for (fay) ten members, inftead of out- voting him 
for only one member. Why are the rich com|^- 
mcnted with an ariftocratic preference, which they 
can never feel either as a gratification to pride, or 
as a fecurity to fojtune ? The rich indeed require an 
additional fecurity from the dangers to which they 
are expofed when a popular power is prevalent; 
b\it it is impoffible to divine, on this fyftem of un- 
equal maffes, how they are protected ; becaufe the 
ariftocratic mafs is generated from democratic prin- 
ciples ; and the prevalence in the general repre- 
fentatlon has no fort of conneftion with thofe on 
account of whofe property this (uperiority is given. 
If the contrivers of this fcheme meant any fort of 
favour to the rich in confequence of their contribu- 
tion, theiJ^ ought to, have conferred the privilege ei- 
xher on the individual rich, or on fome.clafs formed 
of rich perfons ; becaufe the conteft between the 
rich and the poor is not a ftruggle between corpo- 
ration and corporation, but a conteft between men 
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and men; a competition not between diftrifts, 
but between defcriptions. It would anfwer its pur- 
pofe better if the fcheme was inverted j that the 
votes, of the mafles were rendered equal ; and that 
the votes within each mafs were proportioned to 
property. In any other light, I fee nothing but 
danger from the inequality of the maflcs. 

If indeed the maffes were to provide for the gene- 
ral treafury by diftinft contingents, and that there- 
venue had not (as it has) many impofitions running 
through the whole, which affeft men individually^ 
and not corporately, and which, by their nature, 
confound all territorial limits, fomething might be 
faid for the bafis of contribution as founded on 
maffes. But of all things, this reprefentation, to 
be meafured by contribution, is the moft diffi- 
cult to fettle upon fwinciples of equity, in a country 
which confiders its diftrifts as numbers of an whole^ 
For a great city, fuch as Bourdeaux or Paris, ap- 
pears to pay a vaft body of duties, almoft out of 
all aflignable proportion to other places, and its 
mafe is confidered accordingly. But are thefe cities 
<fcetrue contributors in that proportion? No, The 
confumers of the commodities imported into Bour- 
-dea.ux, who are fcattered through all France, pay 
the import duties of Bourdeaux. The produce of 
the vintage in Guienne and Languedoc give to that 
city the means of its contribution growing out of 
an export commerce. The landholders who fpend 
their cftates in Paris, and are thereby the creator^ 
of that city, contribute for Paris from the pro- 
vinces out of which their revenues arife. 

jf in equity this bafis of contribution, as locally 
S 3 afcertained 
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afcertained by mafles, be inequitable^ it is impcdidc 
too. If it be one of the objects to preferve the weak 
from being crufhed by the ftrong (as in all ibciety 
undoubtedly it is) how are the fmaller and poorer 
of thefc maffes to be favcd from the tyranny of 
the more wealthy ? Is it by adding to their means 
of oppreflTing them i When we come to a balance 
of reprefcntation between corporate bodies^ pro* 
vincial intereflis, emulations^ and jealoufies are fuU 
as likely to arife among them as among indivi- 
duals 5 and their divifions are likely to produce 
much hotter diflention> and fomething leading 
much more nearly to a war. 

To compare together the three bafcs, not on 
their political reafon, but on the ideas on which the 
affembly works, and to try its confiftency with 
itfclf, we cannot avoid obferving, that the principle 
which the committee call the h^Cis of populatsM, 
does'nof begin to operate from the fame point widi 
the two other principles called the bafes of /mi- 
tory and of contributiony which are both of an arif^ 
tocratic nature. The confequence is, that where all 
three begin to operate together, there is the moft 
abfurd inequality produced by the operation of the 
former on the two latter principles. Every canton 
contains four fqu^re leagues, and is eftimated to 
contain, on the average, 4,000 inhabitants, or 680 
voters in the primary ajfembliesy which vary in num- 
bers with the population of the canton, and kndm 
deputy to the commune for every 200 voters. Nint 
santons make a commune. 

Now let us take a canton containing afea-port 
town of trade y or a great manufaSuring town. Let 
vs fuppofe the population of this canton to be 
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12,760 inhabitants, or 2,193 voters, forming tbri& 
primary ajfemblies^ and fending ten deputies to the 
commune. 

Oppofe to this one canton two others of the re- 
maining eight in the fanne commune. Thefe we 
may fuppofe to have their fair population of 4,000 
inhabitants, and 680 voters each, or 8,000 inhabi- 
tants and 1,360 vcJters, both together. Thefe will 
form only two primary ajfemhliesy and fend only Jix 
deputies to the commune. 

When the affembly of the commune comes to 
vote on the bajis of territory^ which principle is firft 
admitted to operate in that affembly, the ftngle 
canton which has half the territory of the other 
twOi will have ten voices to fix in the eleftion of 
three deputies to the affembly of the department, 
chofen on the exprefs ground of a reprefentation of 
territory. 

This inequality, ftriking as it is, will be yet 
highly aggravated, if we fuppofe, as we fairly may, 
the Jeveral other cantons of the commune to fall 
proportionably Ihort of the average population, 
as much as the principal canton exceeds it. Now, 
as to the bafis of contribution^ which alfo is a prin- 
ciple admitted firft to operate in the affembly 
of the commune. Let us again take one canton, 
fuch as is ftated above. If the whole of the diredt 
contributions paid by a great trading or manufadtu- 
ring town be divided equally among the inhabi- 
tants, each individual will be found to pay much 
mofe than an individual living in the country- 
according to the fame average. The whole paid- 
hy the inhabitants of the former will be more than 
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the whole paid by the inhabitants oi the latter^ 
we may fairly aflbmc one-third more. Then the 
12,700 inhabitants, or 2,193 voters of the canton 
will pay as much as 19,050 inhabitants, or 3>289 
voters of the oiber cantons^ which are nearly tte 
eftimated proportion of inhabitants and voters c^ 
Jive other cantons. Now the 2,193 voters will, as- 
I before faid, fend only ten depnties to the aflem- 
bly 5 the 3,289 voters will {tnd^xteen. Thus, for 
an equal fhare in the contribution of the whole 
commune, there will be a difference ofjixteen voices 
to ten in voting for deputies to be chofen on the 
principle of reprefenting the general contribution 
of the whole commune. 

By the fame mode of computation we fhall find 
15,875 inhabitants, or 2,741 voters of the other 
cantons, who pay one-fixtb less to the contributioQ 
of the whole commune, will have three voices more 
than the 12,700 inhabitants, or 2,193 voters of the' 
mte canton. 

Such is the fantaftical and unjufl: inequality be- 
tween mafs and mafs, in this curious repartitioi? of 
the rights of reprefentation arifing out of territwy 
and contribution. The qualifications which theft 
confer are in truth negative qualifications, that ^vc 
a right in an inverfe proportion to the pofleffion of 
them. 

In this whole contrivance of the three bafes, con-, 
fidcr it in any light you pleafe, I do not fee a va- 
riety of objefts, reconciled in one confident whole, 
but feveral contradiftory principles rcluftantly 
and irreconcileably brought . and held together by 
you philofophers, like wild beafts fhqt up in a 
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cagCy to cUw and bice each other to their mutual 
deftniAion. 

I am afraid I have gone too far into their way 
of confidering the formation of a conftitution^ 
They have much, but bad, metaphyfics ; much, but 
bad, geometry; much, but falfe proportionate arithr 
metic i but if it were all as cxadt as metaphyfics, 
geometry, and arithmetic ought to be, and if their 
fchemes were perfeftly confiftent in all their parts, 
it would niake only a more fair and fightly vifion. 
It is remarkable, that in a great arrangement of 
mankind, not one reference whatfoever is to b,c 
found to any thing moral or any thing politic 5 
nothing that relates to the concerns, the ac* 
tions, the paffions, the interefts of men. Hominem 
non Japiunt. 

You fee I only confider this conftitution as 
dcftoral, and leading by fteps to the National Af- 
iembly. I do not enter into the internal govern- 
ment of the Departments, and their genealogy 
through the Communes and Cantons. Thefe local 
governments are, in the original plan, to be as nearly 
as poflible compofed in the fame manner and on 
the fame principles with the eleftive aflcmblies. 
They are each of them bodies perfedlly compadl 
and rounded in themfelvcs. 

You cannot but perceive in this fchemc, 
that it has a direft and immediate tendency to 
lever France into a variety of republics, and 
to render them totally independent of each 
other, without any direft conftitutional means of 
coherence, conneftipn, or fubordination, except 
what may be derived from their acquiefcence in 
the determinations of the general congrefs of 
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the ambaflfadors from each independent republic. 
Such in reality is the National Aflembly, and fuch 
goremments I admit do exift in the worlds though 
in form3 infinitely more fuitable to the local and 
habitual circumftances of their people. But fuch 
aflbciatk>ns, rather than bodies politic, have gene- 
rally been the cffirft of neceffity, not choice; and I 
befiere the prefcnt French power is the very 
lirft body of citizens, who, having obtained full 
authority to do with their country what they 
pleafed, have chofen to diflcver it in this barba- 
rous manner. 

It is impoffible not to obfervc, that in the fpirit 
of this geometrical diftribution> and arithmetical 
arrangement, thefe pretended citizens treat France 
cxadkly like a country of conqueft.. Afting as 
conquerors, they have imitated the policy of the 
harfheft of that harfti race. The policy of fuch 
barbarous viftors, who contemn a fubdued people^ 
antf infult their feelings, has ever been, as much as 
in them lay, to deftroy all veftiges of the antient 
countiy, in religion, in polity, in laws, and in rewa- 
ncrs > to confound all territorial limits ; to pro- 
duce a general poverty j to put up their proper- 
ties to auftion j to crulh their princes, nobles, and 
pontiffs ; to lay low every thing which had lifted 
its head above the level, or which could ferve to 
combine or rally, in their diflrelTes, the difbanded 
people, under the ftandard of old opinion. They 
have made France free in the manner in which 
thofe fincere friends to the rights of mankind, the 
Komans, freed Greece^ Maccdon, and other nations. 
They deftroycd the bonds of their union, under 
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colour of providing for the independence of each 
of their cities. 

When the menibers who compofe thefe new 
bodies of cantons, communes, and departments, ar- 
rangements purpofely produced through the me- 
dium of confufion, begin to aft, they will find them- 
felves, in a great meafure, ftrangers to one another. 
The eleftors and elefled throughout, efpecially in 
the rural cantons y will be frequently without any civii 
habitudes or connedlions, or any of that natural dif- 
eipline which is the foul of a true republic. Magi- 
ftrates and coUeftors of revenue are now no longer 
aciquainted with their diftrifts, bifliops with their 
diocefes, or curates with their parifhes. Thefe ne^? 
. colonies of the rights of men bear a ftrong refem- 
blance to that fort of military colonies which Ta- 
citus has obferved upon in the declining policy of 
Rome. In better and wifer days (whatever courfe 
they took with foreign nations) they were careful 
<o riiake the elements of a methodical fubordination 
and fettlement to be coeval ; and even to lay the 
foundations of civil difcipline in the military*. But, 
when all the good arts had fallen into ruin, they 
proceeded, as your aflembly does, upon the equality 
of men, and with as little judgment, and as little 
care for thofe things which make a republic toler- 

. • Non, ut Qlim, univepfae legiones deducebantar xum trl- 
l^i|iiis« et centurionibus, et fui cujufque ordinis militibus, ut 
confenfa et caritate rempubllcam aEcerent ; fed ignoti in- 
ter fe» diverfis roanipiilisj^ fine redlore, fine ^fFedlibus mutuis, 
qnafi ex alio genere mortalium^ repente in unum colledi, nu^ 
merus magis quam colonia. Tac. Annal^ 1. 14. fed. zj. All 
thb will be ftill more applicable to the unconne£led> rotatory, 
l)iennial national aiTembHes, in this abfurd and fenfelefs coolH- 
tiUion. 
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able or darable. But in this^ as well -as almoft 
every inftancc, your new commonwealth is born^ 
and bred^ and fed^ in thofe corruptions which 
mark degenerated and worn out republics. Your 
child comes into the world with the fytnptoms of 
death ; i\it faeies Hippocratica forms the charader of 
M phyGognomy, and the prognoftic oi its fate. 

The confufion^ which attends on all fuch proceed- 
ings, they even declare to be one of their objed^ 
and they hope to fecure their conftitution by a ter- 
ror of a return of thofe evils which attended their 
roakmg it. *^ By this," fay they, " its deftruftion 
" will beconne difficult to authority, which cannot 
•' break it up without the entire diforganization of 
•* the whok ftate/' They prefume, that if Ais • 
authority fhould ever come to the fame degree of 
power that they have acquired, it would make a 
more moderate and chaftifed ufe of it^ and would 
pioufly tremble entirely to diforganife the ftate it 
the favage manner that they have done. They ex- 
peflr, from the virtues of returning defpotifm, the 
fecurity which is to be enjoyed by the offspring of 
their popular vicfes. 

It is this refolution, to break their country into 
feparate republics, which has driven them into the 
greateft number of their difficulties and contradic* 
tions. If it were not for this, all the queftions of 
exaft equality, and thefe balances never to be 
fettled, of individual rights, population, and con* 
tribution, would be wholly ufclefs» The reprefen* 
tation, though derived from parts, would be a duty 
which equally regarded tlie whole. Each deputy to 
the affembly would be the reprefcntative of France, 
atid of all its defcriptions, of tlie many and of the 
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few, of the rich and of the poor, of the great dif- 
triiSb and of the fmall. All thefe diftrifts would 
theitifelves be fubordinate to fome ftanding autho- 
rity, cxifting independently of them ; an authority 
in which their ceprefentation, and every thing that 
belongs to it, originated, and to which it was point- 
ed. This ftanding, unalterable, fundamental go- 
vernment would make, and it is the only thing 
which could make, that territory truly and properly- 
an whole. With us, when we eledt popular rcpre-^ 
ientatives, we fend them to a council, in which each 
man individually is a fubjed, and fubmitted to a 
government complete in all its ordinary funftioos. 
With you the eledive aflfembly is the fovereign, and 
the fble fovereign : all the menders are therefore 
integral parts of this fole fovereign ty. But with us 
it is totally different. With us the reprefentative, 
feparated from the other parts, can have no aiSlion 
and no exiftence. The government is the point of 
reference of the feveral members and diftrifts 
of our reprefentation. This is the center of our 
unity. This government of reference is a truftec 
for the whole, and not for the parts. So is the other 
branch of our public council, I mean the houfe of 
lords. With us the king and the lords arc feveral 
and joint fccurities for the equality of each diftrift, 
each province, each city. When did you hear in 
Great Britain of any province fufFering from the 
inequality of its reprefentation j what diftrift from 
having 00 reprefentation at all? Not only our mo- 
narchy and our peerage fecure the equality on 
which our unity depends, but it is the fpirit of the 
houfe of fomraons itfelf. The very inequality of 
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rcprefenution^ which is fo foolifhly complaitled o^^ 
is perhaps the very thing which prevents us froat 
thinking or afting as mennbers for diflrifts. CoriH 
wall elefts as many members as all Scotland* But 
is Cornwall better taken care of than Scotland j^ 
Few trouble their heads about any of your balcsj 
out of fome giddy clubs. Moft of thofe, who wUh 
for any change, upon any plaufible grounds, dcfirc 
it on different ideas* 

Your new conflitution is the very.reverfe of oun. 
in its principle j and I am aftonifhed how any pcr- 
fons could dream of holding out any thing done in 
it as an example for Great Britain. With yea 
riicre is little, or rather no, connexion between the 
lail rcprefentativc and the firfl conftituent. The 
member who goes to the national affembly is not 
chofcn by the people, nor accountable to them. 
There are three eledtions before he is chofcn : two 
fets of magiftracy intervene between him and the 
primaiy affembly, fo as to render him, as I have 
laid, an ambaffador of a ftate, and not the repre- 
Tentative of the people within a ftate. By this 
the whole fpirit of the clcftion is changed ; nor can* 
any correftive your conftitution-mongers have de- 
vifed render him any thing elfe than what he is. The 
very attempt to do it would inevitably introduce a 
confufion, if poffible, more horrid than the prefent. 
There is no way to make a connexion between the 
original conftituent and the reprefemative, but 
by the circuitous means which may lead the can- 
didate to apply in the firft inftance to the primary 
cledtors, in order that by their authoricatlve inftruc-. 
tions (and fomcthing more perhaps) thefe primary 
cleftors may force the two fucceeding bodies of 
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«le£tora to make a choice agreeable to their wiflitt; 
£ut this would plainly fubverC the whole fchemc. 
■ It would be to plunge them back into that tu* 
mult and confufion of popular tkSion, which> 
by their interpofed gradation eleftions, they mean 
to ayoid> and at length to rifque the whole for- 
tune of the ftate with thofe who have the lead 
knowledge of it, and the lead intereft in it. This 
is a perpetual dilemma, into which they are thrown 
by the vicious, weak, and contradidory principles 
they have chofen. Unlefs the people break up 
and level this gradation, it is plain that they do 
not at all fubftantially ele6t to the affembly ; in- 
deed they ele6t as little in appeai*ance as reality. 
. What is it we all feek for in an eleftion ? To 
aofwer its real purpofes, you muft firft poflcfs the 
means of knowing the fitnefs of your man; and 
then you muft retain fome hold upon him by per- 
ibnal obligation or dependence. For what end are 
thefe primary eleftors complimented, or rather. 
mocked, with a choice? They can never know any 
thing of the qualities of him that is to fcrve them, 
nor has he any obligation whatfoever to them. Of 
all the powers unfit to be d-legated by thofe who 
have any real means of judging, that moft pecu- 
liarly unfit is what relates to a perjonal choice. In 
cafe of abufe, that body of primary electors never 
can call the reprefencative to an account for his 
condud. He is too far removed from them in the 
chain of reprefentation. If he a6ts improperly at 
the end of his two years leafe, it does not concern- 
Bim for two years more. By the new French con- 
ftitution, the bcft and the wifeft iieprefentative go' 
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equally with the word: into this Umbus Pairmk 
Their bottoms are fuppofed foul^ and they mud go 
into dock to be refitted. Every man who his 
ienred in an aflembly is ineligible for two yean 
after. Juft as thefc magiftrates begin to kam 
their trade, like chimney-fwccpers, they are dif- 
qualified for exercifing it. Superficial, new, petu* 
. lant acquifition, and interrupted, dronifh, fa^en, 
ill recollection, is to be the deftined chara^er of ^ 
your future governors. Your conftitution has too 
much of jealoufy to have much of fenfe in it. Too 
confidcr the breach of truft in the reprefentactveft - 
principally, that you do not at all regard the tjucf. 
tion of his fitnefs to execute it. 

This purgatory interval is not unfavourable to a 
faithlcfs reprefcntative, who may be as good a can- 
vaffcr as he was a bad governor. In this time he mxf 
cabal himfelf into a fuperiority over the wifeft and 
moft virtuous. As, in the end, all the members of this 
eleftive conftitution are equally fugitive, and exift 
only for the elcftion, they may be no longer the lame 
perfons who had chofen him, to whom he is to be 
refponfible when he folicits for a renewal erf* his 
truft. To call all the fccondary elcftors of the 
Commune to account, 15 ridiculous, imprafticable, 
and unjuft; they may themfclves have been de- 
ceived in their choice, as the third fet of eleftors, 
thofe of the departments may be in theirs. In your 
cleftions relponfibility cannot exift. 

The legiflators who framed the antient republics 

knew that their bufinefs was too arduous to be ac- 

complifhed with no better apparatus than the me- 

taphyfics of an under-graduate, and the mathe- 
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. obadcs and crithmetic of an exciieman. They liad 
t& do widi unen^ snd they were (^iged to ftudy 

/baman nature. They hod to do with citizens^ 

.4Kiid ch^ were obliged to ftody the efFe&s of thofc 
habits which are communicated by the circum- 

•ftaaees of eivH life. They v/tft fenfibk that the 
6|>eration of this fecond nature on the firft pro- 
tkieed a tocw combination; and thence arofe many 

' diviHSties ambngft men, according to dieir birth, 
their education, their profeflions, the periods of 

' ^ir Kves, their refidence in towns or in the coun- 
try, tb6lr feveral ways of acquiring and of fixing 
fSropierty, and according to the quality of the pro- 
petty itfelf, ail which rendered them as it were lb 
nfeiiy differttttipecics of animals; From hence they 
tho^ht them&lves obliged to difpofe their citizens 
inta fuch dlafTes, and to place them in fuch fitua- 

-tiohs in the ftate as their peculiar habits might 

-qiWli^y then\ to fill, and to allot to them fuch ap- 
propinAdd privileges as might fecurc to them 

« what their l|)ccific occafions required, and which 
rAight furnilh to each defcription fuch force as 

^ fttight proteA it in the conflift caufed by the di- 

' wriSty of iritei-efts, that muft exift, and muft con- 
tihd iri'aU complex Ibciety : for the legiflator would 
hove bieeti si&amed, that the coarie hufbandnian 
Ihould- well kndw how to aflbrt and to ufe his 

' fll<$ef)s horfes, and oxen, and ihOuld have enough 
of common f^nfe not to abftraft and equalize them 
all into animals, without providing for each kind 
an appropriate food, care, and employment; wbilft 
he, the cecotiomifl:, dilpofer, and ihepherd q( his 
own kindred^ fubliming himfelf into an airy meta« 
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phyficiah, was fcfolvcd to know nothing of his 
flocks, but as men in general. It is for this 
reafon that Montcfquieu obfervcd. very juftly, 
that in their claflTification of the citizens, the great 
legiflators of antiquity made the greateft diiplay 
of their powers, and even foared above themfelves. 
It is here that your modern legiflators have gone 
deep into the negative feries, and funk even below 
their own nothing. As the firft fort of legiflators 
attended to the different kinds of citizens, and com- 
bined them into one commonwealth, the others, 
the metaphyflcal and alchemiftical legiflators^ haTe 
taken the direft contrary courfe. They have at- 
tempted to confound all forts of citizens, as wdl 
as they could, into one homogeneous^ mafs i and 
then they divided this their amalgama into, a 
number of incoherent republics. They reduce 
men to loofe counters merely for the fake of fim- 
ple telling, and not to figures whofe power is to 
arife from their place in the table. The elements 
of their own metaphyfics might have taught them 
better leflbns. The troll of thejr categorical ta- 
ble might have informed them that there was 
Ibmcthing elfe in the intellectual world befides 
Jubftance and quantity. They might learn from 
the catechifms of metaphyfics. that there were 
eight heads more *, in every complex delibera- 
tion, which they have never, thought of, though 
thefe, of all the ten, are the fubjeft on which the 
flcill of man can operate any thing at all. 

• Qaalitas, Relatio, Aaio, Paffio, Ubi, Quando, Situs, 
Habitus. 

So 
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. So far from this able dtfpofition of fomc of the 
old republican legiflators, which follows with a 
fblicitous accuracy, the moral conditions and pro- 
pcnfities of men, they have levelled and crulhed 
together all the orders which they found, even 
under the coarfe unartificial arrangement of the 
monarchy, in which mode of government the 
clafljng of the citizens is not of fo much im- 
portance as in a republic. It is true, however, 
thflt every fuch claffification, if properly ordered, 
is good in all forms of government ; and coropofes 
a ftrong barrier againft the excefles of dcfpotifm, 
as well as it is the neceflary means of giving efFeft 
and permanence to a republic. For want of fome- 
thing of this kind, if the prefent projed of a re- 
public fhould fail, all fecurities to a moderated 
freedom fail along with it j all the indireft re- 
ftraints which mitigate defpotifm are removed} 
infomuch that if monarchy fhould ever again ob- 
tain an entire afcendency in France, under this or 
•under any other dynafty, it will probably be, if 
not voluntarily tempered at feicing our, by the 
wife and virtuous counfels of the prince, the moft 
completely arbitrary power that has ever appear- 
ed on. earth. This is to play a moft defperate 
galfne. 

Finding no fort of principle of coherence with 
each other in the nature and conftitution of the 
icveral new republics of France, I confidered what 
cement the legiflators had provided for them from 
any extraneous materials. Their confederations, 
their /peSlacles, their civic feafts, and their enthu- 
fiafm, I take no notice ofi They are nothing but 
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mere tricks ; but tracing their policy through their 
adUons^ I think I can diftinguilh the arrange- 
ments by which they propofe to hold thefe repub- 
lics together. The firft, is the cor^fcation^ with the 
compulfory paper currency annexed to it; the 
fccond, is the fupreme power of the city of Paris i 
the third, is the general army of the ftate. Of 
this laft I fhall refcrve what I have to fay, undl I 
come to confider the army as an head by itfelf. 

As to the operation of the firft (the confif- 
cation an|d paper currency) merely as a cementj 
I cannot deny that thefe, the one depending 
on the other, may for fome time compofc Ibmc 
fort of cement, if their madnefi and folly in 
the nianagement, and in the tempering of the 
parts together, dpes n.ot produce a repulfion itt 
the very outfet. But; allowing to the icheme 
fbme coherence and fome ^duration, it appears to 
me, that if, after a while, the confifcation (hould not 
be found fufEcient to fupport the paper coinage (as 
I am morally cert^dn it will not) then, inftead of 
cementing, it will add infinitely to the diffociation, 
diftraftion, and confufion of thefe confederate re- 
publics, both with relation to each other, and to 
the feveral parts within themfelves. But if the 
confifcation (hould fo far fucceed as to fink the pa- 
per currency, the cement is gone with the circula- 
tion. In the mean time its binding force will be 
very uncertain, and it will ftrait'en or relax with 
every variation in the credit of the paper. 

One thing only is certain in this fcheme, which 
is an efieft feemingly collateral, but direft, I have 
no doubt, in the minds of riiofe who conduft this 
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bofinefs ; that i$, its efFeft in producing aft 0//- 
garcby in every one of tfee republics, A paper 
circulation^ not founded on afiy real money de- 
pofited or engaged for, amounting already to 
four-and- forty millions of Englifti money, and 
this currency by force fubftituted in the place of 
the coin of the kingdom, becoming thereby the 
fubftance of its revenue, as well as the medium of 
all its commercial and civil intercourfe, muft put 
the whole of what power, authority, and influence 
is left, in any form whatfoever it may aflume, into 
the hands of the managers and condudors of this 
circulation. 

In England we feel the influence of the bank j 
though it is only the center of a voluntary dealing. 
He knows little indeed of the influence of money 
upon mankind, who does not fee the force of the 
management of a monied concern, which is fo 
much more extenfive, and in its nature fo much 
more depending on the managers than any of ours. 
' But if we take into confideration the other part eflen- 
tially connefted with it (which confifts in continu- 
ally drawing out for fale portions of the confifcated 
land, this continual exchanging land for paper, and 
this mixing it into circulation) we may conceive 
fomething of the intenfity of its operation. By this 
means the Ipirit of money-jobbing and /peculation 
goes into the mafs of land itfclf, and incorporates 
with it. By this kind of operlation, that fpecies of 
property becomes (as it were) volatized; it afllimes 
an unnatural and monftrous adlivity, and thereby 
throws into the hands of the feveral managers, 
principal and fubordinate, Parifian and provincial, 
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all the reprcfcntarivc of money, and perhaps a full 
tenth part of all the land in France, which has now 
acquired the word and mod pernicious part of the 
evil of a paper circulation, the greateft poflible un- 
certainty in its value. They have reverfed theLato- 
niankindncfs to the landed property of Delos. They 
have fent theirs to be blown about, like the light 
fragments of a wreck, eras et littora circum. The 
new dealers being all habitually adventurers, and 
without any fixed habits or local predileftions^ will 
purchafe to job out again, as the market of paper, or 
of money, or of land fhall prefent an advantage. For 
though an holy bifliop thinks that agriculture will 
derive great advantages from the " enlightened " 
ufurerswho are to purchafe the church confifcations, 
I, who am not a good, but an old farmer, with great 
humility beg leave to tell his late lordftiip, that 
ufury is not a tutor of agriculture j and if the word 
" enlightened '* be underftood according lo the 
new didionary, as it always is in your new fchool$, 
I cannot conceive how a man's not believing in 
God can teach him to cultivate the earth with the 
lead of any additional (kill or encouragement. 
*' Diis immortalibus fcro," faid an old Roman, 
when he held one handle of the plough, whilft 
Death held the other. Though you were to join 
in the commiflion all the direftors of the two aca- 
demies to the diredors of the Caijfe d'EJcompCy one 
old experienced peafant is worth them all. I have 
got more information, upon one curious and inter- 
efting branch of hufbandry, in one fhort converfa- 
tion with one Carthufian monk, than I have derived 
from all the Bank directors that I have ever con- 
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vcrfed with. However, there is no caufe for ap- 
prehenfion from the meddling of money-dealers 
with rural oeconomy. Thefe gentlemen are too 
wife in th^ir generation. At firft, perhaps, their 
tender and fufceptible imaginations may be cap- 
tivated with the innocent and unprofitable de- 
lights of a paftoral life ; but in a little time they will 
find that agriculture is a trade much "more labori- 
ous, and much lefs lucrative than that which they 
had left. After making its panegyric, they will 
turn their backs on it like their great precurfor and 
prototype.— They may, like him, begin by finging 
** Beafus ille'* — ^but what will be the end ? 
Sic cum locutus fomerator Alphius^ 
Jam jam futurus rujiicus 
Omnem r elegit idibus pecuniam, 
^arit calendis ponere. 
They will cultivate the catjfe d'Egli/e, under 
the facred aufpices of this prelate, with much 
more profit than its vineyards or its corn-fields. 
They will employ their talents according to their 
habits arid their interefts. They will not follow the 
plough whilft they can direft treafuries, and govern 
provinces. 

Your legiflators, in every thing new, are the 
very firft who have founded a commonwealth upon 
gaming, and infufed this fpirit into it as its vital 
breath. The great objeft in thefe politics is tp 
inctamorphofe France, from a great kingdom into 
one great play-table j to turn its inhabitants into a 
nation of gamefters ; to make fpeculation as ex- 
tcnfive as life j to mix it with all its concerns ; 
and to divert the whole of the hopes and fears of 
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the people from their ufual ch^&oeli^ into die ]iii*> 
pulfes, paOioo&^ and fuporftitions of thofe whp lim 
on chances. They loudly proclaim their opinjqn^ 
that this their prcfent fyftem of a reput^Iic jcann^ 
poffibly exid without this kind of gaming fundi 
and that the very thread of its life is fpun out oC 
the flaple of thefe fpeculations. The Qld g;tm)ng 
in funds was milchievous enough undoubtocflyi 
but it was fo only to individuals. Even whei> yk 
had it$ greateft extent, in the MiiTifllppi and Soudii 
Sea, it afieded buc few, comparatively j whe^-e it; 
extends further, as in lotteries, the i^irit ha^ but; 1^ 
finglc objed. But by bringing the currency \o^ 
gaming into the minutefl: matters^ and engaging 
every body in it, and in every thing» a more dread- 
ful epidemic diftemper of thajt kind is fpread than 
yet has appeared in the world. With you a man 
caq neither earn nor buy his dinner, without a fpe- 
culation. What he receives in the morning wiH nof 
have the fame valqe at night. What he is c^^mpelled 
to take as pay for an old debt, will not be received 
as the fame when he is to contrad a new one;, 
nor will it be the fame when by prompt payment he 
would avoid contrafting any debt at all. Induftry 
muft wither away. CEconomy muft be driven fron^ 
your country. Careful provifion will have no ex- 
iftence. Who will labour without knowing the 
amount of his pay ? Who will ftudy to. encreafe 
what none can eftimate ? who will accumulate, 
when he does not know the value of what he faves ? 
If you abftraft it from its ufes in gaming, to accu-> 
mulate your paper wealth, would be not the provi- 
dence of a man, but the diftempcred inftinft of 9, 
jackdaw. 

The 
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The truly melancholy j^art of the policy of iyfte* 
madcally miaking a nation of gamefters is this ; 
that tho' all are forced to play, few can underftand 
the game ; and fewer ftill aire in a condition to avatl^ 
iheot^felves of the knowledge^ The many muft 
be the dupes of the few who conduct the machine 
^ thefe fpeculations. What effed it muft have on 
thie country-people is vifible. When the peafant 
firft brings his corn to market, the magiftratc in 
the toWiis obliged him to take the affignat at par ; 
when he goes to the Ihop with this money, hefindj> it 
ieven per cent, the worfejor croffing th^„ way. This 
market he will not readily refort to again. The 
townfman can calculate from day to day : not ft> 
the inhabitant of the country. The towns-people 
will be inflamed ! they will force the country-peeple 
tp bring their corn. Refiftance will begin, and the 
murders of Paris and St. Dennis may be renewed 
through all France-. 

What fignifies the emptyx compliments paid to 
the country by giving it perhaps more than its fharc 
i|i the theory of your reprefentation ? Where have 
you placed the real power over monied and 
landed circulation ? Where have you placed the 
means of raifing and falling^ the value of every 
man's freehold. The whole of the power obtained 
by this revolution will fettle in the towns among 
the burghers, and the monied diredlors who lead 
them. The landed gentleman, the yeoman, and 
the peafant have, none of them, habits, or incli- 
nations, or experience, which can lead them to any 
ihare in this the fole foqrce of power and influence 
nowkft in France. The very nature ofa country life, 
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the very nature of landed property, in all the oc- 
cupations, and all the pleafurcs they afford, render 
combination and arrangement (the fole way of 
procuring and exerting influence) in a manner irti- 
poflSble amongft country-people. Combine them 
by all the art you can, and all the induftry, they arc 
always diflblving into individuality. Any thing in 
the nature of incorporation is almofl: impradlicablc 
amongft them. Hope, fear, alarm, jealoufy, the 
ephemerous tale that does jts bufinefs and dies in 
a day, all thefe things, which are the reins and , 
Ipurs by which leaders check or urge the minds 
of followers, are not eafily employed, or hardly at 
all, amongft fcattered people. They aflfemble, 
they arm, they aft with the utmoft difficulty, and 
at the greateft charge. Their efforts, if ever they 
can be commenced, cannot be fufl:ained. They 
cannot proceed fyftematically. If the country 
gentlemen attempt an influence through the mere 
income of their property, what is it to that of thofe 
who have ten times their income to fell, and who can 
ruin their property by bringing their plunder to meet 
it at market. If he wiflies to mortgage, he falls the 
value of his land, and raifcs the value of afTignats- 
He augments the power of his enemy by the very 
means he muft take to contend with him. Th^ 
country gentleman therefore, the officer by fe^^ 
and land, the man of liberal views and habits 
attached to no profeffion, will be as completel]^ 
excluded from the government of his country a^ 
if he were legiflatively profcribed. It is obvious^ 
that in the towns, all the things which confpirc^ 
againft the country gentleman, * combine in favour^ 
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of the money manager and direftor. In towns 
combination is natural. The habits of burghers, 
their occupations, their diverfion, their bufinefs, 
.their idknefs, continually bring them into mutual 
contact. Their virtues and their vices are fociable j 
they are always in garrifon ; and they come embo- 
died and half difcipHned into the hands of thofc 
who mean to form them for civil, or for military . 
a6lion. Thofe whofc operations can take from, 
or add ten per cent, to, the poffeffions of every 
man in France, muft be the matters of every man 
in France. 

All thefc confiderations leave no doubt on my 
mind, that if this monfter of a conftitution can 
continue, France will be wholly governed by the 
agitators in corporations, by focicties in the towns 
formed of direftors of aflignats, and truftces for the 
fale of church lands, attornies, agents, money-job- 
bers, fpeculators, and adventurers, compofing an 
ignoble oligarchy founded on the deftrudiion of 
the crown, the church, the nobility, and the people. 
Here end all the deceitful dreams and vifions of 
the equality and rights of men. In " the Serbo- 
nian bog" of this bafe oligarchy they are all ab- 
forbed, funk, and loft for ever. 

Though human eyes cannot trace them, one 
would be tempted to think fome great offences in 
France muft cry to heaven, which has thought 
fit to punilh it with a fubjeftion to a vile and 
inglorious domination, in which no comfort or 
compenfation is to be found in any, even of thofe 
falfe fplendours, which, playing about other tyran- 
nies, prevent mankind from feeling themfelves 
3 diflionoured 
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diihonoured even whiift they are opprcScd. I nraft 
confeis I am touched with a forrow, mixed with 
fome indignation, at the conduA of a few men, 
once of great rank, and ftill of great chara^r, who, 
deluded with fpecious names, have engaged in a 
bufinefs too deep for the line of their underftand- 
ing to fathom ; wiio have lent their fair reputation, 
and the authority of their high-founding names, 
to the defigns of men with whom they could not 
be acquainted ; and have thereby made their very 
virtues operate to the ruin of their country. 

So far as to the firft cementing principle. 

The fecond material of cement for their new re- 
public is the fuperiority of the city of Paris 5 and 
this I admit is ftrongly connefted with the other 
cementing principle of paper circulation and con- 
fifcation. It is in this part of the projeffc we muft 
look for the caufe of the deftruftion of all the old 
bounds of provinces and jurifdidtions, ecclefiaftical 
and fecular, and the diiTolution of all ancient 
combinations of things, as well as the formation 
of fo many fmall unconneded republics. The 
power of the city of Paris is evidently one great 
fpring of all their politics. It is through the 
power of Paris, now become the center and focus 
of jobbing, that the leaders of this fadtion di- 
rcft, or rather command the whole legiflative and 
the whole executive government. Every thing 
therefore muft be done which can confirm the 
authority of that city over the other republics. 
Paris is compad ; (lie has an enormous (farength, 
wholly difproportioned to the force of any of 
the fquare republics ; and this ftrength is coi- 
Icded and condenfed witliin a narrow compafi. 
5 Paris 
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Paris ha« a natural and cafy connexion of its par»> 
which will not be affeftcd by >ny fchcmc of a 
geometrical cooftitution, nor does it m«ch fignify 
Tirhether its proportion of reprefentation be more or 
lefe, fince it h^ the whole draft of fifties in its drag- 
net. The other divifions of the kingdom being 
hackled and torn to pieces, and Separated from all 
their habitual means, and even principles of union, 
cannot, for fbme time at leaft, confederate againft 
hen It was plain that the new incorporation of 
the city of Paris could not completely and concJu- 
firely domineer over France in any other way tha^n 
by breaking, in every other part of it, thofe con- 
neflions which might balance her power. No*. 
thing was therefore to be left in all the fubordinatc 
members, but weaknefs, di(conne6bion, and confu- 
fion. To confirm this part of the plan, the affbm- 
bly has lately come to a refolution, that no two of 
their republics Ihall have the fame commander in 
chieC 

To a perfon who takes a view of the whole,, the 
ftrength of Paris thus formed, will appear a fyftem 
of general weaknefs. It is boafted, that the geome- 
trical policy has been adopted, that all local ideas 
ihould be funk, and that the people fliould no longer 
be Gafcons^Picards, Bretons, Normans, but French- 
men,, with one country, one heart, arid one aflem- 
bly. But inftead of being all Frenchmen, the 
greater likelihood is, that the inhabitants of that 
region will fhortly have no country. No man ever 
was attached by a fenfe of pride, partiality, or real 
affc£iion, to a.defcripiion of fquare meafuremenr- 
He never will glory in belonging to the Chccquer, 
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N* 7 15 or to any other badge-ticket. We htffA 
our public affedions in our families. No.cold re- 
lation is a zealous citizen. We pals on to our 
neighbourhoods^ and our habitual provincial con- 
nexions. Thefe are inns and refting places. 
Such divifions of our country as have been formed 
by habity and not by a fudden jerk of autho- 
rity, were fo many little images of the great 
country in which the heart found fomething which 
it could fill. The lov^ to the whole is not extia- 
guifhed by this fubordinate partiality. Perhaps it 
is a fort of elemental training to thofc higher aod 
more large regards, by which alone men come to 
be affefted, as with their own concern, in the prof- 
perity of a kingdom fo cxtenfive as that of France. 
In that general territory itfelf, as in the old name 
of provinces, the citizens are interefted from old 
prejudices and unreafoned habits> and not on ac- 
count of the geometric properties of its figure. 
The power and preeminence of Paris does cer- 
tainly prefs down and hold thefe republics together, 
as long as it lafts. But, for the reafons I have al- 
ready given you, I think it cannot laft very long. 

Paffing from the civil creating, and the civil 
ceiTuenting principles of this conftitution, to the 
national affembly, which is to appear and a£t as 
fovereign, we fee a body in its conftitution with 
every poflible power, and no poflible external con- 
troul. We fee a body without fundamental laws, 
without eftabliftied maxims, without refpedled rules 
of proceeding, which nothing can keep firm to any 
fyftem whatfoever. Their idea of their powers is 
always taken at the utmoft ftretch of legiflative com- 
petency. 
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petency, aftd their examples for common Cafes, from 
the exceptions of the nnloft urgent neceffity. The 
future is to be in moft refpeftslike theprefentaffem- 
bly J but, by the mode of the new eledtions and the 
tendency of the new circulations^it will be purged of 
die fmall degree of internal controul exifting in a 
minority chofen originally from various interefts, 
and preferring fomething of their fpirit. If poffible, 
the next affembly muft be worfe than the prefent. 
The prefent, by deftroying and altering every thing, 
will leave to their fucceflbrs apparently nothing po- 
pular to do. They will be roufed by. emulation 
and example to cnterprifes the boldeft and the moft 
ablurd. To fuj^fe fuch an affembly fitting in 
perfeft quietude is ridiculous. 

Your all-fufficient legiflators, in their hurry to do 
every thing at once, have forgot one thing that 
feems effential, and which, I believe, never has 
been, in the theory or the praftice, omitted by 
any projedor of a republic. They have forgot to- 
conftitute a Senate^ or fomething of that nature 
and charafter. Never, before this time, was heard 
of a body politic compofed of one legiflirtive and 
adive aflembly, and its executive officers, without 
fuch a council; without fomething to which foreign 
ftates might conned themfel ves ; fomething to which, 
* in the ordinary detail of government, the people 
could look up; fomething which might give a 
bias and fteadinefs, and preferve fomething like 
confiftency in the proceedings of ftate. Such a 
body kings generally have as a council. A mo- 
narchy maly exift without it ; but it feems to be in 
the very effence of a republican government. It 
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koids a ton 6f middle pbc% between the fiipf^enft 
power oercifed bf the people, or fmmediatdy de- 
fegaied from them, and the mere executive. Of 
this chere are no traces in your confticutioi^; and in 
providing nothing of this kind, y6w SolonB aad 
-Numas have, as much » m any thing elTe, diico- 
Tcrod a fovcreign incapacity. 

Let us now turn our eyes to what they halt 
done towards the formation of an executive power. 
For this they have chofen a degraded king. 
This their firft executive officer is to be a mzdnkit, 
without any fort of deliberative difcrerion in aiy 
one aft of his funAion. At bed he is but a 
channel to convey to the national aiTembly &dx 
matter as may import that body tx> know. If be 
had been made ehe cxdufive channel the power 
would not have been without its importanoetf 
though infinitely perilous to thoie who would 
choofe to exercife it. But public intelligence and 
ftatement of fa^ may pafs to the aflembly, witb 
equal authenticity, through any other conveyance. 
As to the means, therefore, of giving a direc- 
tion to meafures by the ftatement of an authO' 
rized reporter, this office of intelligence is as 
nothing. 

To confider die French fcheme of an executi^ite 
officer in its two natural divifions of civil and 
political--^In the firfl: it muft be obferved, that, 
accorcUng to the new confHtution, the higher paits 
of judicature, in either of its lines, are not in the 
king. The king of France is not die fountain of 
juftice. The judges, neither the original nor the 
appeUaccy arc of his nomination. He neither pr^ 
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poles: the Candidates, nor has a negative on the 
choice. He is not even the public profecutor. He 
ferves only as a notary to authenticate the choice 
made of the judges in the feveral diftrids. By 
his officers he is to execute their fentence. When 
\m look into the true nature of his authority, 
he. appears to be nothing more than a chief 
of bumbailiffs, , ferjeants at mace, catchpoles, 
Viaikrs, and hang^men. It is impolTible to place 
liny thing called royalty in a more degrading 
point of view. A thoufand times better it had 
been for the dignity of this unhappy prince, that 
he had nothing at all to do with the admini-- 
ilration of juftice, deprived as he is of all 
that is venerable, and all that is confolatory in 
that fun&ion> without power of originating any 
procei^ I without a power of fufpenfion, mitiga- 
Uon, or pardon. Every thing in juftice that is 
vie and odious is thrown upon him. It was not 
lor noi^iog'that the aflembly has been at fuch 
pains CO remove the iligma from certain offices, 
iWhen they were refolved to place the perfon who 
iMdf bad been their king in a fituation but one 
degree ^x>ve the executioner, and in an office nearly 
of the fame quality. It is not in nature, that fitu-" 
flted as the king of the French now is, he can 
i^peft hioifelf, or can be rcfpc6ted by others. 

View jtJm aew executive officer on the fide of 
^8 fy^iac^ ci^ftcky, as he a&s under the orders 
ef the ni^tip«al aflembly* To execute laws is a 
foy^ gSacci to execute orders is not to be a king. 
^0j|»sver^ a poUti^^al executive magiftracy, though 
merely fuch^ ijs 4 g^^e^^.t trui^. It is a truft wdc€4 
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that has much depending upon its faithful and 
diligent perforaiance, both in the perfon prefiding 
in it and in all his fubordinates. Means of per- 
forming this duty ought to be given by regula- 
tion ; and difpofitions towards it ought to be 
infufed by the circumftances attendant on the . 
truft. It ought to be environed with dignity^ 
authority, and confideration, and it ought to IcaiL 
to glory. The office of execution* is an office dr 
exertion. It is not from impotence we are to ex- 
pedt the taflcs of power. What fort of perfon is a 
king to command executory fervice, who has no 
means whatfoever to reward it ? Not in a permanent 
office ; not in a grant of land ; no, not in a penfion 
of fifty pounds a year -, not in the vaineft and mcfi 
trivial title. In France the king is no more the 
fountain of honour than he is the fountain of juftice. 
All rewards, all diflinftions are in other hands^ 
Thofe who ferve the king can be adtuated by no 
natural motive but fear; by afear of every thing 
except their mafter. His funftions of internal co- 
ercion arc as odious, as thofe which he cxercffts in 
the department of juftice. If relief is to be given 
to any municipality, the afTembly gives it. If 
troops are to be fent to reduce them to obedience 
to the afTembly, the king is to execute the order; 
and upon every occafion he is to be fpattered over 
with the blood of his people. He has no negative j 
yet his name and authority is ufed to enforce every 
harfh decree. Nay, he muft concur iii the butchery 
of thofe who fhall attempt to free him from his 
imprifonment, or fhew the flighteft attachment to 
his perfon or to his anticnt authority. 

Executive 
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iuch a msmnet, chac dick: mba (Siszmi^ x ixjjci 
bediipo&duo lavs and tn- r^ncraR -zuac vrrj^ 
riicy are bocnd ca gcct. A pirpitcn iit:^e^ vr^ 
Ivhat is wortc, a Encrsi '^xx, p^rr^re irrri :r:iii^Mffl: 
obedience, nnnt he die roin. ct cic •v'llii t-Siaxasifii. 
In vain viii lic trsr gr>rrr»: t^ aacut'cac!: ^ % 
fi^knr liich Jhnrfied nezie:^^ 2nc £n:ui:uitni: $i:;2*n> 
tions. To arair* srea. acr zzauynX* j: icc :xi rae 
competCBce <£ har^ 2iinip^ ^^'^ Jict ac «« 
truly kiDgSy anar arad 'ScuEin •» vtsT -tu^ z'/^^-uw^ 
of fobfcds mat aK -xncsio-j: v. rr-iim:, Tl-^/tr 
may too, wirhcnc 'iezrAT^vu^ 'run txi-r-fc/*:;.^ 
bear even rfsc ancacrj^ it ixx ji^ri-n.c / x v'-v- 
moccs ifacrr ferrjcs. Lrjiii -rae Ulit-x r^xx^ju^t 
bared ifac car;f;naf ::e R jdrlim ^ -^ju: -ur, xx^/x^. ^/ 
that imytrfrfT assaml- iii r,J5ii^ -vast "iti^ .ivvr.'vr: -/ 
all die rforr ot iii rr^si, anK -:i/*: j:Xr. f*\»'XiUi^ 
6on of fcs Barrjne xiid C-'Vufl. -:iir X-i V -:-.. v-urirv 
come «iac canaacr dix icc jrv^ -:ir: -:^i iir^. 'vC«wx 
rin;bocfir k^ iiiosnda xcr-^^ir^rr: isir n >>«Kr, 
WbcB ofci, ixe iesrfii^::^ L.vu>'V.a. vur ^fx :^^% 
ufailft be fgr?rral7 ir^'rt ti.'; ^T'^^s^^*^*-^ -tit k^jT^v^^ 
bis pcrfoBL W;xea: Gkkck ::« ^r.' rA<. i'^% fi^rr^ 

«bo C0Gud7 •»«£ liOC Wr?**SlV*i*: -SV .-::it:-; -itr.'V ;JU4 

oouocils, isc cScf jBciwiGr -»nii*;i. v^ui^ -.iyrnt-^ a 
wife feTgr'ag L . &1C cu^ ^.wtwxkm^ »".iv »-?3ft 
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lb be dilated by thofc who he muft be {>crrua(ted 
are in the highell degree ill afFefted to bis pcrfoo.. 
Will any miniftcrs, who fcrve fuch a king {or 
whatever he may be called) with but jsl ciecent 
appearance of refpeft, cordially obey the ard&$ 
of thofe whom but the other day in his name dicy 
kad committed to the Baftile ? will they obey tbs 
orders of thofe whom, whilft they were cxercifiag 
deQ>otic juftice upon them, they conceived they 
Irere treating with lenity ; and jfbr whom, in a pri>« 
fon> they thought they had provided an afylumi 
If you expe£b Aich obedience, amongfl: your other 
innovations and regenerations^ you ought to 
make a revolution in nature, and provide a vem 
conftitution for the human mind. Otherwife, your 
fupreme government cannot harmonize with its 
executory fyftem. There are cafes in whtdi wf? 
cannot take up with names and abfiradHons. You 
imay c^U half a dozen leading individuals, whom 
we have Teafon to fear and hate, the nation^ It 
makes no other difference, than to make us fear and 
hate them the more. If it had been thought juf'- 
tifiable and expedient to make fuch a revoltitioo 
by fiich means, and through fuch perfoos, as you 
have made yours, it would have been more wife 
to have completed the buGnefs of the fifth and 
fixth of Oftober. The new executive officer would 
then owe his fituation to his real mafters; and he 
might be bound in intereft, in the (bciety of crime, 
and (if in crimes there could be virtues) in gra- 
titude, to ferve thoie who had promoted hkn to a. 
place of great lucre and great fenfual indulgence i 
and of Ibmethjng mc>re : Fdr more he muft have 
I received 
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received from thofe who certainly would not have 
limited an aggrandized creature, as they have done 
a fubmitting antagonift* 

A king circumftanced as the prefent, if he is to*- 
tally ilupified by his misfortunes, fo as to think it 
nocxhe neceffity, but the premium and privilege of 
life, to eat and fleep, without any regard to glory, 
never can be fit for the office. If he feels as men 
commonly feel, he muft be fenfible, that an office 
fi> circumftanced is one in which he can obtain no 
fame or reputation. He has no generous intereft 
that can excite him to aftion. At beft, his conduft 
will be pafllve and defenfive. To inferior people 
iuch an office might be matter of honour. But 
to be raifed to it, and to defcend to it, are different 
things, and fu^eft different fentiments. Does he 
really name the minifters ? They will have a fym- 
pathy with him. Are they forced upon him? Th! 
whole bufinefs between them and the nominal 
king will be mutual counteradion. In all other 
countries, the office of minifters of ftate is of the 
higheft dignity. In France it is full of peril and 
incapable of glory. Rivals however they will have 
in their nothingnefs, whilft fliallow ambition exifts 
io the world, or thedefire of a miferable falary is ao 
incentive to ihort-fighted avarice. Tboie competi- 
tors of the minifters are enabled by yocr conftitudon 
tp attack them in their vital parts, whilft they have 
not the means of repelling their charges in any other 
than the degrading charafter of culprits. The 
minifters of ftate in France are the only perfi>ns 
in that country who arc incapable of a fliare in 
file pational councils. What minifters! What 
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xrouncils ! What a nation !— But they are relpoa- 
fible. It is a poor fcrvice that is to be had from 
rcfponfibility. The elevation of mind, to be dcr 
fived from fear, will never make a nation glorious* 
Rcfponfibility prevents crimes. It makes all Jit- 
tempts againft the laws dangerous. But for a 
principle of aftivc and zealous fervice, none' but 
idiots could think of it. Is the conduft of a 
war to be trufted to a man who may abhor its 
principle; who, in every ftep be may take to 
render it fuccefsful, confirms the power of thofc 
by whom he is oppreflcd ? Will foreign ftatcs 
ferioufly treat vyith him who has no prerogative of 
peace or war ; no, not fo much as in a Cngle vote 
by himfelf or his minifters, or by any, one whon) 
he can poflibly influence. A ftate of contempt is 
not a ftate for a prince : better get rid of him at 
once. 

I know it will be faid, that thefe humours in 
fhe court and executive government will conti- 
nue only through this generation; and that the king 
has been brought to declare the dauphin ftiall 
be educated in a conformity to his fituation. If 
he is made to conform to his fituation, he will 
have no education at all. His training muft be 
worfe even than that of an arbitrary monarch. 
If he reads, — whether he reads or not, fome good 
or evil genius will tell him his anccftors were kings. 
• Thenceforward his obj^rft muft be to aflcrt him- 
felf, and to avenge his parents. This you will fay 
is not his duty. That may be; but it is Nature ^ 
jind whilft you pique Nature againft you, you do 
jjnwiidy to truft to Duty, In this futile fcheme 
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of polity, the ftate nurfes in its bofom, for the 
prefent, a fource of weaknefs, perplexity, counterr 
adion, inefficiency, and decay ; and it prepares the 
means of its final ruin. In (hort, 1 fee nothing 
in the executive force (I cannot call it authority) 
that has even an appearance of vigour, or that has 
the fmalleft degree of juft correfpondence or fynri- 
mctry, or amicable relation, with the fupreme 
power, either as it now exifts, or as it is planned for 
the future government* 

You have fettled, by an oeconomy as per- 
verted as the policy, two eftablifhments of go- 
vernment j one real, one fiftitious. Both main- 
tained at a yaft expence; but the fiditious at, 
I think, the greateft. Such a machine as the 
latter is not worth the greafe of its wheels. 
The expence is exorbitant ; and neither the 
fliew nor the ufe deferve the tenth part of the 
charge. Oh ! but I don't do juftice to the talents 
pf the legiflators. I don't allow, as I ought to 
do, for neceflity. Their fcheme of executive force 
•was not their choice. This pageant muft be kept. 
The people would not confent to part with it. 
Right; I underftartd you. You do, in fpite of your 
grand theories, to which you would have heaven 
aod earth to bend, you do know how to conform 
yourfelyes to the nature and circumftances of 
things. But wheo you were obliged to conform thus 
far to circumftances, you ought to have carried 
your fubmifllon farther, and to have made what 
you were obliged to take, a proper inftrumerit^ 
jind ufcful to its end. That was in your power. 
For inftance^ among many others, it )yas iq 
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your powtt to leave to your king the right of \ 
peace and war. What ! to leave to the executive 
magi^ate the mbft dangerous of all prerogatives ?' 
I know pone more dangerous ; nor any one iiiorc 
ncceflary to be fo trufted. 1 do hdt fay that thi^ 
prerogative ought to be trufted to your king, unr 
Idfs he enjoyed other auxiliary trufts along with it,' 
5^hich he does not now hold. But, if he did 
poflefs them, hazardous as they are undoubtedly^ 
advantages would arife from fuch conftitution, rtiorc' 
than compenfating the rifque. There is no other 
way of keeping other potentates from intriguing dif-: 
tinftly and perfonally with the members of your 
affenibly, from intermeddling in all your concernS| 
and fomenting, in the heart of your country, the / 
jlioft pernicious of all faftions j faftions in the in-r 
tereft and under the direftion of foreign powers. 
From that worft of evils, thank God, we are ftil| 
free. Your fkill, if you had any, would be well 
employed to find out indireft correftives and con- 
trols upon this perilous truft. If you did not like 
thofe which in England we have chofen, your leaders 
might have exerted their abilities in contriving bet- 
ter. If it were neceffary to- exemplify the confc- 
quences of fjch an executive government as yours^ 
in rhe mstnagement of great affairs, I fhould refer 
you to the late reports' of M. de Montmorin to the 
national affembiy, and all the other proceedings re- 
lative to the differences between Great Britain and 
Spiin. It wogld be treating your underftanding 
with difrdpeft to point riiem out to you. 

I hear that the peifons who are called minifters 
have fignified an iQ:tention of refigning their 
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places. I am rather aftoniflied that they have not 
rcfigned long fince. For the univerfe I would not 
have ftood in the fituation in which they have 
been for this laft twelvemonth. They wiftied well, 
I take it for granted^ to the Revolution. Let this 
fz6t be as it may, they could not, placed as they 
were upon an eminence, though an eminence of 
humiliation, but be the firft to fee colleftively, and 
to feel each in his own department, the evils 
which have been produced by that revolution. In 
every ftep which they took, or forbore to take> 
they muft have felt the degraded fituation of their 
country, and their utter incapacity of ferving it. 
They are in a fpecies of fubordinate fervitude, la 
.which no men before them were ever feen. With- 
out confidence from their fovereign, on whom 
they were forced, or from the aflembly who forced 
them upon him, all the noble funftions of their 
office "are executed by committees of the aflem- 
bly, without any regard whatfoever to their per- 
ibnal, or their official authority. They are to ex- 
ecute, without power j they are to be refponfible, 
without difcretion; they are to deliberate, with- 
out choice. In their puzzled fituation^ under two 
fovcrcigns, over neither of whom they have any 
influence, they muft aft in fuch a manner as (in 
efieft, whatever they may intend) fomctimes to 
betray the one, fometimes the other, and always 
to betray themfelves. Such has been their fitua- 
^on; fuch muft be the fituation of thofe who 
fbccced them. I have much refpcft, and manjT 
good wiflies, for Mr. Necker, I am obliged to 
him for attentions. I thought when his enemies 
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had driven him from Verfailles, that his exile 
was a fubjeft of moft ferious congratulatiort— ^/ifi 
multa urbes et publica vota vicerunt. He is now 
fitting on the ruins of the finances^ and of the 
monarchy of France. 

A great deal more might be obferved on the 
ftrange conftitution of the executory part of the 
new government; but fatigue muft give bounds to 
the difcuffion of fubjefts, which in themfelves have 
hardly any limits. 

As little genius and talent am I able to perceive 
in the plan of judicature formed by the national 
afTembly. According to their invariable courfc, 
^e frameris of your conftitution have begun with 
the utter abolition of the parliaments. Theft 
venerable bodies, like the reft of the old govern- 
ment, ftood in need of reform^ even though there 
Ihould be no change made in the monarchy. They 
required feveral more alterations to adapt them to tbc 
fyftemof afree conftitution. But they had particulars 
in their conftitution, and thofe not a few, which de- 
fcrved approbation from the wife. They poffeffed 
one fundamental excellence j they were indepen- 
dent. The moft doubtful circumftance attendanton 
their office, that of its being vendible, contributed 
however to this independency of charafter. They 
held for life. Indeed they may be faid to have heU 
by inheritance. Appointed by the monarch, tb^Y 
were cojifidered as nearly out of his power. Tb^ 
moft determined exertions of that authority agaiit^ 
them only ftiewed their radical independence. Th^^ 
compofed permanent bodies politic, conftituted C^ 
xeGft arbitrary innovation 5 and from that corporat:^ 
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conftltution, and from moft of their forms, they 
were well calculated to afford both certainty and fta- 
bility to the laws. They had been a fafe afylum to 
fecure thefe laws in all the revolutions of humour 
And opinion. They had faved that fac'red depofit 
of the country during the reigns of arbitrary princes^ 
and the ftruggles of arbitrary faftions. They kept 
alive the memory and record of the conftitutioi).. 
They were the great fecurity to private property ; 
.which might be faid (when perfonal liberty had no 
.exiftencc) to be, in faft, as well guarded in France 
as in any other country. Whatever is fupremc 
in a ftate, ought to have, as much as poffiblc, 
its judicial authority fo conftituted as not only not to 
.depend upon it, but in fome fort to balance it. It 
ought to give a fecurity to its juftice againft its 
power. It ought to make its judicature, as it were, 
Something exterior to the ftate. 

Thefe parliaments had furnifhed, not the beft cer- 
tainly, but fome conftderable corrective to the exccf- 
fes and vices of the monarchy. Such an independent 
judicature was ten times more neceffary when a de- 
mocracy became the abfolute power of the country. 
In that conftitution, eleftive, temporary, local 
judges, fuch as you have contrived, exercifing their 
dependent funftions in a narrow fociety, muft be 
the worft of all tribunals. In them it will be vain 
to look for any appearance of juftice towards 
ftrangers, towards the obnoxious rich, towards the 
minority of routed parties, towards all thofe who 
in the eleftion have fupported unfuccefsful candi- 
dates. It will be, impoflible to keep the new tri- 
bunals clear of the v/orft fpirit of fadtion. All 
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contrivandes by ballot, we know cxperimentalljr, 
to be vain and childifli to prevent a difcovcry of 
inclinations. Where they may the beft anfwer 
the purpofes of concealipent, they anfwer to pro- 
duce fufpicioni and this is a ftill more mifcbievoiu 
caufe of partiality. 

If the parliaments had been prefcrved, inltead 
of being diffolved at fo ruinous a change to the na- 
tion, they might have fcrved in' this new com-* 
monweahh, perhaps not precifely the fame (I do 
not mean an exad parallel) but near the faffic 
purpofes as the court and fenate of Areopagus di4 
in Athens i that is, as one of the balances and cor? 
reftives to the evils of a light and unjuft demo- 
cracy. Every one knows, that this tribunal was 
the great ftay of that ftate ^ every one knows with 
what care it was upheld, and with what a reli« 
gious awe it was confecrated. The parliaments 
were not wholly free from faftion, I adniitj but 
this evil was exterior and accidenul, and not fo 
much the vice of their conftitution itfelf, as it 
muft be in your new contrivance of fexennial elec-r 
tive judicatories. Several Englifli commend the* 
abolition of the old tribunals, as fuppofing that 
they determined every thing by bribery and cor- 
ruption. But they have ftood the tefl; of mo^ 
narchic and republican fcrutiny. The court wa$ 
well difpofed to prove corruption on thofe bodies 
when they were diffolved in 177 1. — ^Thofe who 
have again diffolved them would have done the 
fame if they coy Id— but both inguifitions having 
failed, I conclude, that grqfs pecuniary corruption 
muft have been rather rare amongft thcni. 

It 
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It would have been prucjeftt, along with the 
parliaments, to preferve their antient power of 
rcgiftering, and of remonftrating at leaft, upon all 
the decrees of the national aflenibly, as they did 
upon thofe which pafltd in the time of the mo- 
nircby. It would be a means of fquaring the oc- 
cafional decrees of a democracy to fome principles 
of general jurifprudence. The ruin of the antient 
democracies was, that they ruled, as you do, by oc- 
cafional decrees, pfephifmata. This praftice fbon 
broke in upon the tenour and confifteacy of the 
laws J. they abated the refpedkof the people towards 
them J and totally deftroyed them in the end. 

Yoor vefting the power of remonftrance, which, in 
die time of the monarchy, exifted in the parliament 
of Paris, in your principal executive officer, whom, 
in fpite of common fenfe, you perfevere in calling 
king, is the height of abfurdity. You ought never 
to fiiffer remonftrance from him who is to execute. 
This is to underftand neither council nor execu^ 
tion J neither authority nor obedience. The perfon 
whom you call king, ou^t not to have this power, 
or he ought to have more. 

Your prdeat arrangement is ftridly judicial. 
loftead of imitating your monarchy, and feating 
your judges on a bench of independence, yoyr 
object is to reduce them to the moft blind obe- 
dience. As you bave changed all things, you 
have invented new principles of order. You firfl: 
appoint j.udges, who, I fuppofe, are to determine ac-* 
cordinj; to law, and then you let them know, that, 
at &m^ time or other, you intend to give them 
^xne law by wluchthey are to det^rmioev Any ftu« 
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dies which they have made (if any they have made) 
arc to be ufclefs to them. But to fupply thefe 
fiudies, they are to be fworn to obey all the rules, 
orders, and inftruftions, which from time to time 
they are to receive from the national aUTembly; 
Thefe if they fubmit to, they leave no ground of 
law to the fubjeft. They become complete, and 
moft dangerous inftruments in the hands of the go- 
verning power, which, in the midft of a caufe, or 
on the profpedb of it, may wholly change the rule 
of decifion. If thefe orders of the National Af- 
fembly come to be contrary to the will of the people 
who locally choofe thofe judges, fuch confufion muft 
happen as is terrible to think of. For the judges 
owe their place to the local authority; and thd 
commands they are fworn to obey come from* thofe 
who have no (hare in their appointment. In the 
mean time they have the example of the court of 
Cbatelet to encourage and guide them in the ex- 
ercife of their funftions. That court is to try crimi- 
nals fcnt to it by the National Affembly, or brought 
before it by other courfes of delaftion. They 
fit under a guard, to fave their own lives. Thejr 
know not by what law they judge, nor under what 
authority they aft, nor by what tenure they hold. 
It is thought that they are fometimes obliged to 
condemn at peril of their lives. This is not per- 
haps certain, nor can it be afcertained ; but when 
they acquit, we know, they have fecn the perfons 
whom they difcharge, with perfeft impunity ta 
the aftors, hanged at the door of their court. 

The affembly indeed promifes that they will fertff 
a body of law, which fliall be ftiort, fimple, clears 
'2 anct 
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and fo forth. That is, by their (hort laws, they 
will leave much to the difcretion of the judge; 
whilfl: they have exploded the authority of all the 
learning which could make judicial difcretion, (a 
thing perilous at beft) deferving the appellation of 
z/ound difcretion. 

It is curious to obfcrve, that the adminiftrativc 
bodies arc carefully exempted from thejurifdidion 
of thefc new tribunals. That is, thofe perfons arc 
exempted from the power of the laws, who ought 
to be the moft entirely fubmitted to them. Thofe 
who execute public pecuniary trufts, ought of all 
men to be the mod ftridly held to their duty. 
One would have thought, that it muft have been 
among your earlieft cares, if you did not mean 
that thofe adminiftrativc bodies fhould be real 
fovercign independent ftates, to form an awful 
tribunal, like your late parliaments, or like 
our king's-bench, where all corporate officers 
might obtain proteftion in the legal exercife of 
their funfkions, and would find coercion if they 
trcfpafled againft their legal duty. But the 
caufe of the exemption is plain. Thele ad- 
miniftrativc bodies are the great inftruments' of 
the prefcnt leaders in their progrefs through demo- 
cracy to oligarchy. They muft therefore be put 
above the law. It will be faid, that the legal tri- 
bunals which you have made are unfit t6 coerce 
them. They are undoubtedly. They ar^: unfit for 
any rational purpofe. It will be faid too, that the 
adminiftrativc bodies will be accountable to the ge- 
neral affembly. This I fear is talking, without 
fuuch confideration, of the nature of that afTem* 
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bljr or of thcfc corporations. However, to Sc 
fubjed to the pleafure of that aflembly, is ro( 
to be fubjciSb to law, cither for protcftion or f<tf 
condraint. 

Has more wifdom been difplayed in the coo* 
ftitution of your army than what is dilcovcrable ia 
your plan x>f judicature ? The able arrangement of 
this part is the more difficult, and requires the 
greater fkill and attention, not only as a great con- 
cern in itfelf, but as it is the third cementing prin- 
ciple in the new body of republicks, which you call 
the French nation. Truly it is not eafy to diyime 
wha; that army may become at lafi:. You have 
voted a very large one, and on good appointment^ 
at lead fully equal to your apparent means of pay* 
ment. But what is the principle of its diii^iplinei 
or whom is it to obey ? You have got the wolf by 
the ears, and I wifh you joy of the^ happy policioii ia 
which you have chofen to place yourfelves, and in 
which you are well circumftanced for a free deiibe* 
ration, relatively to that army, or to any thing die. 

The minifter and fecretary of date for die war 
departnient, is M. de la Tour du Pin. This gen* 
tleman, like his colleagues in adminidration, is a 
mod zealous affertor of the revolution, and a fan^ 
guine admirer of the new conditution, which ori^ 
ginated in that event. His datement of fafts, re- 
lative to the military <^ France, is important, not 
only from his official and p^rfanal authority, b^it 
becaufe it difplays very clearly the aftual condi- 
tion of the army in France, gtnd becaufe it throws 
light on the principles upon which the aflcnobly 
proceeds in the adminidratioa of this critic^J 
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objeft. It may enable us to fornn fome judg- 
ment how far it may be expedient in this country 
to imitate the martial policy of France, 

M. de la Tour du Pin, on the 4th of laft June, 
comes to give an account of the ftate of his depart- 
ment, as it exifts under the aufpices of the national 
aflcmbly. No man knows it fo well s no man 
can exprefs it better. Addrefling himfelf to 
the National Aflembly, he fays, " His Majeftf 
** has tins day fent me to apprize you of the mul* 
*^ tiplied xiiforders of which every day he receives 
*^ the moft diftreffing intelligence. The army 
^ (le corps militaire) threatens to fall into the moft 
** turbulent anarchy. Entire regiments have dared 
" to violate at once the refped due to the laws, 
•* to the King, to the order eftablilhed by your 
** decrees, and to the oaths which they have taken 
*^ with the moft awful folemnity. Compelled by 
** my duty to give you information of thefe cx- 
" cefles, my heart bleeds when I confider who they 
" are that have committed them. Thofe, againft 
^* whom it is not in my power to withhold the 
^moft grievous complaints, are a part of that 
" very foldiery which to this day have been fo 
^5 full of honour and loyally, and with whom, for 
•^ fifty jears, I have lived the connrade and the 
''friend. 

*' What incomprehenfible fpirit of delirium and 
**- delufion has all at once led them aftray ? Whilft 
^ you are indefatigable in eftablilhing uniformity in 
*• the empire, and moulding the whole into one co- 
.« herent and confiftent body j whilft the French are 
*f taught by you, at o|ice the refpeft which the 
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" laws owe to the rights of man, and that which 
" the citizens owe to the laws, the adminiftration 
" of the army prefents nothing but difturbance and 
*' confufion. I fee in more than one corps the 
" bonds of difcipline relaxed or broken j the mofl: 
" unheard-of pretenfions avowed direftly and with- 
" out any difguifc j the ordinances without force; 
•* the chiefs without authority j the milita ry ch cft 
*^ and the colours carried off j the authorhjr of 
" the King himfelf [ri/um teneatis'] proudly dc- 
" fied ; the officers defpifed, degraded, threatened, 
** driven away, and fome of them prifoners in the 
" midft of their corps, dragging on a precarious life 
•* in the bofom of difguft and humiliation. To fill 
" up the meafurc of all thefc horrors, the com- 
" mandants of places have had their throats cur, 
" under the eyes, and almoft in the arms of their 
" own foldiers. 

" thcfe evils are great ; but they are not die 
" worft confcquences which may be produced by 
" fuch military infurredlions. Sooner or later they 
" may menace the nation icfelf. J'he nature if 
*' things requires, that the army fhould never zSt 
" but as an injlrumetit. , The moment that, ereft- 
" ing itfclf into a deliberative body, it (hall aft 
*^ according to its own refolutions, the govern- 
'^ menty be it what it may, will immediately degene- 
*' rate into a military democracy ; a fpecies of poli- 
" tical monfter, which has always ended by dc- 
" vouring thofe who have produced it. 

" After all this, who muft not be alarmed 

" at the irregular confultations, and turbulent 

" committees, formed in fome regiments by the 
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*^e6nlmbri foldiers and non-comniiflidned bf^ 
^^ ficcrs, without the knowledge, or even in 
** 'contempt of the authority of their fuperi- 
** ors ; although the prefence and concurrence of 
*^ thofe fuperiors could give no authority to fuch 
** n:ionfl:rous democratic affemblies [comiccs.]" 

It is not neceflary to add much to thisjfiniflied 
pi^re: finifhed as far as its canvas admits; but, 
as I apprehendj not taking in the whole of the na- 
ture land Complexity of the diforders of this mili- 
tary democracy> which, the minifter at war truly 
and wifely obferves, wherever it exifts, muft 
be the true conftitution of the ftate> by whatever 
formal appellation it may pafs. For, though he 
informs the aflembly, that the more confiderable 
part of the army have not caft oflF their obedience, 
but are ftill attached to their duty, yet thofe tra*- 
vcllers who have feen the corps whofe conduft is 
the beft, rather obferve in them the abfencc of 
mutiny than the exiftence of difcipfine. 

I cannot help paufing here for a moment, tt) 
refleft upon the expreflions of furprife which this 
-Minifter has let fall, relative to the exccffes he re- 
lates. To him the departure of the troops from 
their antient principles of loyalty and honour feems 
quite inconceivable. Surely thofe to whom he 
addreffes himfelf know the caufes of it but too 
well. They know the doftrines which they have 
prcached> the decrees which they have paffed, the 
praftices which they have countenanced. The 
foldiers remember the 6th of Oftoben They 
recolledt the French guards. They have not for*, 
got the taking of the King's caftles in Paris, and 
X2 at 
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at Maifcillcs. That they murdered, with impunity, 
the governors in both places^ has not pafTed out of 
their minds. They do not abandon the principles 
laid down fo oftentatioufly and laborioufly of the 
equality of men. They cannot (hut their cyesj to 
the degradation of the whole noblefle of France; 
and the fuppreflion of the very idea of a gentle- 
man. The total abolition of tides and diftin&ioDS 
is not loft upon them. But Mr. du Pin is afto- 
nifhed at their difloyalty, when the dodlors of the 
aflBimbly have taught them at the fame time the 
refpedt due to laws. It is eafy to judge which of 
the two forts of leflbris men with arms in thekr 
hands are likely to learn. As to the authprity qf 
the King, we may colleft from the minifter hinv 
felf (if any argument on that head were not quite 
fuperfluous) that it is not of more confideration 
with thefe troops, than it is with every body elfc 
*f The King," fays he, ^^ has over and over again 
repeated his orders to put a ftop to thefe excelTes: 
but, in fo terrible a crifis your [the aifembly's] 
concurrence is become indilpenfably neceflkry to 
prevent the evils which menace the ftate. jou 
unite to the force of the legiflative power, thilt 
cf opinion ftill more important." To be fure 
the argiy can have no opinion of the power or 
authority of the king. Perhaps the foldier has 
by this time learned, tha; the affembly itfelf does 
not enjoy a much gre^xer degree of liberty than 
that royal figure. 

It is now to be feer^what has been propo&d ip 
this exigency, one of the greateft that can happefi 
in a ftate. The Minifter rcquefts the affembly 
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to irray itfelf in all its terrors, and to call foith 
mU its majcfty. He defires that the grave and fe- 
vert principles announced by them may give vi- 
gour to the King's proclamation. After this we 
ihould have looked for courts civil and martial ; 
breaking of fome corps, decimating others, and all 
the terrible means which neceflity has employed in 
fiich cafes to arreft the progrefs of thjs moft terrible 
of all evils; particularly, one might expedt, that a 
ferious inquiry would be made into the murder of 
commandants in the view of their foldiers. Not one 
word of all this, or of any thing like it. After they 
had been told that the foldiery trampled upon the 
decrees of the affembly promulgated by the King, 
the affembly pafs new decrees ; and they authorife 
riie King to make new proclamations. After the 
Secretary at War had dated that the regiments had 
paid no regard to oaths pretis avec la plus impo-^ 
Jan f e Jolemnite --thty propofe — what? More oaths. 
They renew decrees and proclamations as they ex- 
perience their infufficiency, and they nnrltiply oaths 
itt proportion as they weaken, in the minds of men> 
the fan^ions of religion. I hope that handy 
abridgments of the excellent fermoris of Voltaire, 
d'Alemberr, Diderot, and Helvetius, on the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, on a particular fuperintend- 
ing Providen9e, and on a Future State of Rewards 
and Punifliments, are fent down to the foldiers along 
with their civic oaths. Of this I have no doubt ; 
as I underftand, that a certain defcription of read- 
ing makes no inconfiderable part of their mili- 
tary exercifes, and that they are full as well fup-. 
laicd with the ammunition of pamphlets as of car. 
tfkiges. 
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To prcyent the mifchicfs arifing from confpir^ 
cies, irregular confultations, feditious commitceesi 
and monftrous democratic afiemblies [ ' conutiaj 
cornices'] of the foldiers, and all the diforders 
arifing from idlenefs, luxury, diflipation, and in* 
fubordination, 1 believe the moft aftonilhing means 
have been ufed, that ever occurred to men, even ia 
all the inventions of this proline age. It is no lefi 
than this :— The King has promulgated in circular 
letters to all the regiments his dire£b authority 
and encouragement, that the ieveral corps (hould 
join themfelves with the clubs and confedera- 
tions in the feveral municipalities, and mix with 
them in their feafts and civic entertainments ! This 
jolly difcipline, it feems, is to foften the ferocity .of 
their minds ; to reconcile them to their bottle com- 
panions of other defcriptions j and to merge par- 
ticular confpiracie^ in more general afibciations^ 
That this remedy would be pleafing to the foldieri, 
as they are dcfcribed by Mr. de la Tour du Pin, I 
can readily believe ; and that, however mutinous 
otherwife, they will dutifully fubmit themfelves 
to tbefe royal proclamations. But I fhould quef- 
tion whether all this civic fwearing, clubbing, and 
feafting, would difpofc them more than at prcfent 
they are difpofed, to an obedience to their offi- 

* Comme fa Majefle y a reconim, non une fydeme d'ailpr 
ciations particulieres^ mais ane reunion de volontes de tous le^ 
Fran9ois pour la liberte-et la profperite commones, ainfi poor 
le maintien de I'ordre publique ; il a penfe qa'il convenoit que 
chaque regiment prit part a ces fetes civiques pour multiplier les 
rapports, et referrer les liens d'union entre les citoyens et l#s 
troupes.— Left I ihould not be credited, I infert the words, 
^thorifinj^ the troops to feaft with the popular confederacies. 
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cers; or teach them better to fubmit tp the auftcre 
rules of military difcipline. It will make them 
admirable citizens after the French mode, but 
not quite fo good foldiers after any mode. A 
doubt might well arife, whether the converfations 
at thefe good tables, would fit them a great deal 
the better for the charafter of mere inftruments, 
which this veteran officer and ftatefman juftly ob- 
ferves, the nature of things always requires an 
army to be. 

Concerning the likelihood of this improvement 
in difcipline, by the free converfation of the fol- 
diers wirh the municipal feftive focieties, which 
is thus officially encouraged by royal authority and 
fenftion, we may judge ^by the ftate of the mu- 
nicipalities themfclves, furniflied to us by the war 
minifter in this very fpeech. He conceives good 
hopes of the fuccefs of his endeavours towards re- 
ftoring order for the prejent from the good difpofi- 
tion of certain regiments ; but he finds fomething 
cloudy with regard to the future. As to preventing 
rfie return of confufion " for this, the adminiftra- 
** tion (fays he) cannot be anfwerable to you, as 
^ long as they fee the municipalities arrogate to 
** thcmfelves an authority over the troops, which 
" your inftitutions have referved wholly to the mo- 
" narch. You have fixed the limits of the military 
" authority and the municipal authority. You 
^ have bounded the aflion, which you have per* 
*^ mitted to the latter over the former, to the right 
^ of requifition ; but never did the letter or the 
** fpifit of your decrees iuthorife the commons in 
^ thefe municipalities to break the officers, to try 
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•'them, to give orders to the foldiers, to drifc 
** them from the polls committed to their guard, to 
** flop them in their marches ordered by the King^ 
** or, in a word, to enflave the troops to the caprice 
.** of each of the cities or even market towns 
" through which they are to pafs/' 

Such is the character and difpofition of the mu- 
nicipal fociety which is to reclaim the foldiery, to 
bring them back to the true principles of military 
iubordination, and to render them machines in tte 
hands of the fuprcme power of the country ! Such 
arc the diftempers of the French troops ! Such is 
their ciuc ! As the army is, (b is the navyt. The 
municipalities fuperfode the orders of the afiem- 
bly, and the feamen in their turn lupcrfedcthe or- 
ders of the municipalities. From my heart I pity 
the condition of a rcfpeitable fervant of the public> 
like this war minifter, obliged in his old age to 
pledge the aflcmbly in their civic cups, and to 
enter with an hoary head into all the fantaftick 
vagaries of thefe juvenile politicians. Such 
fchemes are not like propofitions coming from a 
man of fifty years wear and tear amongfl: man- 
kind. They feem rather fuch as ought to be 
«q)e£led from thofe grand cpmpounders in poli- 
tics, who fhorten the road to their degrees in the 
ftate 5 and have a certain inward fanatical aiRirance 
and illumination upon all fubjefts ; upon t^ cre- 
dit of which one of their dodors has thought fif, 
with great applaufe, and greater fuccefs, to cautiDii 
the affembly not to attend to old men, or to any 
perfons who valued themfelves upon their experi- 
ence. 1 fuppofe all the minifters of ftate muft qua- 
lify, 
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Vify, and take this teft j wholly abjuring the errors 
and herefies of experience and obfervation. Every 
man has his own relilh. But I think, if I could 
not attain to the wifdom, I would at leaft preferve 
fomething of the ftifF and peremptory dignity ot 
age. Thefe gentlemen deal in regeneration ; but 
at any price I fhould hardly yield my rigid fibres 
to be regenerated by themj nor begin, in my 
grand climafteric, to iquall in their new accents, 
or to Hammer, in my fecond cradle, the elemental 
founds of their barbarous metaphyfics. Si ifti mihi 
largiantur ut refumjcam, et in eorum cunis vagiam, 
valde recufem ! 

The imbecility of any part of the puerile and 
pedantic fyftem, which they call a conftitution, can- 
not be laid open without difcovering the utter in- 
fufficiency and mifchief of every other part with 
which it comes in contaft, or that bears any the 
remoteft relation to it. You cannot propofe a re- 
medy for the incompetence of the crown, without 
difplaying the debility of the affembly. You cannot 
deliberate on the confufion of the army of the ftate, 
without difclofing the worfe diforders of the armed 
, municipalities. The military lays open the civil, 
and the civil betrays the military anarchy. I wi{h 
every body carefully to perufe the eloquent fpeech 
(fuch it is) of Monf. de la Tour du Pin. He attri- 
butes the falvation of the municipalities to the good 
behaviour of fome of the troops. Thefe troops arc to 
preferve the well-difpofed part of thofe municipali- 
ties, which is confeffed to be the weakeft, from the 
pillage of the worft difpofed, which is the ftrongeft. 
But the municipalities afFed: a fovereignty and 
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will command thofe troops which arc neceflary for 
their protedion. Indeed they muft command thenO' 
or court them. The municipalities, by the necef- 
jBty of their fituation, and by the republican powers 
they have obtained, muft, with relation to. the mili- 
tary, be the matters, or the fcrvants, or the confe- 
derates, or each fucceffively ; or they muft make a 
jumble of all together, according to circumftances. 
What government is there to coerce the army but 
the municipality, or the municipality but the ar- 
my ? To preferve concord where authority is cx- 
tinguiihed, at the hazard of all confequences> the 
affembly attempts to cure the difliempers by the 
diftempers themfelves j and they hope to preferve 
themfelves from a purely military democracy, by 
giving it a debauched intereft in the municipal. 

If the foldiers once come to mix for any tinrjc in 
the municipal clubs, cabals, and confederacies, an 
xleftive attraftion will draw them to the loweft and 
moft defperate part. With them will be their ha- 
bits, afFedtions, and fympathies. The military con^ 
fpiracies, which are to be remedied by civic confer 
deracies; the rebellious municipalities, which are to 
be retidered obedient by furnilhing them with Che 
means of feducing the very armies of the ftatc that 
are to keep them in order; all thefe chimeras of 
a monftrous and portentous policy, muft aggravate 
the confufions from which they have arifen^ There- 
muft be blood. The want of conrimon judgment 
manifefted in the conftruftion of all their defcrip- 
tions of forces, and in all their kinds of civil and 
judicial authorities, will make it flow. Diforders 
maybe quieted in one time and in one part. 

They 
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They will break out in others ; becaufe the tvil 
is radical and intrinfic. All thefe fchemes of 
mixing mutinoias foldiers with feditious citizens, 
muft weaken ftill more and niore the military con- 
ncftion of foldiers with their officers, as well as add 
military and mutinous audacity to turbulent arti- 
ficers and peafants. To fecure a real army,- the 
officer fhould be firit and laft in the eye of the 
foldier^ firfl and laft in his attention, obfervance, 
and efteem. Officers it feems there are to be, 
whofe chief qualification muft be temper and 
patience. They are to manage their troops by 
ciedioneering arts. . They muft bear themfelves 
as candidates not as commanders. But as by 
fuch means power may be occafionally in their 
hands, the authority by which they are to be nomi- 
nated becomes of high importance. 

What you may do finally, does not appear; 
nor is it of much moment, whilft the ftrange and 
contradiAory relation between your army and all 
the parts of your republic, as well as the puzzled 
relation of thofe parts to each other and to the 
whole, remain as they are. You feem to have 
given the provifional nomination of the officers, 
in the firft inftance, to the king, with a refcrve of 
approbation by the National Aflfembly. Men who 
have an intereft to purfue are extrenrxely fagacious. 
in difcovering the true feat of power. . They muft 
foon perceive that thofe who can negative indefif 
nitely, in reality appoint. The officers muft there- 
fore look to their intrigues in that afTembly, as the 
fole certain road to promotion. Still, however, by 
jaw: new conftitution they muft begin their foli- 
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citation at court. This double negotiation for mi- 
litary rank fcems to me a contrivance as well 
adapted, as if it were ftudied for no other end, to 
promote faftion in the affembly itfelf, relative to this 
vaft military patronage; and then to poifon thq 
corps of officers with factions of a nature ftiU 
more dangerous to the fafety of government, 
upon any bottom on which it can be placcdj 
and deftruftive in the end to the efficiency 
of the army itfelf. Thofe officers, who lofc 
the promotions intended for them by the crowoj 
muft become of a fadion oppofite to that of the 
affembly which has rejeded their claims, and 
muft nourifli difcontents in the heart of the 
army againft the ruling powers. Thofe officers, 
on the other hand, who, by carrying their point 
through an intcreft in the affembly, feel themfelves 
to be at beft only fecond in the good-Will of the 
crown, though firft in that of the affembly, nnift 
flight an authority which would not advance, and 
could not retard their promotion. If to avoid thefe 
evils you will have no other rule for comniand or 
promotion than feniority, you will have an army of 
formality ; at the fame time it will become more 
independent, and more of a military republic. 
Not they but the king is the machine. A king is 
not to be depofed by halves. If he is not every 
thing in the command of an army, he is nothing. 
What is the effeft of a power placed nominally 
at the head of the army, who to that army is no 
objeft of gratitude, or of fear ? Such a cypher is 
not fit for the adminiftration of an objedt, of all 
things the mofi: delicate, the fuprQme command of 
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military men. They miift be conftraincd (and 
their inclinations lead them to what their necefli* 
ties require) by a real, vigorous, efFcdive, decided, 
j>erfoaal authority. The authority of the af- 
icmbly itfdf fuffers by paffing through fuch a de- 
bilitajting channel as they have chofen. The arnmy 
will not long look to an affembly afting through 
the organ of falfe fhew, and palpable impofition. 
They will not ferioufly yield obedience to a pri- 
ibner. They will either defpife a pageant, or they 
will pity a captive king. This relation of your 
jirmy to the crown will, if I am not greatly mif- 
taken,^ become a ferious dil^nama in your poli- 
tics. 

It is befides to be conlideredj whether an aflem- 
bly like yours, even fuppofing that it was in poflef^ 
fwn of another fort of organ through which its or- 
ders were to pafs, is fit for promoting the obedience 
iu;id difcipline of an army. It is known, that ar^* 
mics have hitherto yielded a very precarious and 
uncertain obedience to any fenate, or popular autho- 
rity i and they will leaft of all yield it to an affembly 
which is to have only a continuance of two years. 
The officers muft totally lofe the charadteriftic .dif- 
pofition of military men, if they fee with pcrfeft 
jfubmiflion and due admiration, the dominion of 
pleaders i efpeeially when they find, that they have a 
new court to pay to an endlefs fucceffion of thoftr 
pleaders, whofe military policy, an(;i the genius of 
whofe command (if they fhould have any) muft 
be as uncertain as their duration is tranfient. In 
the wcaknefs of one kind of authority, and in 
die fludtusition of all, the officers of an army wifl 
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reitiain for fome rime murinous and fall of fa^ 
tion, until fonfie popular general, who undcfftandl; 
the art of conciliating the foldicry, and who pofleflh 
the true fpirit of command, (hall draw the eyes of 
all men upon himfclf. Armies will obey him oil 
his perfonal account. There is no other way of 
fecuring military obedience in this ftatc of" things. 
But the moment in which that event (hall happeir, 
the pcrfon who really commands the army is yoiMr 
mafter; the mafter (that is little) of your king, 
the mafter of your aflembly, the matter of your 
whole republic. 

How came the aflembly by their prclent power 
over the army ? Chiefly, to be fure, by debauck- 
ing the foldiers from their officefSi ..They have 
begun by a moft terrible operarion. They have 
touched the central point, about which the par- 
ticles that compofe armies are at repofe. They have 
deftroyed the principle of obedience in the great 
eflential critical link between the oflicer 4nd the 
foldier, juft where the chain of military fbbordina- 
tion commences, and on which the whole of that 
fyftem depends. The foldier is told, he is a ci- 
tizen, and has the rights of man and citizen. 
The right of a man, he is told, is to be his own go- 
vernor, and to be ruled only by thofe to whom 
he delegates that felf-government. It is very na- 
tural he fliould think, that he ought moft of all t6 
' have his choice where he is to yield the greateft 
degree of obedience. He will therefore, in all pro- 
bability, fyftematically do, what he does at prefent 
occafionally i that is, he will exercife at leaft a nega- 
tive in the choice of his officers. At prefent the 
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officers are known at beft to be only permiffive, and 
on their good behaviour. In faft, there have been 
many inftances in which they have been cafliiered 
by their corps. Here is a fecond negative on the 
choice of the king ; a negative as efFe6hial at Icaft as 
the other of the aflembly. The foldiers know al- 
ready that h has been a queftion, not ill received 
in the national aflembly, whether they ought not 
to have the direft choice of their officers, or fome 
proportion of them ? When fuch matters are in 
deliberation, it is no extravagant fuppofition that 
they will incline to the opinion moft favourable to 
their pretenfions. They will not bear to be 
deemed the army of an imprifoned king, whilft 
another army in the fame country, with whom 
too they are to feaft and confederate, is to be con- 
fidered as the free army of a free conftitution. 
They will call their eyes on the other and more 
permanent army; I mean the municipal. That 
corps, *they well know, does aftually ele6t its 
own officers. They may not be able to difcern 
the grounds of diftindtion on which they are not to 
cleft a Marquis de la Fayette (or what is his new 
name) of their own ? If this eleftion of a commander 
in chief be a part of the rights of men, why not of 
theirs ? They fere eledive juftices of peace, elcdive 
judges, eleftive curates, elective bifhops, eledive 
municipalities, and eleftive commanders of the Pa-, 
rifian army. — ^Why Ihould they alone be excluded I 
Are the brave troops of France the only men in that 
nation who are not the fit judges of military 
merit, and of the qualifications neceflary for a 
commander in chief? Are they paid by the ftate, 

and 
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and do they therefore lofc the rights of men? 
They are a part of that nation themfelves, and con* 
tribute to that pay. And is not the king> is not 
the natibnal alTembly, and are not all who eleA the 
national aflfembly, likewife paid ? Inftead of feeing 
all thefe forfeit their rights by their receiving a 
falary, they perceive that in all thefe cafes a ialary 
is given for the exercife of thofe rights. All your 
refolutions^ all your proceedings^ all your debatesj 
all thq works of your doftors in religion and po- 
litics, have induftrioufly been put into their hands ; 
and you expedt that they will apply to their own 
cafe juft as much of your do6lrines and exannplea 
as fuits your pleafure. 

Every thing depends upon the army in fuch a 
government as yours j for you have induftrioufly 
deftroyed all the opinions, and prejudices^ andj as 
far as in you lay, all the inftinds which fupport go^- 
vernment. Therefore the moment any difference 
arifes between your national affembly aSd any 
part of the nation, you muft have recourfe to force. 
Nothing elfe is left to you ; or rather you have 
left nothing elfe to yourfelves. You fee by the 
report of your war minifter, that the diftribution 
of the army is in a great meafure made with a 
view of internal coercion *. You muft rule by 
an army; and you have infufed into {hat army 
by which you rule, as well as into the whole body 
of the nation, principles which after a time muft: 
difable you in the ufe you refolve to m^e of it.. 

* Courier Franjois, 3oJuJy, 17^0. Aflemblee Nationalc, 
Numero 210. 
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The king is to call out troops to ad againft his^ 
people, when the world has been told, and the 
aflertion is ftill ringing in our ears, that troops 
ought not to fire on citizens. The colonies alfert 
to themfelves to an independent conftitution and a 
free trade. They muft be conftrained by troops* 
In what chapter of your code of the rights of niert 
are they able to read, that it is a part of the rights 
of men to have their commerce monopolized and 
rcftrained for the benefit of others. As the co- 
lonifts rife on you, the negroes rife on them. 
Troops again — MafTacre, torture, hanging ! Thefe 
are your rights of 'men ! Thefe are the fruits 
of metaphyfic declarations wantonly made, and 
IhamefuUy retrafted ! It was but the other 
day that the farmers of land in one of your 
provinces refufed to pay fome forts of rents 
to the lord of the foil. In confequence of this 
you decree, that the country people fhall pay all 
rents and dues, except thofe which as grievances 
you have aboliftiedj and if they refufe, then you 
order the king to march troops againft them* 
You lay down metaphyfic propofitions which 
infer univerfal confequences, and then you attenipt 
to limit logic by defpotifm. The leaders of the 
prefent fyftem tell them of their rights, as men, to 
take fortrefles, to murder guards, to feize on kings 
without the leaft appearance of authority even 
from the aflembly, whilft, as the fovereign legifla- 
tive body, that allcmbly was fitting in the name. of 
the nation— and yet thefe leaders prcfume to order 
put the troops, which have . afted in thefe very 
fliforders, to coerce thofe who fhall judge on the 
Y principles. 
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principles, and follow ihc examples, which have 
been guarantied by their own approbation. 

The leaders teach the people to aBhor and rgeft 
all feodality as the barbarifm of tyranny, and they 
tell thenn afterwards how much of that barbarous 
tyranny they arc to bear with patience. As they 
are prodigal of light with regard to grievances, fo 
the people find thena fparing in the extreme with . 
regard to redrefs. They know that not only cer- 
tain quit-rents and perfonal duties, which you have 
permitted them to redeem (but have furniQied no 
tnoney for the redemption) are as nothing to thofe 
burthens for which you have made no provifion 
at all. They know, that almoft the whole fyftem 
of landed property in its origin is feudal; that it 
is the diftribution of the poffeffions of the original 
proprietors, made by a barbarous conqueror to his 
barbarous inftruments; and that the moft grievous 
cfFefts of the conqueft are the land rents of every 
kind, as without queftion they are. 

The peafants, in all probability, are the de-» 
fcendants of thefe ancient proprietors, Romans or 
Gauls. But if they fail, in any degree, in the titles 
which they make on the principles of antiquaries and 
lawyers, they retreat into the citadel of the rights 
of men. There they find that men are equal j 
and the eanh, the kind and equal mother of all, 
ought not to be monopolized to fofter the pride 
ind luxury of any men, who by nature arc no 
better than themfelvea, and who, if they do not 
labour for their bread, are worfe. They find^ 
that by the laws of nature the occupant and fub- 
dycr of the foil is the true proprietori that there 
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is no prefcription againft nature; and that the 
agreements (where any there are) which have 
been made with their landlords, during the time 
of flavery, are only the effeft of dureffe arid force; 
and that when the people re-entered into the rights 
of men, thofe agreements were made as void as 
every thing elfc which had been fettled under th^ 
prevalence of the old feudal and ariftocratic tyran- 
ny. They will tell you that they fee no difference 
between an idler with a hat and a national cockade^ 
and an idler in a cowl or in a rochet. If you ground 
the title to rents on fucceffion and prefcription^ 
they tell you> from die fpeech of Mr. Camus, 
publiflied by the national affembly for their infor-^ 
mation, that things ill begun cannot avail them- 
iclves of prefcription; that the title of thefc 
lords was vicious in its origin; and that force 
is at lead as bad as fraud. As to the title 
by fucceffion, they will tell you, that the fuc-^ 
ceffion of thofe who have cultivated the foil is 
the true pedigree of property, and not rotten 
parchments and filly fubftitutions ; that the lords 
have enjoyed their ufurpation too long; and that 
if they allow to thefe lay monks any charitable 
pcnfion, they ought to be thankful to the bounty 
of the true proprietor, who is fo generous towards 
a falfe claimant to his goods. 

When the peafants give you back that coin of 
fophiftic reafon, on which you have fet your image 
and fupcrfcription, you cry it down as bafe money, 
and tell them you will pay for the future with French 
guards, and dragoons, and huflars. You hold iip, to 
chaftife them, the fecond-^haad authority of aking, 

^^ ■• who 
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who is only the inflxument of dcftroying, without anf 
power of protefting either the people or his own pcr- 
fon. Through him it feems you will make yourfelves 
obeyed. They anfwer, You have taught us that there 
are no gentlemen ; and which of your principles 
teach us to bow to kings whom we have not eleflxd? 
We know, without your teaching, that lands were 
given for the fupport of feudal dignities, feudal 
titles, and feudal offices. When you took down 
the caufc as a grievance, why (hould the more 
grievous cffeft remain ? As there are now no here- 
ditary honours, and no diftinguifhed families, why 
are we taxed to maintain what you tell us ought not 
to cxift ? You have fent down our old ariftocratic 
landlords in no other charafter, and with no other 
title, but that of exaftors under your authority. 
Have you endeavoured to make thefe your rent- 
gatherers refpe6table to us ? No. You have fent them 
to us with their arms reverfed, their Ihields broken, 
their impreffes defaced ; and fo difplumed, de- 
graded, and metamorphofed, fuchunfeathered two-. 
Jegged things, that we no longer know them. 
They are ftrangers to us. They do not even go 
hy the names of our ancient lords. Phyfically 
they ntay be the fame men ; though we are not 
i|uite furc of that, on your new philofophic doc- 
trines of perfonal identity. In all other refpc6b 
they are totally changed. We do not fee why we 
have not as good a right to refufe them their rents, 
as you have to abrogate all their honours, titles, 
and diftin6tions. This we have never commiffioned 
you to do 5 and it is one inftance, among many 
.indoed, of your affumption of undelegated power. 

Wc 
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Wc lee the burghers of Paris, through their clubs, 
their rhobs, and their national guards, direiEling 
..you at their pleafure, a;id giving that as law 
to you, which, under your authority, is tranf- 
mitted as law to us. Through you, thele burghers 
difpofe of the lives and fortunes of us all. Why 
fliould not you attend as much to the defires of 
the laborious hufbandman with regard to our rent, 
by which we are affefted in the mod ferious man- 
ner, as you do to the demands of thefe infolent 
burghers, relative to diftindtions and titles of ho- 
nour, by which neither they nor we are affefted 
at all ? But we find you pay more regard to their 
fancies than to our neceflities. Is it among the 
ri^ts of man to pay tribute to his equals ? 
Before this mcafure of yours, we might have 
thought we were not perfcftly equal. We might 
have entertained fome old, habitual, unmeaning 
prepoffeffion in favour of thofe landlords; but 
we cannot conceive with what other view thaa 
that of deftrojnng all refpeft to them, you could 
have made the law that degrades them. You 
have forbidden us to treat them with any of the 
<Ad formalities of refpeft, and now you fend troops 
to fabre and to bayonet us into a fubmiffion to fear 
and force, which you did not fuSer us to yield to 
the mild authority of opinion. 

The ground of fome of thefe arguments is 
horrid and ridiculous to all rational ears; but 
to the politicians of metaphyfics who iiave open- 
ed fchools for fophiftry, and made eftabiifh- 
tncnts for anarchy, it is folid and conclufive. 
Ic is 'obvious, that on a mere conGdcration of 
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the right, the leaders in the aflcmbly would not 
in the leaft have fcrupled to abrogate the rents 
along with the titles and family enfigns. It would, 
be only to follow up the principle of their reafon- 
ings, and to complete the analogy of their condud, 
But they had newly pdffefled ^hemfelves of a great 
body of landed property by cqnfifcation. They 
had this commodity at market} and the market 
would have been wholly deftroyed, if they were 
to permit the hufbandmen to riqt \n the fpecula- 
tions with \yhich they fo freely intoxicated them- 
fclves. The only fecurity which property enjoys 
\n any one of its dcfcriptions, is from the interefts 
of their rapacity with regard to fome other. .They 
have left nothing but their qwn arbitrary pleafure 
to determine what property is to be protected and 
what fubvcrted. Neither have they left any principle 
ty which any of their municipalities can be bound 
to obedience ; or even confcientioufly obliged not 
to feparate from the whole, to become independent, 
or to conned itfelf with fome other ftate. The peo- 
ple of -Lyons, it feems, have refufed lately to pay 
taxes. Why Ihould^ they not ? What lawful au- 
thority is there left to exaft them ? The king 
impofcd fome of them. The old ftates, metho* 
difed by orders, fettled the more ancient. They 
may fay to the aflembly, Who are you, that ar^ 
not our kings, nor the Hates we have ele6ted, nor 
fit on the principles on which we haye elefted you? 
And who are we, that when we fee the gabelles 
which you have ordered to be paid, wholly fhakea 
pfF, when we fce the aft of difobedience afterwards 
yatified by yourfelveS;, who are -we, that we arp 
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not to judge what taxe3 we ought or ought not 
to pay, and who are not to avail ourfelves of the 
lame powers, the validity of which you have ap- 
proved in others ? To this the anfwer is. We will 
fend troops. The laft reafon of kings, is always 
the firft with your aflembly. This military aid may 
ferve for a time, whilft the impreflion of the in« 
creafe of pay remains, and the vanity of being 
umpires in all difputes is flattered. But this, 
weapon will fnap ftiort, unfaithful to the hand that 
employs it, ' The aflembly keep a fchool where, fyf- 
tematically, and with unremitting perfcverance, they 
tfiSLch principles, and form regulations deftrudtive 
to all fpirit of fubordination, civil and military— 
and then they expeft that they (hall hold in obedi- 
ence an anarchic people by an anarchic army. 

The municipal army, which, according to their 
new policy, is to balance this national army, if con-r 
fidered in itfelf only, is of a conftitution much more 
fimple, and in every refpeft lefs e^^ceptipnable. It 
is a mere democratic body, unconneded with the 
crown or the kingdom ; armed, and trained, and 
officered at the pleafure of the diftrifts to which 
the corps feverally belong ; and the perfonal fer- 
Ticc of the individuals, who compofe, or the fine in 
lieu of perfonal fervice, are direfted by the fame 
authority *. Nothing is more uniform. If, how- 
?ycr^ confidered in any relation to the crown, to 

th? 

• I fee }^y Mr. Necker's account, ^hat tjie national guards 
of Paris have received, over and above the money levied 
within their own city, about 145,000/. ilerling out of the 
public treafore. Whether this be an actual payineat for the 
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die national aflembly, to the public tribunals, or 
to the other army, or confidercd in a view to any 
coherence or conneftion between its parts, it fcenns 
a monfter, and can hardly fail to terminate its per- 
plexed movements in fonne great national calanciity. 
It is a worfe prcfervative of a general conftitutioni 
than the fyftafis of Crete, or the confederation of 
Poland, or any other ill-devifed correftivc which 
has yet been imagined, in the necefTities produced 
by an ill-conftru6led fyftem of government. 

Having concluded my few remarks on the con^ 
ftitution of the fupreme power, the executive, the 
judicature, the military, and on the reciprocal te-» 
lation of all thefe eftablifliments, I Ihall fty fome-r 
thing of the ability (hewed by your legiflators with 
regard to the revenue. 

In their proceedings relative to this objeft, if pof- 
fible, ftill fewer traces appear of political judgment 
Or financial relburce. When the ftates met, it feem- 
td to be die great objedt to improve the fyftem of 
revenue, to enlarge its colleftion, to cleanfc it of 
pppreflion and vexation, and to cftablifti it on the 
moft folid footing. Great were the ejqjedlations 
entertained on that bead throughout Europe. It 
was by this grand arrangement that France was to 
ftand or fall ^ and this became, in my opmion, 
very properly, the teft by which the (kill and pa- 
triotifm of thofe who ruled in that aflcmbly would 
be tried. The revenue of the ftate is the ftate, 

nine months of their exifteace^ or an cftimate of their yearly 
charge, I do not clearly perceive. It is of no great import- 
ance, a$ certainly they may take wiiatever they i^eafe. 

In 
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Jn efFcft all depends upon it, whether for fupport 
or for reformation. The dignity of every occu- 
pation wholly depends upon the quantity and the 
kind of virtue that maybe exerted in it. As all great 
qualitiesof the mind which operate in public, and 
are not merely fufFering and paffive, require force 
for their difplay, I had almoft faid for their unequi- 
vocal cxiftence, the revenue, which is the fpring of all 
power, becomes in its adminiftration the fphere of 
every a&ive virtue. Public virtue, being of a nature 
magnificent and fplendid, inftituted for great things, 
and converfant about great concerns, requires abun- 
dant fcope and room, and cannot Ipread and grow 
under confinement, and in circumftances ftraitened, 
narrow, and fordid. Through the revenue alone the 
body politic can aft in its true genius and charafter, 
and therefore it will difplay juft as much of its col- 
leftive virtue, and as much of that virtue which may 
-charafterife thofc who move it, and are, as it were^ 
its life and guiding principle, as it is poffeffed of a 
juft revenue. For from hence, not only magnani- 
mity, and liberality, and beneficence, and fortitude, 
^and providence, and the tutelary proteftion of all 
good arts, derive their food, and the growth of their 
organs, but continence, and felf-denial, and labour, 
and vigilance, and frugality, and whatever clfe there 
is in which the mind fliews itfelf above the appetite, 
are ho where more in their proper elanent than in 
the provifion and diftribution of the public wealth* 
It is therefore not without reafon that the fciencc of 
Ipcculative and praftical finance, whidi muft take 
to its aid fo many auxiliary branches of know- 
ledge, ftands ^igh in the cftimation not only of 

the 
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the ordinary fort, but of the wifcft and bcft men ; 
and as this fcience has grown with the progrefs of 
its objeft, the profperity and improvement of na- 
tions has generally encreafed with the encrcafc of 
their revenues ; and they will both continue to grow 
^md flourifh> as long as the balance between what 
is left to ftrengthen the efforts of individuals, and 
what is coUeded for the common efforts of the 
ftate, bear to each other a due reciprocal propor- 
tion, and are kept in a clofe correfpondence and 
communication. And perhaps it may be owing 
to the greatnefs of revenues, and to the urgency of 
ftate neceffities, that old abufes in the cohftitution 
of finances are difcovered, and their true nature 
^nd rational theory comes to be mbre perfeftly 
underftood j infomuch, that a fmaller revenue 
might h^ve been more diftreffing in one period 
than a far greater is found to be in another; 
the proportionate wealth even remaining the 
fame. In this ftate of things, the French af- 
fembly found fomething in their revenues to 
preferve, to fecure, and wifely to adminifter, as 
well as to abrogate and alter. Though their 
proud affumption might juftify the feyereft tefts, 
yet in trying their abilities on their financial pro- 
ceedings, I would only confider what is the plaia 
obvious duty of a common finance minifter, and 
try them upon that, and not upon models of ideal 
perfeflion. 

The objefts of a financier are^, then, to fecure an 
ample revenue; to impofe it with judgment and 
equality; to employ it oeconomically; and when 
neceffity qbliges him to make ufe of credit, to fcr 
pure its foundations in th^t inftance, and for ever, 

. by 



by the cleamefs and candour of his proceedings, the 
cxafthcfs of his ealeuUtions, and the folidity of his 
funds. On thefe heads we nnay take a fhort and 
diftinft view of the merits and abilities of thofe in 
the national aflembly, who have taken to them^ 
felves the management of this arduous concern. 
Far from- any encreafe of revenue in their hands, 
I find, by a report of M. Vernier, from the com- 
mittee of finances, of the fecond of Auguft laft, 
that the amount of the national revenue, as com- 
pared with its produce before the revolution, was 
diminiflied by the fqm of two hundred millions, or 
eight millions fterling of the annual income, con- 
fiderably more than one^third of the whole ! 

If this be the refult of great ability, never fwrely 
was ability difplayed in a more diftinguiflied man- 
ner, or with fo powerful an efFeft. No common 
folly, no vulgar incapacity, no ordinary official 
negligence, even no official crinrie, no corruption, 
no peculation, hardly any direft hoftility whidi wc 
iiave fecn in the modern world, could in fo Ihort a 
time have made.fo complete an overthrow of the 
-finances, and with them, of the ftrength of a great 
kingdom* — Qedo. qt^i veftram rempublicam tantam 
4iniiJiJHs tarn cito ? 

The fophiflers and declaimers, as foon ai^ the 
aflembly met, began with decrying the ancient 
_ conftitutior^ of the revenue ii^ many of its mofl 
eflential branches, fuch as the public monopoly 
of fait; They charged it, as truly as unwifely, 
with being ill-contrived, oppreffive, and partial. 
This reprefentation they were not fatisfied to 
make ufc of in . fpeeches preliminary to fome 
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plan of reform ; they declared it in ,a iolenifl 
rcfolution or public fentence, as it were judicially, 
paired upon it -, and this they difperfed throu^« 
out the nation. At the time they pafied the 
decree, with the lame gravity they (^-dered tlws 
fame abfurd, opprefiive, and partial tax to be paid, 
until they could find a revenue to replace ir. 
The confcquence was inevitable. The provinces 
which had been always exempted from this fidt 
monopoly, fome of whom were charged with other 
contributions, perhaps equivalent, were totally di(- 
inclined to bear any part of the burthen, which by 
an equal diftribution was to redeem the others^ 
As to the aflcmbly, occupied as k was with the dc- 
xlaration and violation of the rights of men, and 
with their arrangements for general con(ufion, it 
had neither leifure nor capacity to contrive, nor 
authority to enforce any plan of any kind relative 
to the replacing the tax or equdizing it, or com- 
penfating the provinces, or for coadu<Sting their 
minds to any fcheme of accommodation with th€ 
other diftrifts which were to be relieved. 

The people of the fait provinces, impatient 
under taxes damned by the authority which 
had dire6ted their payment, very foon found 
their patience exhaufted. They thought them- 
felves as flcilful in demolilhing as the aflcmWy 
could be. They relieved themfdves by throwing 
off the whole burthen. Animated by this ex- 
ample, each diftrift, or part of a diftrift, judging 
of its own grievance by its own feeling, and of its 
remedy by its own opinion, did as it pleafed with 
other taxes. 

Wc 
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We arc next to fee how they have conduced 
d^emfelves in contriving equal impofitions, pro-- 
portioned to the means of the citizens, and the 
leaft likely to lean heavy on the aftive capital em- 
ployed in the generation of that private wealth, 
from whence the public fortune muft be derived. 
By fuffering the feveral diftrids, and feveral of the 
individuals in each diftrift, to judge of what part 
€>f the old revenue they might withhold, inftead of 
better principles of equality, a new inequality was 
introduced of the mod oppreffive kind. Payments 
were regulated by difpofitions. The parts of the 
kingdom which were the moft fubmiffive, the moft 
orderly, or the moft afFeftionate to the common- 
wealth, bore the whole burthen of the ftate. No- 
thing turns out to be fo oppreffive and unjuft as a 
feeble government. To fill up all the deficien- 
cies in the old impofitions, and the new deficien- 
cies of every kind which were to be expefted, what 
remained to a ftate without authority? The na- 
tional aflembly called for a voluntary benevolence; 
for a fourth part of the income of all the citizens, 
to be eftimated on the honour of thofe who were 
to pay. They obtained fomething more than 
could be rationally calculated, but what was, far 
indeed, fi-om anfwerable to their real necefTi- 
cies, and much lefs to their fond expedations. Ra- 
tional people couki have hoped for little from 
this their tax in the difguife of a benevojcnce ';. 
a tax, weak, inefFedlive, and unequal ; a tax by 
which luxury, avarice, and felfifhnefs were fcreen- 
ed^ and the load thrown upon produftive capital, 
*ipon integrity, generoficy, and public fpiric — a tax 
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of regulation upon virtue. At length the maflk is 
thrown off, and they are now trying means (with 
little fuccefs) of exadling their benevolence by 
force. 

This benevolence, the ricketty offspring of 
weaknefs, was to be fupported by another refource, 
the twin brother of the fame prolific imbecility, 
^hc patriotic donations were to make good the 
failure of the patriotic contribution. John Doe 
was to become fecurity for Richard Roe. By this 
fchcme they took things of much price from the 
giver, comparatively of fmall value to the receiver j 
they ruined feveral trades ; theypillagcd the crown . 
of its ornaments, the churches of their plate, and 
the people of their perfonal decorations. The 
invention of thefe juvenile pretenders to libertyi 
was in reality nothing more than ^ fervile imi- 
tation of one of the pooreft refources of dot- 
ing defpotifm. They took an old huge full-* 
bottomed perriwig out of the wardrobe of the an- 
tiquated frippery of Louis XIV. to cover the 
premature baldnefs of the national affembly. 
They produced this old-fafhioned formal folly, 
though it had been fo abundantly expofed in 
the Memoirs of the Duke de St. Simon, if to rea- 
fonable men it had wanted any arguments to dif- 
play its mifchief and infufficiency. A device of 
the fame kind was tried in my memory by 
Louis XV. but it anfwered at no time. However,. 
the neceflities of ruinous wars were fome excufc for 
defperatc projefts. The deliberations of calamity 
are rarely wife. But here was a feafon for difpofi-* 
tion and providence. It vas in a time of pro- 
found 
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found peace, then enjoyed for five years, and pro- 
mifing a much longer continuance, that they had 
recourfe to this defperate trifling. They were 
fure to lofe more reputation by fporting, in their 
ierious fituation, with thefe toys and playthings of 
finance, which have filled half their journals, than 
could poflibly be compenfated by the poor tempo- 
rary fupply which they afforded. It feemcd as if 
thofe who adopted fuch projefts were wholly igno- 
rant of their circumftances, or wholly unequal to ^ 
their neceflities. Whatever virtue may be in thefe 
devices, it is obvious that neither the patriotic gifts, 
nor the patriotic contribution, can ever be reforted 
to again. The refources of public folly are foon 
cxhaufted. The whole indeed of their fcheme of 
revenue is to make, by any artifice, an appear- 
ance of a full refcrrvoir for the hour, whilft at the 
fame time they cut ofi^ the fprings and living foun- 
tains of perennial fupply. The account not long 
fince furnilhed by Mr.Necker was meant, without 
queftion, to be favourable. He gives a flattering 
view of the means of getting through the year j but 
he cxpreflTes, as it is natural he fhould, fome ap- 
prehenfion for that which was to fucceed. On 
this laft prognofl:ic, inftead of entering into 
the grounds of this apprehenfion, in order, by 
a proper forefight, to prevent the prognofti- 
cated evil, Mr. Neckcr receives a fort of 
firiendly reprimand from the prefident of the 
aflfenfibly. 

As to their other fchemes of taxation, it is impofli- 
ble to fay any thing of them with certainty; becaufe 
they have not yet had their operation i but nobody 

is 
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is fo fanguloc as to imagine they will fill up any 
perceptible part of the wide gaping breach which 
their incapacity has made in their revenues. At 
prefcnt the ftatc of their treafury finks every day 
more and more in cafh,and fwells more and more in 
fiftitious reprefcntatidn. When fo little within or 
without is now found but paper, the reprefentatiyc 
not of opulence but of want, the creature not of 
credit but of power, they imagine that our flourifh- 
ing ftate in England is owing to that bank-paper, 
and not the bank-paper to the flourifhing condi- 
tion of our commerce, to the folidicy of our credit, 
and to the total exclufion of all idea of power 
from any part of the tranfadtion. They forget that, 
in England, not one (hilling of paper-money of any 
defcription is received but of choice ; that the whole 
has had its origin in cafh actually depofited ; and that 
it is convertible, at pleafure, in an inftant, and 
without the fmallefl: lofs, into cafh again. Our pa- 
per is of value in commerce, becaufe in law it is of 
none. It is powerful on Change, becaufe in Weft- 
minfter-hall it is impotent. In payment of a debt 
of twenty (hillings, a creditor may refufe all the pa- 
per of the bank of England. Nor is there amongft 
us a (ingle public fccurity, of any quality or nature 
whatfoever, that is enforced by authority. In faft 
it might be eafily (hewn, that our paper wealth, 
inftead of leflfening the real coin, has a tendency 
to increafe it j inftead of being a fubftitute for 
money, it only facilitates its entry, irs exit, and 
its circulation ; that it is the fy mbol of profperity, 
and not the badge of diftrefs. Never was a fcaf- 
city of ca(h, and an exuberance of paper, a fubje<9: 
of complaint in this nation. 

Weill 
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Well ) but a ledening of prodigal expences, and 
the OBConomy which has been introduced by the 
virtuous and fapient afiembly^ makes amends for 
the lofles fuftained in the receipt of revenue^ 
In this at leaft they have fulfilled the duty of a 
financier* Have thofe^ who fay fo> looked at the 
expences of the national aflfembly itfelf^ of the 
municipalities^ of the city of Paris/ of the increafed 
pay of the two armies, of the new police, of the new 
judicatures ? Have they even carefully compared 
the prefent penfioh-lift with the former ? Thefe 
politicians have been cruel, not ceconomical* 
Comparing the expenses of the former prodigal 
government and its relation to the then revenues 
with the cxpences of this new fyftem as oppofed 
to the ftate of its new treafufy, I believe the pre* 
ftnt will be found beyond all comparifon more 
chargeable. 

It remains only to condder the proofs-of financial 
ability, furniihed by the prefent French managers 
when they are to raife fupplies on credit. Herp 
. I am a little at a Hand ; for credit, properly fpeak* 
ing, they have none* The credit of the antienc 
government was not indeed the bed: but they 
could always, on fome terms, command money, 
not only at home, but from moft of the countries 
of Europe where a furplus capital was accupiu- 
lated s aud the credit of that government improve 
ing daily. The eftablifhment of a fyftem of li-^ 
berty would of courfe be fuppofed to give it new 
ftrength ; and fo it would adbually have done, if a 
fyftem of liberty had been eftabliflicd. What offers 
has their government of pretended liberty had from 
Holland, from Hamburgh, from Switzerland, from 

Z Genoa^ 
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Genoa^ from EngUnd, for a deeding in their paper? 
Wiiy ihdukl thefe nations of commerce and oecooo- 
Tiiy enter into any pecuniary dealings with a people 
who attempt to revcrfe the very nature of things; 
ambngft whom they fee the debtor |M%fcribing, i 
tHfc point of the1)ayotiet, the medium of his folven^ 
cy to the creditor ; difcharging one of his engage* 
hients #lth another; turning his very penury into his 
Irefource ; and paying his intereft with his rags ? 

Their fahaticai confidence in the omnipotence ef 

church plunder, has induced thefe philofbphers te 

overlook all cliTt of the public eftatc, juft as the 

tfreaftfv of the philofopher's &onc induces dupes> 

imder the tt\bft plaufible deluGon of the hermetk 

art, to negleiS: all rational means of' improving 

their fortunes. With thefe philc^ophic finaacien^ 

this univerfal rtiedicine made of church mummy 

is to cure all the evils of the ftate. Thefe gen* 

tlefneh ^riiaps do not believe a great deal in 

the xnirades of piety; but it cannot be qudf- 

tioncd, that they have an undoubting faith in the 

prodigies of fa<irifcge. Is there a debt which 

pr^ffeiJ thein— Iffue aJfgnats.^Avc compenfatiohs 

to be made, or a maintenance dccrcfed to thofe 

Mrh'Ottl* they have robbed oft!heir freehold in their 

office, or expcHed from their profeffion — Affipidts. 

Is a fleet ■ to be fitted OMt^Affipiats. If fixtcen 

millions fterling 6f thefe afft^atSj forced on the pco- 

jpte, leave the wants of the ftate as urgent as ever— 

Ifluei fays one, thirty millions fterling of affignats-*-- 

fays another, iffue fourfcore millions more of 

affignats. Tlie only difference among their finan^ 

cial faftions is on the greater or the leffer quantity 

Qiaffignats to be impofed on the pubfickfiiffferance. 

They 
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Thcjr are all profeflbrs of affignats. Even thoDb, 
ivhofe natural good fenfe and knowledge of com« 
mercej not obliterated by philofophy, furnilh dc- 
cifive arguments againft this delufion, conclude 
their argunients^ by propofing the emiflion of 
afignats. I fuppoie they muft talk of affipiats^ 
as no other language would be underflood. All 
experience of their inefficacy does not in the leaft 
diicourage them. Are the old affignats depreciated 
at market ? What is the remedy ? Iffue new 
sfignatS.-^Mais fi fnaladia^ opiniatria^ nt^ vult Jt 
garirey quid ilH facer e? affigHafe—poJiea affignarei 
infuiUt affignan. The word is a trifle altered. 
The Latin of your jM-efent doftors may be better 
than that df your old comedy; their wifdom, and 
the variety of their rtfources, are the fame. They 
hav^ not more notes in their fong than the cuckow ; 
though, far from the foftnefs of that harbinger of 
fiimmef and plenty, their voice is as harfh arid as 
ominous as that of the raven. 

Who bat the moft defperate adventurers in phi- 
loibphy and finance could at ail have thought of de- 
flroying the fettled revenue of the ftate, the fole fe- 
rarity for the public credit, in the hope of rebuild- 
. ing it with the materials of confifcated property ? If, 
however, an exceffive zeal for the ftate Ihould have 
led a pious and venerable prelate (by anticipation a 
father of the church*) to pillage his own order, and, 
for the good of the church, and people, to take 
upon himfelf the place 6f gfand financier of confis- 
cation, and comptroller general of facrilege, he and 
h^% coadjutors were, in my opinion, bound tp fhew, 

f La Bf vyere of fiofluet. 

Z a bjr 
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by their fubfequcnt condu^, that they knew foitic- 
thing of the office they aflfumed. ' When they had 
refolved to appropriate to the Ftfcy a certain portion 
of the landed property of their conquered country, 
it was their buHnefs to render their bank a real fund 
of credit ; as far as fuch a bank was capable of be- 
coming (o. 

To eftablifli a current circulating credit upon any 
Land-banky under any circumftances whatfocvcr, 
has hitherto proved difficult at the very leaft. The 
attempt has commonly ended in bankruptcy. But 
when the affembly were led, through a contempt of 
moral, to a defiance of oeconomical principles, ic 
might at leaft have been expeded, that nothing 
would be omitted on their part to lefien this difB* 
culty, to prevent any aggravation of this bank- 
ruptcy. It might be expefted that to render your 
Land-bank tolerable, every means would be adopted 
that could difplay opennefs and candour in the ftatc- 
ment of the fecurity ; every thing which could aid 
the recovery of the demand. To take things in 
their moft favourable point of view, your condition 
was that of a man of a large landed eftate, which 
he wiflied to difpofe of for the difcharge of a debt, 
and the fupply of certain fcrvices. Not being 
able inftantly to fell, you wiflied to mortgage. 
What would a man of fair intentions, and a com- 
monly clear underftanding, do in fiich circum- 
ftances \ Ought he not firft to afcertain the grofs 
value of the eftate j the charges of its management 
and difpofition ; the encumbrances perpetual and 
temporary of all kinds that affeft it ; then, ftriking 
a net furplus, to calculate the juft value of the 
fecurity? When that furplus (the only fecurity to 
6 the 
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the creditor) had been clearly afccrtained, and pre* 
perly vefted in the hands of truftees ; then he 
would indicate the parcels to be fold, and the time, 
and conditions of falej after this, he would admit the 
public creditor, if he chofe it, to fubfcribe his ftock 
into this new fund j or he might f eceive propofals 
for an ajfignat from thofe who would advance mo-' 
ney to purchafe this fpecies of fecurity. 

This would be to proceed like men of bu- 
linefs, methodically and rationally; and on the 
only principles of public and private credit that 
have an exiftence. The dealer would then know 
cxadly what he purchafedj and the only doul^t 
which could hang upon his ^lind would be, the 
dread of the refumption of the fpoil, which one day 
might be made (perhaps with an addition of punilh- 
ment) from the facrilegious gripe of thofe execra- 
ble wretches who could beconne purchafers at the' 
audkioh of their innocent fellow^citizens. 

An open and exaft ftatement of the clear value 
of the property, and of the time, the circumftances, 
and the place of fale, were all neceflary, to efface a$ 
much as poflible the ftigma that has hitherto been 
branded on every kind of Land-bank. It became 
neceflary on another principle, that is, on account of 
a pledge of faith previoufly given qn that fubjeft, 
that their future fidelity in a flippery concern might . 
be eftablifhed by their adherence to their firft en- 
gagement. Wheii they had finally detcrhnined on 
a ftate refource from church booty, they came, on 
the 14th of April 1790, to a folemn refolution on 
the fubjeft; and pledged themfelves to their' 
country, " that in the ftatement of the public 
** charges for each year there (hould be brought to* 
• Z 3 ** account 
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« -SIC Jrinitfen setae suan^dv reiieE of oic poor, 
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' tt r't&OK^ ^ nc cne sol ^ me oc&cf fia^ ii 
^ viof s§ai M i^bxtc ai gxadz vkitk an mi ike 

^ iJMrrs^ xxd ami^j'si if tie r^ryisfiflefcar, cr ifiv 

^ ig^K^u: 4f tit^mur Thgj fig 'J iq c i n g ^*i s nt , oo 
the dax caj, c;ac ex Sscn ngi.'rily y fiar sfae jeu 

la di^ re^Jcdon cSkj akck x dic7 doif id 
{hnrjr dr£b&lT the cxpmcr of tbe ;^iove obycdH 
vf/xh, bj cdsicr reir>Iufiocs, daer had fadbcc en- 
ga^ ftocikl be Hrft in the order of pnxnBoiu 
Thej admit that they oc^hi to fbcm Aft cfiate 
cl^ar and drftngagcd of aU chargrs, and diat diqr 
ftu>uld (hew it unmcdiateljr. Have dicjr done diis 
inr>n;edbLCcly, or at any time ? Have tfacy ever 
ffirnifhcd a rent-roll of the iaimovcable eftates, or 
given in an inventory of the nnoveable efieds which 
thty confifcace to their aflignats ? In what manner 
the^y can fulfrl their engagements of holding out to 
public fcrvicc *' an eftate difengaged of all charges,'* 
without authenticating the value of the eftate, or 
the quantum of the charges, I leave it to their 
Knglilh admirers to explain. Inftantly upon this 
affurancc, and previoufly to any one ftep towards 
making it good, they iflue, on the credit of fo 
Ijandfome a declaration, fixteen millions fterling 
of thrir j^aper. This was manly. Who, after 
this maftcrly ftroke, can doubt of their abilities 
i^ fyiancc ? Bu; thcp, bcfqrc apy other emiffioQ of 

thefc 
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tHbfe financial indulj^pws^ i;he]f. took q^rc; at \t^ 
to make good their origin^ prpmif?.^ If fuch eftir, 
mate> either of the value qf the eftatp pr the amPUW 
of the incumbrances^ has been mstjcj^* .-^^^'^^^^^P^^ 
tpe. I never heard of it. TKey^ bav;e h.Qwqver 
done one thing, which in the grpfs.is c^e.ar,.pbfQHr(p, 
as ufual, in the detail. They have thrQw^ji wpn 
this fund, which was to fhew a h^ifplu^^ dilei:ig^^.4 
of all charges,, anew charge ^ aam^ly, ;he c-prri. 
pcnfation to the whole body of the diifbanded jiAd,^- 
ca.ture; and of all fuppreifed pfRcres and eftatesi a 
charge which I cannot afcertain, but whi(;:h uncjwef? 
tionably amounts to naany French miliions. Kwr^ 
ther of the new ch^rg^s, i^ an annuity of four hyp- 
dred and eighty thoufand pounds fterling, to bq 
paid (if they choofe to keep f^iith) by d^ily pay- 
ments, for the intereft of the firft affignats. liavc 
they ever given themfelves the trpuble to ft^t:? 
fairly the expance of the ni^nagemcnt of. the 
church lands iq thp hands of the mvnicipalit;ies, to 
whofe care, (kill,, and diligence, and that of their 
legion of unknown iliider agents^ they, have chofen 
to commit the charge of the forfeited cftates, and the 
confequence of which had been fo ably pointed out 
by the bilhop of Nancy ? 

But it is unneceflary to dwell . on thefe ob- 
vious heads of incumbrance. Have they made 
.out any clear ftate of the grand incumbrance 
of all, I mean the whole of the general and 
municipal eftabliihments of ^1} forts, and cpoir 
f^red it with the regular income by revenue ? 
Every deficiency in thefe becomes a charge oh the 
confifcated eftate, before the creditor can plam biis 
iabbages on an acre of church.property. There is 

Z 4 no 
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ne other prop than this eonfifcation to keep ^i 
whole ftate from tumbling to the ground. In thi^ 
fituation they have purpofely covered all that they 
ought induftrioufly to have cleared, with a thick fog ; 
and then, blindfold themelves, like bulls that fhuc 
their eyes when they pufli, they drive, by the point 
of the bayonets, their flaves, blindfolded indeed no 
worfe than their lords, to take their fiftions for cur- 
rencies, and to fwallow down paper pills by thirty- 
four millions fterling at a dofe. Then they proudly 
lay in their claim to a future credit, on failure of all 
their paft engagements, and at a time when (if in 
fuch a matter any thing can be clear) it is clear that 
thefurplus cftates will never anfwer even the firft 
of their mortgages, I mean that of the four hun- 
dred million (or fixteen millions fterling) oiaffignats. 
In all this procedure I can difcern neither the folid 
fenfe of plain-dealing, nor the fubtle dexterity of 
ingenious fraud. The objeftion within the affembly 
to pulling up the flood-gates for this inundation of 
fraud, are unanfwcred ; but they are thoroughly 
refuted by an hundred thoufand financiers in the 
ftreet. Thefe are the numbers by which the meta- 
phyfic arithmeticians compute. Thefe are the ^and 
calculations on which a philofophical public credit 
is founded in France. They cannot raife fupplies j 
but they can raife mobs. Let them rejoice in the 
applaufes of the club at Dundee, for their wifdom 
and patriotifm in having thus applied the plunder of 
the citizens to the fervice of the ftate, I hear of no 
addrefs upon this fubjeft from the direftors of the 
Bank of England \ though their approbation would 
be of a little more weight in the fcale of credit than 
that of the club at Dundee. But, to do jufticc to 

the 
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\"he club, I believe the gentlemen who compofe it tm 
be wifer than they appear j that they will be lefs li- 
beral of their money than of th^ir addreffcs j and 
that they would not give a dog*s-car of their moft: 
rumpled and ragged Scotch paper for twenty of 
your faireft affignats. 

Early in this year the aflfembly ilTued paper td 
the amount of fixteen millions fterling : What njuft 
have been the ftate into which the affembly has 
brought your affairs, that the relief afforded by fo 
vaft a fupply has been hardly perceptible? This 
paper alfo felt an almoft immediate depreciation 
of five per cent, which in little time came to 
about fcven. The effeft of thefe affignats on 
the receipt of the revenue is remarkable. Mr. 
Necker found that the coUeftors of the revenue, 
who received in coin, paid the treafury in affignats. 
The coUeftors made feven per cent, by thus re- 
ceiving in money, and accounting in depreciated 
paper. It was not very difficult to forefee, that 
this muft be inevitable. It was, however, not the 
lefs embarraffmg. Mr. Necker was obliged (I 
believe, for a confiderable part, in the market of 
London) to buy gold and filver for the mint, 
which amounted to about twelve thoufand pounds 
above the value of the commodity gained. That 
minifter was of opinion, that whatever their fecret 
nutritive virtue might be, the ftate could not live 
upon affignats alone ; that fome real filver was ne- 
ceffary^ particularly for the fatisfaftion of thofe, who 
having iron in their hands, were not likely to diftin- 
guifti themfelves for patience, when they fhould per- 
ceive that whilft an encreafe of pay was held out to 
ihcm in real money, it was again to be fraudulently 

drawn 
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Brawn back by depreciated paper. The- minifter^ 
in this very natural di{lrefs> applied to the af- 
fembly^ that they fliould order the colle£lor& to 
pay in fpecie what in fpecie they bad received. It 
could not efcapc him, that if the treafury paid 
3 per cent, for the ufe of a currency; which fliould 
be returned feven p^r cent, worfe than the minif- 
ter iffued it,, fuch a dealing could not very greats 
ly tend to enrich the public. The aflembly took no 
notice of his recommendation. They were in this 
dilemma^— If they continued to receive the afl5gnat% 
cafh muft become an alien to their treafury : If 
the treafury fhould rcfufe thofe paper amulets^ or 
fliould difcountenancc them in any degree, they 
muft deftroy the credit of their fole refource. They 
feem then to have made their option i and to have 
given fome fort of credit to their paper by taking it 
(hemfelvcs ; at the fame time in their fpceches they 
made a fort of fwaggering declaration, fomething> 
I rather think, above legiflative competence ; that 
is, that there is no difference in value between 
metallic money and their affignats. This was a 
good ftout proof article of faith, pronounced under 
an anathema, by the venerable fathers of this phi*- 
lofophic fynod. Credat who will — certainly not 
Judaus Apella. 

A noble indignation rifes in the minds of your 
popular leaders, on hearing the magic lantborn in 
their (hew of finance compared to the fraudulent 
exhibitions of Mr. Law, .They cannot bear to 
hear the fands of his Miffiflippi compared with the 
rock of the church, on which they build their fyf- 
tcm. Pray let them fupprefs this glorious ipirit, 
until they flieyr to the world what pkcc of iblid 

ground 
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ground there is for thrir aflSgnatSj which they have 
not pre-occupied by other chai^^. They do in- 
juftice to that great, mother fraud, to compare it 
with their degenerate imitation. It is not true, that 
Law built foleiy on a (peculadoa concerning the 
Miffiifippi, He addM the Eaft India trade ; be 
added die African tn^le; he added the fanm of all 
the fanned revenue of France. All tbcfe together 
unqueftionably could not fupport die ftrufture which 
the public enthufialm, not he, chofir to build upon 
thefe bales. But thefe were, however^ in compari- 
fon» generous ddufioos. Thty foppufed^ and they 
aimed at an increaie of the commerce of Fnrice« 
They opened to it tlie whole range of dbe two lie- 
mifpheres. They did not thiidc of (ceding Frarjce 
from its own fubflance. Agrand imag^nataoo fvtitid 
in this Qi^ of a»ruzxxce ibmetfaing to capDrase^ 
It was wfacrewiihal to dazzle the eye of w ts^^^ 
It wasoocnQadetoez;iScet3ie£»d]</anx4le^x;^^^ 
zling and bmying hiisjelf 10 im m^jmtstr <ar;b^ 1^ 
yours is. Men were zkjc ih^ q\M: QjTKmk U'/'n 
their natural i^^mmfyjrrft bj a ot^ii*:^;^ ^yti ic^^M 
philolbphy, aad fined vjor h/w ^tsj^ rv>}^ 4^jr^ 
tioos. Afaore a3 fcnrjs:?t:i;:r^ XC3«: h^ m^/Ah'i */i^ 
tbe Jnugjaarinr.^ int -ii** ir^aruii^gi^ri, ^ ijjif; ^/Xv»7^ 
made a coospiijrjric $» sk: ist!^/?^c </ ^/fTu l«* 
their firaod riaar «» itt» rxjCutt v' (^->fv '|>;ii^ 
was icitTvai » «r tjRce^ » uu!:Ar^\ <u*. irK/r f^ifiu- 
nxm^cf Tes&jci ^'juivii -xxxs^xt ^x-^n^ :»v -vj/jftiHy? 
fblid dwkam. 'fit isnt fou^rr-t^u^^ 1^ 

On iwttiBeaceiiv * iwt i:c£. tfV^-i.:rV3j ^^ * i«"'<*^^>^ 
of finaaace i»uaia& xasx vj v>:^ a <*r/vvr ^^ ^^Suf 
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adopted in the national afTcmbly. It comes with 
fomething folid in aid of the credit of the paper 
circulation ; and much has been faid of its utility 
^nd its elegance. I mean the projeft for coining 
into money the bells of the fupprcfled churches. 
This is their alchymy. There are fome follies 
which baffle argument ; which go beyond ridicule; 
and which excite no feeling in us but difguftj and 
therefore I fay no more upon it. 

It is as little worth remarking any farther upon all 
their drawing and re-drawing, on their circulation for 
putting oflFthc evil day, on the play between the trca- 
fury and the Caijfe d'EJcomptCy and on all thefe old ex- 
ploded contrivances of mercantile fraud, now exalted 
into policy of ftate. The revenue will not be trifled 
with* The prattling about the rights of men will 
not be accepted in payment for a bifcuit or a pound 
of gunpowder. Here then the metaphy ficians defcend 
from their airy (peculations, and faithfully follow 
examples. What examples ? the examples of bank- 
rupts. But, defeated, baffled, difgraced, when their 
breath, their ftrength, their inventions, their fancies 
defert diem, their confidence ftill maintains its 
ground. In the manifeft failure of their abilities they 
take credit for their benevolence. When the re- 
venue difappears in their hands, they have the pre- 
fumption, in fome of their late proceedings, to value 
tbmfelves on the relief given to the people. They 
did not relieve the people. If they entertained fuch 
intentions, why did they order the obnoxious taxes 
to be paid ? The people relieved themfelves in 
Ipite of the affembly. 

But waving all difcuffion on the parties, who 
may claim the merit of this fallacious relief, has 

there 
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there been, in efFeft, any relief to the people in any 
form ? Mr. Bailly, one of the grand agents of pa- 
per circulation, lets you into the nature of this re- 
lief. His fpeech to the National Affembly con- 
tained an high and laboured panegyric on the 
inhabitants of Paris for the conftancy and un- 
broken refolution with which they have borne 
their diftrefs and mifery. A fine pifture of pub- 
lic felicity ! What ! great courage and uncon- 
querable firmnefs of niind to endure benefits, and 
fuftain redrefs ! One would think from the fpeech 
of this learned Lord Mayor, that the Parifians, 
for this twelvemonth paft, had been fufFering the 
(traits of fome dreadful blockade ; that Henry the 
Fourth had been (lopping up the avenues to their 
fupply, and Sully thundering with his ordnance 
at the gates of Paris; when in reality they are 
bcfieged by no other enemies than their own 
madnefs and folly, their own credulity and 
perverfenefs. But Mr. Bailly will fooner thaw 
the eternal ice of his atlantic regions, than re- 
ftore the central heat to Paris, whilft it remains 
*^ fmitten with the cold, dry, petrifick mace" of 
a falfe and unfeeling philofophy. Some time after 
this fpeech, that is, on the thirteenth of la(t Au- 
guft, the fame magilftrate, giving an account df 
his government at the bar of the fame a(rembly, 
expreflTcs himfelf as follows : " In the month 
" of July 1789," [the period of everlafting com- 
memoration] '* the finances of the city of Paris 
^^ vicrcyel in good order; the expenditure was 

- ^' counterbalanced by the receipt, and Ihe had at 
^^ that time anciillion [forty thoufand pounds^ fter- 
f ^ Jing|] in bank. The expenccs which (he has been 

*' conftrained 
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* conftrained to incur, fuhjequmt to the reveluiion, 
^ amount to 1,500,000 livres. From thcfc cx- 
•* pcnccs, and the great falling off in the produft 
•* of the free giftSy not only a momentary but a 
•* total want of money has taken jrface." This is 
the Paris upon whofe nouriftiment, in the courfc 
of the laft year, fqch immenfc fums, drawn from 
the vitals of all France, has been expended. 
As long as Paris Hands in the place of antient 
Rome, fo long (he will be maintained by the 
ftibjeft provinces. It is an evil inevitably attendant 
cm the dominion of fovereign democratic republics. 
As it happened inRonne, it may furvive that repub- 
lican domination which gave rife to it. In that cafe 
defpotifm itfelf muft fubmit to the vices of popu- 
4arity. Rome, under her emperors, united the 
evils of both fyftems ; and this unnatural combi- 
nation was one great caufe of her niin. 

To tell the people that they are relieved by the 
dilapidation of their public eftate, is a cruel and 
infolcnt impofition. Statefiiien, before they valued 
themfelves on the relief given to the people^ by the 
deftru<5tion of their revenue, ought fifft to have 
carefully attended to the Iblmion of this problem :— • 
Whether it be more advantageous to the people to 
pay confiderably, and to gain in proportion ; or to 
gain little or nothing, and to be difburthened of 
all contribution ? My mind is made up to decide 
in favour of the firft propofition. Experience is 
with me, and, I believe, the beft opinions alfb. 
To keep a balance between the power of acquili- 
tion on the pa-rt of the Ibbjeft, and the demands 
he is to anfwer on the part of the ftate, b a 
fundamental part of the fldlt of a true poli- 
tician. 
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cjciaik The meau of acquiiitian are {>rkM* k 
dmc wd in anrmi^cmcn^ Good oivicr is the 
foucdscion of aU good chii^s. To be CMbkd to 
acquire, the p:x>p}e> without being ft^mie, muft be 
traaablc and obedient. The niagiftrstc m«ft have 
his rerercnce, the laws their authorit)\ The Kviy 
of the peofde muft not find the princij^ki; of 
natural fubordination by art nxKcd oiu ot' their 
-minds. They muft refpeA that propcm* ot* 
which they cannot partake* They muft labour 
to obtain m^at by labour can be obtained; and 
when they find, as they commonly do, the lihN 
ccfs difpropoitioned to the endeavour^ they muft 
be taught their confolaiion in the final pn>[x>r^ 
tions of et«Tial jullice* Of this contolation, who* 
ever deprives tl^m, deadens their induftry> anvl 
llrikes at the root of all acquifition a^ of all con* 
fcTvation. He that does this is the cruel o)>|>ivflbr) 
the mcrcilefs enciny of the poor and wrrtchcvl \ at 
the fame time that by his wickevi f)>ec\iIatioiu hecx« 
ix)fcs the fruits of fuccclsful induftiy, and the ac- 
cuiTiuIations of fortune, to tlic pKmdcr ot* the neg- 
ligent, the difappoiiued^ and xixc unpn^fporons« 

Too many of the financiers by |>4X)leiruui aie apt 
to foe nothing in revenue, but bauks> and circuU- 
tions, and annuities on lives, and tuntinosi and 
perpetual rents, and all thcfmall wares of the Ihop. 
In a fettled order of the ftate, thefe things arc not 
to be flighted, nor is the (kill in them to be held 
of trivial eftimaiion. They arc «ood, but then only 
good, when thcyairumc the cflidsof that fetilcil or- 
der, and are built upon it. But when men think that 
thefe beggarly contrivances may fupply a rcUiurct 
{qf the evils which refult from broaking up th# 
3 foundations 
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foundations of public order> and from daufihg of 
fufFering the principles of property to be fubverted> 
they will, in the ruin of theif country, leave a me- 
lancholy and laffing monument of the cflfcft of 
prepofterous politics, and prcfumptuous, Ihoit- 
fightcd, narrow-minded wifdom. 

The efFedb of the incapacity (hewn by the popular 
in all the great members of the commonwealth are to 
be covered with the " all-atoning name" of liberty; 
In fome people I fee great liberty indeed; in many, 
if not in the mod, an oppreflive degrading fervitude* 
But what is liberty without wifdom, and without 
virtue ? It is the greateft of all poffiblc evils y for 
it is folly, vice, and madnefs, without tuition or 
reftraint. Thofe who know what virtuous liberty is, 
cannot bear to fee it dilgraced by incapable heads^ 
on account of their having high-founding words iii 
their mouths* Grand, fwellingfentiments of liberty^ 
I am fure I do not defpife. They warm the heart} 
they enlarge and liberalife our minds;' they animate 
our courage in a time of conflidt. Old as I am, I 
read the fine raptures of Lucan and Corneille with 
pleafure. Neither do I wholly condemn the little 
arts and devices of popularity. They facilitate the 
carrying of many points of moment ; they keep the 
people together ; they refrefh the mind in its exer- 
tions ; and they diffufe occafional gaiety over the 
fevere brow of moral freedom. Every politician 
ought to facrifice to the graces ; and to join com- 
pliance with reafon. But in fuch an undertaking as 
that in France, all thefe fubfidiary fcntiments and 
artifices are of little avail. To make a government 
requires no great prudence. Settle the feat of 
power; teach obedience: and the work is done* 

To 
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To give freedom is ftill irtore eafy. It is not 
iicceffary to guide; it only requires to let go the 
rein. But to form a free government j that is, to 
tcniper together thefe oppofite elements of liberty 
and reftraint in one confiftent work> requires much 
thought, deep refledKon, a fagacious, powerful, and . 
combining mind* This I do not find in thofe who 
t^ke the lead in the national aflembly. Perhaps they 
are not fo miferably deficient as they appeai*. 1 ra- 
ther believe \U It would put them below the com- 
mon level of human underftandingw But when the, 
leaders choofe to make themfelves bidders at an - 
auftion of popularity, their talents, in the conftruc- 
tion of the ftate, will be of no fervice. They will 
become flatterers inftead of legiflators ; the inftru- 
ments, not the guides of the people. If any of them 
ftiould happen to propofe a fcheme of liberty, 
foberly limited, and defined with proper qualifica- 
tions, he will be immediately outbid by his com- 
petitors, who will produce fomething more fplen- 
didly popular. Sufpicions will be raifed of his 
fidelity to his caufe. Moderation will be ftigma- 
tized as thevirtlbe of cowards; and compromife as 
the prudence of traitors ; until, in hopes of pre- 
fcrving the credit which m^y enable him to temper 
and moderate on fome occafions, the popular 
leader is obliged to become adlive in propagating 
doctrines, and eftablifhing powers, that will after- 
wards defeat any fober purpofe at which he ulti- 
mately might have aimed. 

But am I fo unrcafonable as to fee nothing 
at all that deferves commendation in the indefati- 
gable labours of this affembly ? I do not deny that 
among an infinite number of a£ts of violence and 

A a folly, 
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folly, foiTic good may have been done. Th«y who 
dcttroy every thing certainly will remove ibme 
grievance. They who make every thing new, h«vc 
a chance that they may eftablifh fomething be- 
neficial. To give them credit for what they have 
done in virtue of the authority they have ufurpcd, or 
which can cxcufe them in the crimes by which that 
authority has been acquired, it muft appear, that 
the fame things could not have been accomplUhed 
without producing fuch a revolution. Moll af- 
furcdly they might j becaufe almoft every one of the 
regulations made by them, which is not very equi-> 
vocal, was either in the ceffion of the king, voliin*^ 
tarily made at the meeting of the ftates, or in the 
concurrent inftru6bions to the orders. Some ulages 
have been aboliihed on juft grounds ; but they were 
fuch that if they had ftood as they were to all 
eternity, they would little detraft firom Ac happi* 
nefs and profperity of any ftate. The improvc- 
n>cnts of the national aflcmbly arc fuperficial, their 
erroi"s fundamental. 

Whatever thcj* arc, I wifh my countrymen rather 
trt rccomiTiend to our neighbours the example of 
the Ri itilh conditution, than to take oxxids €rom 
thc;\i for the impixn^mcnt of our own. In the 
tbrn^cr thv'^r ha>T got an invaluable trcafure. Thcr 
arc nor, I think, without feme caufcs of appi^cn- 
fcori aru^ ccvnplaint; but ihcfc they do doc owe to 
iSoir con;V!r;u:7cn, bat to their own coixhj&. I 
th.nk oor harry fmiarion owing to oar oonAitmion; 
^^n ow inj ro the whole of it, and not to any pare 
i\ r.J^ ^ ; ow i n<; i r. r. grrat meafore to what wc have left: 
ItAmlirtf^ in ^^ur icvcral reviews and refarmanons, as 
%tW as to vha: we have altered or ikfjcnddcd. Our 
^> people 
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pto^\t will find employment enough ht ^ triAf 
patriotic, free, and independent fpirit, in giiardiag 
what they poffefs, from violation. I would not 
exclude alteration neither; but even when I ^ 
changed, it fhould be to prefcrve. 1 ftiould be led 
to my remedy by a great grievance. In what I did^ 
I fliould follow the example of our anceftors^ 
I would make the reparation as nearly as poffible 
in the ftyle of the building. A politic caution, a 
guarded circumfpe6Hon, a moral rather than acom*> 
plexional timidity were among the ruling principles 
of our forefathers in their moft decided conduS:* 
Not being illuminated with the light of which the 
gendemen of France tell us they have got fo abun- 
dant a fhare, they a6ted under a ftrong impreffion 
of the ignorance and fallibility of mankind* He 
that had made them thus fallible, rewarded them for 
having in their conduft attended to their nature* 
Let us imitate their caution, if we wifli to defervc 
their fortune, or to retain their bequefts. Let us 
add, if we pleafe, but let us prefervc what they have 
left; and, ftandingon the firm ground of die Britifh 
conftitution, let us be fatisfied to admire rather 
than attempt to follow in their defperate flights the 
aeronauts of France* 

I have toid you candidly my fentiments. I 
think they are not likely to alter yours* I do not 
know that they ought. You are young ; you can- 
not guide, but muft follow the fortune of your 
country. But hereafter they may be of fome ufc 
to you, in fome future form which your common- 
wealth may take. In the prefcnt it can hardly re- 
main J but before its final fettlement it may be 
obliged to pafs, as one of our poets fays, ^* through 

*' great 
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